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ADVERTISEMENT 

OF 

THE  EDITOR. 

In  verse  and  prose,  the  merry  tale, 
With  puns,  and  whim,  and  joke  prevail. 

A  PREFACE  to  a  Volume  of  Scraps,  should  be 
piquant,  full  of  tit-bits,  choice  and  funny,  like  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  brief  as  an  alderman's  grace 
before  meat.  The  language  of  promise  we  have  ex- 
hausted in  our  two  former  Volumes:  of  our  ability 
to  pay  our  creditors,  the  Public  are  the  best  judges. 
One  debt  we  are  willing-  to  admit  will  descend  with  us 
to  the  grave — the  gratitude  we  must  ever  feel  for  the 
very  liberal  support  we  have  received  at  their  hands, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  labours.  Of  no  party, 
we  have  sought  to  enrich  our  Volumes  with  the  choicest 
morceaus,  without  reference  to  politics,  papers,  or 
persons.  If  these  whimsical  productions  were  exclu- 
sively our  own,  we  should  feel  some  embarrassment  in 
offering  an  opinion  upon  their  merits ;  but  selected  as 
they  are /row  every  side,  and  every  variety  of  periodical 
publication,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  original  parents  to 
say,  the  Newspaper  Press  has  generally  been,  for  the 
last  year,  uncommonly  vivid,  and  full  of  brilliant  ma- 
terials for  the  composition  of  our  annual  tribute ;  to 
perpetuate  which,  is  the  highest  and  most  anxious  wish 
of  the  Selector.  In  these  "  piping  times,"  when  peace 
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spreads  her  mantle  of  prosperity  over  the  land,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  genius,  basking-  at  its  ease  beneath  a 
gilded  dome,  should  occasionally  become  somewhat 
luxurious  in  its  mirth  ;  but  the  richest  poetry  of  the 
ancients  was  almost  all  produced  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  greatest  wits  have  all  lived  but  rather 
immoral  lives :  to  preserve  this  Volume  from  the  charge 
of  being  too  racy  in  that  particular,  was  no  easy  task, 
with  the  attractive  materials  which  the  Periodical  Press 
presented ;  but  we  have  done  our  best,  and  if  we  have 
omitted  here  and  there  one  or  two  good  things,  it  has 
not  been  from  a  mawkish  fastidious  feeling  upon  our 
own  part,  but  from  a  desire  to  produce  such  a  Volume 
as  would  be  suitable  for,  and  attractive  to  all  palates. 
For  our  own  trifles,  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  Volume,  we  profess  a  parent's  care ;  and  having 
thus  acquitted  our  conscience,  are  very  careless  what 
our  critical  friends  or  foes  may  say  about  them.  The  Hu- 
morous Illustrations  to  this  Volume,  Twenty  in  number, 
are  exclusively  by  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK,  and  will  be 
found  worthy  the  name  and  genius  of  that  distinguished 
artist.  And  now  having  written  something  like  an 
apology  for  a  preface,  we  must  take  leave  of  our  friends 
until  next  year ;  when,  life  permitting,  we  hope  they 
will  feel  pleased  to  allow  us  to  present  them  with  — 
Volume  the  Fourth.  C.  M.  W, 

5,  Clement's  Inn. 
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Engraved  Frontispiece — Portrait  of  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  from  an 
original  Miniature  by  Woolnoth. 

The  Emblematical  Border,  and  Designs  from  his  Works,  drawn  and 
Etched  by  Hawksworth. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  FRONTISPIECE. 

THE  Portrait  of  Scotland's  Bard  is  enshrined  be- 
neath an  Arch,  the  form  and  mouldings  of  which  are 
•copied  from  one  over  the  southern  entrance  of  Roslin 
Chapel,  the  beauties  of  which  hallowed  pile  are  so 
exquisitely  described  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
The  Arch  is  charged  with  National  Emblems,  and  the 
Arms  of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch. 

As  the  Monarch,  the  Churchman,  the  Warrior,  and 
the  Bard,  are  prominent  characters  in  the  Poet's  death- 
less strains,  characteristic  representations  of  them  are 
placed  in  niches  in  front  of  the  shrine  ;  over  these,  the 
frieze  is  also  charged  with  National  Emblems  ;  and  the 
"Ivy  of  Immortality"  is  interwoven  through  the 
whole. 

The  Escutcheons  appended  on  either  side,  contain 
striking  scenes  from  the  Poet's  most  celebrated  works, 
arranged  in  the  following  order : 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

"  And  while  his  harp  responsive  hung, 
'Twos  thus  the  latent  minstrel  sung." 

INTRODUCTION, 
MARMION. 

"  With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 
And  shouted,  'Victory  !'  " 

CANTO  6,  STANZA  32. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

"  What  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woeful  hour  B" 

CANTO  6,  STANZA  23. 

THE  SAME. 

"  Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream." 

CANTO  4,  STANZA  5. 

LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 

«{  Daughter,"  she  said,  "  these  seas  behold, 
Round  twice  an  hundred  islands  roll'd." 

.  CANTO  1,  STANZA  8* 

ROKEBY. 

"  But  forth  the  affrighted  harper  sprung, 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung." 

CANTO  5,  STANZA  35. 

HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 
"  Fearful  she  turn'd,  and  saw  dismayed, 
A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  arrayed." 

CANTO  11,  STANZA  7. 

BRIDAL  OF  TRIERMAIN. 
"  Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  thunder  ! 
Gyneth  startles  from  his  sleep." 

CANTO  3,  STANZA  39. 

Beneath  the  Portrait,  the  line  of  angelic  figures, 
bearing  a  scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  Poet's  name, 
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are  emblematical  of  the  heavenly  nature  of  poetic  in- 
spiration. The  Altar  Tomb  of  a  Scottish  Knight,  de- 
notes the  Age  of  Chivalry,  the  source  of  those  romantic 
associations  which  have  furnished  the  rich  store  of 
ideas  from  whence  have  emanated  the  wondrous  pro- 
ductions of  the  Bard.  The  Stag,  the  ancient  Crest  of 
the  Scotts,  surmounts  a  Trophy,  composed  of  a  Tilting 
and  Battle  Shield,  a  Buckler  and  Pavisse,  a  Lance  and 
Gonfanon,  with  the  Buccleugh  motto,  of  Love  and 
Loyalty,  A  MO.  The  Harp,  the  Tilting  Helmet  with 
the  Buccleuch  Crest,  the  Basnet,  the  Scotch  Bonnet, 
&c.  furnish  out  the  Trophy;  and  in  the  left  hand  corner 
is  the  favourite  Sporting  Hound  of  the  Bard,  who  has 
lately  closed  his  career  of  faithful  attachment.  The 
likeness  is  esteemed  excellent,  by  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT;  and  its  execution 
will,  we  hope,  be  received  by  the  Public,  as  an  earnest 
of  our  desire  to  merit  a  continuance  of  that  support 
which  has  already  attended  the  publication  of  the  two 
former  Volumes  of  the  New  Series,  and  will  keep  up  a 
corresponding  interest,  by  its  strict  impartiality,  and 
tbe  superior  character  of  its  typographical  and  engraved 
Illustrations. 
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BUBBLES  OF  1825. 

TUNE—"  HMW,  Neighbours,  rwn." 

RUN,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 

In  all  the  famous  projects  that  amuse  John  Bull; 
Run,  take  a  peep  on  'Change,  for  anxious  crowds  beset  us  there, 

Each  trying  which  can  make  himself  the  greatest  gull. 
No  sooner  are  they  pufFd,  than  a  universal  wish  there  is 
For  shares  in  mines,  insurances  in  foreign  loans  and  fisheries. 
No  matter  where  the  project  lies,  so  violent  the  mania, 
In  Africa,  New  Providence,  Peru,  or  Pennsylvania! 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 
lu  all  the  famous  Bubbles  that  amuse  John  Bull. 


BUBBLES  OF  1825. 

Few  folks  for  news  very  anxious  at  this  crisis  are, 

For  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  births,  no  thirst  exists ; 
All  take  the  papers  in,  to  find  out  what  the  prices  are 

Of  shares  in  this  or  that,  upon  the  brokers*  lists. 
The  doctor  leaves  his  patient — the  pedagogue  his  Lexicon, 
For  mines  of  Real  Monte,  or  for  those  of  Anglo-Mexicon  : 
E'en  Chili  bonds  don't  cool  the  rage,  nor  those  still  more  romantic, 

sir, 
For  new  canals  to  join  the  seas,  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  sir. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 
In  all  the  famous  Bubbles  that  amuse  John  Bull. 
At  home  we  have  projects  too  for  draining  surplus  capital, 

And  honest  master  Johnny  of  his  cash  to  chouse; 
Though  t*  other  day,  Judge  Abbott  gave  a  rather  sharpish  slap  at 

all, 

And  Eldon  launched  his  thunder  from  the  Upper  House. 
Investment  banks  to  lend  a  lift  to  people  who  are  undone — 
Proposals  for  Assurance — there 's  no  end  of  that  in  London; 
And  one  amongst  the  number,  who  in  parliament  now  press  their 

bills, 

For  lending  cash  at  eight  per  cent,  on  coats  and  inexpressibles. 
Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 
In  all  the  famous  Bubbles  that  amuse  John  Bull. 

No  more  with  her  bright  pails  the  milkman's  rosy  daughter  works, 

A  Company  must  serve  you  now  with  milk  and  cream ; 
Perhaps  they've  some  connexion  with  the  advertising  water-works, 

That  promise  to  supply  you  from  the  limpid  stream. 
Another  body  corporate  would  fain  some  pence  and  shillings  get, 
By  selling  fish  at  Hungerford,  and  knocking  up  old  Billingsgate  : 
Another  takes  your  linen,  when  its  dirty,  to  the  suds,  sir, 
And  brings  it  home  in  carriages  with  four  nice  bits  of  blood,  sir. 
Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 
•In  all  the  famous  Bubbles  that  amuse  John  Bull. 
When  Greenwich  coaches  go  by  steam  on  roads  of  iron  railing,  sir, 

How  pleasant  it  will  be  to  see  a  dozen  in  a  line; 
And  ships  of  heavy  burden  over  hills  and  valleys  sailing,  sir, 

Shall  cross  from  Bristol's  Channel  to  the  Tweed  or  Tyne. 
And  Dame  Speculation,  if  she  ever  fully  hath  her  ends, 
Will  give  us  docks  atBermondsey,  St.  Saviour's  and  St,  Catherine's; 
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While  side-long  bridges  over  mud  shall  fill  the  folks  with  wonder, 

sir; 

And  lamp-light  tunnels  all  day  long  convey  the  Cocknies  under, 
sir. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 
In  all  the  famous  Bubbles  that  amuse  John  Bull. 

A  tunnel  underneath  the  sea,  from  Calais  strait  to  Dover,  sir, 
That  qualmish  folks  may  cross  by  land  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  sluices  made  to  drown  the  French,  if  e'er  they  would  come 

over,  sir, 
Has  long  been  talk'd  of,  till  at  length  'tis  thought  a  monstrous 

bore. 

Amongst  the  many  scheming  folks,  I  take  it  he's  no  ninny,  sir, 
Who  bargains  with  the  Ashantees  to  fish  the  coast  of  Guinea,  sir; 
For,  secretly,  'tis  known,  that  another  brilliant  view  he  has, 
Of  lighting  up  the  famous  town  of  Timbuctoo  with  oil  gas. 

Run,  neighbours  run,  you 're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 
In  all  the  famous  Bubbles  that  amuse  John  Bull. 

Then  a  Company  is  form'd,  though  not  yet  advertising, 

To  build,  upon  a  splendid  scale,  a  large  balloon, 
And  send  up  tools  and  broken  stones  for  fresh  Mac-Adamizing 

The  new  discover'd  turnpike  roads  which  cross  the  moon. 
But  the  most  inviting  scheme  of  all,  is  one  propos'd  for  carrying 
Large  furnaces  to  melt  the  ice  which  hems  poor  Captain  Parry  in; 
They'll  then  have  steam-boats  twice  a  week  to  all  the  newly- 
seen  land, 

And  call  for  goods  and  passengers  at  Labrador  and  Greenland ! 
Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to  get  a  share 
In  all  the  famous  Bubbles  that  amuse  John  Bull. 

John  Bull. 


ON  DORILIS. 

From  Lessing's  Fables  and  Epigrams. 

THAT  Dorilis  thus,  on  her  lap  as  he  lies, 

Should  kiss  little  Pornpey,  excites  no  surprise ; 

But  the  lap-dog  whom  thus  she  keeps  fondling  and  praising. 

Licks  her  face  in  return — that  I  own  is  amazing. 

B2 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

THE  advantages  of  an  university  education 
are  unquestionable  and  indisputable ;  custom  in- 
deed has  rendered  it  an  essential  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
stop  to  express  our  opinion  upon  it;  but  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  of  how  little  comparative  use 
the  acquirements  of  college  are  in  after  life — to 
know  that  a  man  is  a  good  scholar  is  enough,  for 
if  he  give  perpetual  proof  of  his  learning  he  is 
dubbed  a  Pangloss,  and  voted  a  nuisance. 

Little,  however,  do  those  anxious  parents,  who 
watch  over  the  progress  of  their  ambitious  sons, 
guess  the  sort  of  "  path  which  leads  to  fame" 
in  our  seats  of  learning.  We  do  not  mean  to 
touch  upon  the  relaxations  of  men  at  college,  or 
their  modes  of  killing  time ;  but  merely  to  the 
sober  business  of  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing "  Paper  of  Questions,"  which  was  picked 
up  in  the  Examination  School  last  Term,  may 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion required :  we  do  not  vouch  for  its  being 
strictly  authentic,  but  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  subject,  will  also  know  how  much  to  doubt, 
and  how  much  to  believe. 

QUESTIONS. 

1."  Prove  by  syllogistic  ratiocination,  that  chalk 
and  cheese  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing — that 
they  ace  not  idem  in  genere ;  and  then  render  an 
analytical  exposition  of  the  composition  of  chalk, 
and  a  disquisition  synthetical  on  that  of  cheese. 
Shew  further,  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  exposi- 
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tion  it  is  probable  Aristotle  would  have  adopted, 
in  treating  such  a  subject?" 

2.  "  Demonstrate  by  induction  why  it  is,  .that, 
in  his  expedition  into  India,  Alexander  Magnus 
followed  his  nose  ?" 

3.  "  Give  the  definition  of  <  China  pig'-— nomi- 
nally, accidentally,  physically,   and  metaphysi- 
cally." 

4.  "  Convert  the  two  first  books  of  Aristotle's 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric  into  Latin  hexameter  and 
pentameter,  and  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus  into  pindarics." 

5.  "  Are  you  any  where  informed  by  Herodotus 
which  were  the  thickest,  the  heads  of  the  Egyp- 
tions  or  the  Persians?" 

6.  "  Make  a  computation  of  the  probable  thick- 
ness of  the  heads  of  both  nations ;  and  then  logi- 
cally demonstrate  the  difference  of  inches  in  the 
skulls  of  one  and  the  other." 

7.  "  Give  the  Greek  appellations  of  the  several 
terms— Tea,  Coffee,  Snuff,   and  Tobacco— Prin- 
ter's   Devil,     Leather-breeches-maker,    Steam- 
packet,  Double-barrelled  Gun— Tag,    Rag,  and 
Bobtail." 

8.  "  Why  is  itprobable  that  Horace,  if  he  could 
have  gotten  them,  would  have  worn  spectacles  I 
What  was  his  height  without  his  shoes?— Signify 
the  colour  of  his  complexion  by  two  tropes,  one 
metaphor,  and  three  similes?" 

9.  "  Prove  the  non-identity  of  Sylla  the  dicta- 
tor, and  Scylla  the  sand-bank,  and  does  not  the 
sea  or  C  make  all  the  difference  between  them?" 

10.  "  Translate  the    following  passage   from 
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Tag's  Ode  to  Miss  Pickle  into  a  sapphic  stanza, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin : 

"  Not  pickled  onion,  nor  yet  pickled  bean, 
Nor  pickled  cabbage,  either  red  or  green, 
Nor  pickled  cucumber,  nor  pickled  Chili, 
But  my  own  darling  little  Picklelilly." 

11.  "  Oxford  must,  from  all  antiquity,  have 
been  either  somewhere  or  nowhere.  Where  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  ?  If  it  was 
nowhere,  it  surely  must  have  been  somewhere. 
Where  was  it?" 

12  "  Should  you,  upon  consideration,  say  that 
the  ancients  could  find  the  way  to  their  mouths 
in  the  dark  as  well  as  the  moderns?  Do  you 
believe  the  Athenians  wore  Wellington-boots, 
or  ate  mince-pies  at  Christmas?" 

13.  "  Mention  any  instances  that  occur  to  you, 
of  ancients  visiting  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Are  we  not  to  infer  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  word  ya?  in  their  most  celebrated  authors, 
that  the  Athenians  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
that  valuable  commodity  V9 

14.  "  Trace  the  derivation  of  pump  from  ™$9 
according  to  the  example  afforded  you  of  that  of 
bump  from  $$$ — B»$.    lonicG,  Boo?,  per  apocopen 
Bos,  poetice  fiv$,  per  pepper-castor  BUTT,  and  per 
epenthes  in  Bt^wr,  hence  you  may  easily  trace 
the  derivation  of  pumpkin  and  bumpkin." 

15.  "  State  logically,  how  many  tails  a  cat, 
has." 

From  these  specimens,  however  much  he  may 
admire  the  erudition  they  display,  the  reader  will, 
perhaps,  not  think  very  favourably  of  the  utility 
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of  university  examinations ;  but  useful  they  are. 
The  answers  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  our 
limits ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  our  communi- 
cant got  off  with  flying  colours,  the  delight  of 
his  connections,  and  an  honour  to  his  house. 
The  answer  to  the  last  question,  however,  amused 
us  so  much  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it. 
15.  "  State  logically  how  many  tails  a  cat 
has  ?" — Ans.  "  Cats  have  three  tails— no  cat  has 
two  tails—every  cat  has  one  tail  more  than  no 
cat — erqo,  every  cat  has  three  tails." 

John  Bull. 
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LET  "  storied  urn"  and  "  animated  bust" 

Proclaim  the  sepulchre  of  noble  dust. — 

This  humble  stone  records  the  name  revered 

Of  TILLOCH,  to  humanity  endeared: 

Who,  through  protracted  life,  on  Virtue's  plan, 

Adorned  the  native  dignity  of  man 

By  strict  integrity,  by  warmth  of  heart, 

And  mild  benevolence,  devoid  of  art, 

For  all  of  suffering  human  kind  ! — O  thou 

Who  read'st,  and  soon  shall  be  as  he  is  now, 

Live  as  he  liv'd,  improve  each  talent  given 

Of  pristine  worth,  and  pass  from  earth  to  Heaven ! 

Literary  Chronicle. 

*  Dr.  Tilloch,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Barnesbury-street,  Isling- 
ton, on  the  26th  January,  was  long  distinguished  for  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine from  its  commencement ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Star,  evening  newspaper ;  but  on  account  of  a  severe  indisposi- 
tion during  the  last  five  years,  he  was  quite  incapacitated  from  taking 
any  share  in  conducting  that  journal. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

IN  the  time  of  our  youth,  when  the  day  and  the  hour 

For  laughter  and  frolic  comes  round  with  the  year — 
When  the  pledge  in  the  wine  cup  redoubles  its  power. 

And  brighter  the  eyes  that  we  worship  appear — 
How  sweet  to  remember  our  sorrows  no  more, 

And  awhile  to  desport  in  the  gay  tide  of  mirth, 
Like  the  larks,  with  the  first  blush  of  summer,  that  soar 
And  start  from  their  cold  beds  of  clay  on  the  earth. 

Then  farewell  to  reflection— hail  mirth  and  good  cheer!— 

Let  the  winter  of  care  sink  in  summers  of  smiles — 
May  a  Christmas  of  mirth,  and  a  jovial  New  Year, 
Throw  their  halo  of  pleasure  in  light  round  our  Isles- 

Ah !  little  they  know  in  the  far  foreign  clime, 

Of  the  women  of  England,  who  say  they  are  tame, 
For  their  hearts,  like  the  sun  that  is  changeless  by  time, 

To  the  bosoms  they  love  are  for  ever  the  same. 
Hand  in  hand  then  unite,  to  each  lip  pass  the  bowl, 

"The  bright  days  of  Albion"  be  still  our  lov'd  toast; 
While  each  heart  the  wine  cherishes,  dwells  on  the  soul 

That  beams  from  the  lids  of  the  girl  he  loves  most. 
Then  farewell,  &c. 

Swift,  swift  pass  the  dance,  and  high  raise  the  song, 

Let  each  bosom  beat  with  the  bound  of  the  roe, 
While  the  stream  of  festivity  bears  us  along, 

And  the  zephyrs  of  joy  and  delight  gently  blow. 
Those  we  love,  by  our  side — those  we  hate,  far  away — 

May  no  speck  on  the  fair  tide  of  pleasure  be  seen; 
But  may  Fancy  wreath  garlands  of  gladness  to-day, 

That  each  coming  season  may  find  ever  green. 

Then  farewell,  &c.  .    Chronicle. 


ON  A  PETIT-MAITRE  PHYSICIAN. 

WHEN  P — nn— ngt— -n  for  female  ills  indites, 

Studying  alone  not  what,  but  how  he  writes, 

The  ladies,  as  his  graceful  form  they  scan, 

Cry— with  ill-oraen'd  rapture — "  Killing  man  !"         Mirror. 
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FAREWELL  TO  TWENTY-FOUR. 

FARE  thee  well,  then,  Twenty-four, 

The  latest  of  thy  days  are  come  ! 
Fair  water  in  the  china  pour, 

And  add  the  golden  rum : 
Nor  wanting  be  the  fragrant  lime, 

Nor  snow-white  lumps  of  sugar  clear, 
So,  as  we  triumph  over  Time, 

We'll  hail  the  coining  year. 

Yet,  where  are  they,  the  loved,  the  lost— 

Oh,  where  are  they,  the  young — the  glad  ? 
On  life's  rude  ocean  tempest  tost, 

Or  in  the  church-yard  bed  ? 
Closed  are  the  eyes  which  sparkled  bright, 

The  hearts  are  still'd  in  silence  drear, 
That  might  have  throbb'd  with  ours  to-night, 

To  hail  the  coining  year ! 

Alas — alas  !  why  should  we  mourn 

O'er  mellow  pleasures  which  have  been  ? 
Could  sorrowing  make  the  past  return, 

Or  bring  the  vanish'd  scene- 
Could  sighs  restore  whom  we  deplore, 

The  foreign-far  should  now  be  here, 
And  voices  join  with  thine,  and  mine, 

To  hail  the  coming  year ! 

Then  far  from  us  scowl  sullen  care — 

And,  as  yon  stars  more  brilliant  seem, 
When  frost  is  in  the  moonless  air, 

And  ice  upon  the  stream; 
So,  let  us  cope,  in  buoyant  hope, 

Yea,  brave  all  ills  with  dauntless  cheer, 
And  trust  to  meet  in  friendship  sweet, 

For  many  a  coming  year ! 

Blackwoocfs  Magazine. 
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CHRISTMAS  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

FOR  many  a  winter  in  Billiter-lane, 

My  wife,  Mrs.  Brown,  was  not  heard  to  complain ; 

At  Christmas  the  family  met  there  to  dine 

On  beef  and  plumb-pudding,  and  turkey  and  chine. 

Our  bark  has  now  taken  a  contrary  heel, 

My  wife  has  found  out  that  the  sea  is  genteel, 

To  Brighton  we  duly  go  scampering  down, 

For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  Town. 

Our  register-stoves  and  our  erimson-baized  doors, 
Our  weather-proof  walls,  and  our  carpeted  floors, 
Our  casements  well  fitted  to  stem  the  north  wind, 
Our  arm-chair  and  sofa,  are  all  left  behind. 
We  lodge  on  the.Steine,  in  a  bow-window'd  box, 
That  beckons  up  stairs  every  zephyr  that  knocks ; 
The  sun  hides  his  head  and  the  elements  frown ; 
But  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  Town. 

In  Billiter-lane,  at  this  mirth-moving  time, 

The  lamplighter  brought  us  his  annual  rhyme; 

The  tricks  of  Grimaldi  were  sure  .to  be  seen, 

We  carved  a  twelfth  cake,  and  we  drew  king  and  queen  ; 

These  pastimes  gave  oil  to  Time's  roundabout  wheel, 

Before  we  began  to  be  growing  genteel : 

'Twas  all  very  well  for  a  cockney  or  clown, 

But  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  Town. 

At  Brighton  I'm  stuck  up  in  Donaldson's  shop, 
Or  walk  upon  bricks,  till  I'm  ready  to  drop ; 
Throw  stones  at  an  anchor,  look  out  for  a  skiff, 
Or  view  the  Chain-pier  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,, 
Till  winds  from  all  quarters  oblige  me  to  halt, 
With  an  eye  full  of  sand,  and  a  mouth  full  of  salt. 
Yet  still  I  am  suffering  with  folks  of  renown, 
For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  Town. 

In  gallop  the  winds,  at  the  full  of  the  moon, 
And  puff  up  my  carpet  like  Sadler's  balloon; 
My  drawing-room  rug  is  besprinkled  with  soot, 
And  there  is  not  a  lock  in  the  house  that  will  shut. 
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At  Mahomet's  steam-bath  I  lean  on  my  cane, 
And  murmur  in  secret — "  Ah,  Billiter-lane !" 
But  would  not  express  what  I  think  for  a  crown, 
For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christinas  in  Town. 

The  duke  and  the  earl  are  no  cronies  of  mine, 
His  majesty  never  invites  me  to  dine; 
The  marquis  won't  speak  when  we  meet  on  the  pier, 
Which  makes  me  suspect  that  I'm  nobody  here. 
If  that  be  the  case,  why  then  welcome  again 
Twelfth-cake  and  snap-dragon  in  Billiter-lane. 
Next  winter  I'll  prove  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown, 
That  Nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  Town. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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GIVE  us  back  Brummel  *,  the  Beau  of  the  Court, 
The  High  Star  of  Fashion,  the  Leader  of  Sport ! 
For  Ball  f,  with  his  Beauty,  to  Oatlands  retires, 
And  WombwellJ  with  Hunter  has  gain'd  his  desires. 

Give  us  back  Brummel  (and  take  away  Hayne), 
Who,  spite  of  his  follies,  was  free  from  the  stain 
Of  prize-fighting,  bull-baiting,  feats  of  low  life, 
And  never  with  female  engag'd  in  a  strife. 

Give  us  back  Brummel,  the  graceful  and  gay, 
Once  more  in  the  Park  let  him  figure  away ; 
For,  Oh !  shame  to  the  Dandy  superlative  band, 
As  an  Exquisite  Ex  Master  Hayne  cannot  stand. 

Chronicle, 

*  Brummel  is  still  living,  at  Calais,  and  preserves  in  poverty  and 
exile,  the  finished  manners  which  distinguished  him  here  as  the  Ex- 
quisite Ex,  or  leader  of  the  Dandies. 

t  Hughes  Ball,  we  hear,  withdraws  with  his  charming  Partner 
from  the  splendour  of  fashionable  life,  to  enjoy  happiness  in  domestic 
retirement,  among  the  enchanting  scenes  which  surround  his  newly- 
acquired  property  at  Oatlands. 

t  George  Wombwell,  Esq.  the  son  of  the  Baronet,  who  recently 
married  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss  Orby  Hunter. 
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So  many  severe  things  have  been  said  and 
sung — in  print  and  before  the  public — touching 
the  asserted  inferiority  of  the  present  Parliament 
to  almost  any  of  its  predecessors,  as  to  great  and 
commanding  talent,  that  we  really  feel  some 
diffidence  in  disputing  a  position  which  has  been 
so  very  generally  received  by  a  large  proportion, 
no  doubt,  even  of  those  for  whom  we  write.  But, 
as  the  interests  of  truth  are  paramount,  so  they  are 
also  indefeasible  with  us ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  protest  our  dissent  from  the  doctrine  in 
question. 

The  better  system  of  the  existing  government 
is  evidenced  by  the  prosperous  issue  of  its  mea- 
sures, and  the  improved  condition  of  the  country. 
If  we  look  to  the  present  parliament,  we  shall 
find,  it  is  quite  true,  many  men  of  less  mighty 
name  or  talent  than  figured  in  the  days  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  No  one  imputes 
"absolute  wisdom"  to  Mr.  Alderman  Wood, 
notwithstanding  that  "  he  will  speak ;"  nor  elo- 
quence to  Mr.  Alderman  Brydges,  or  Mr.  Alder- 
man Heygate;  nor  intelligibility  to  Sir  F.  Blake; 
nor  political  sagacity  to  Lord  Binning,  or  Mr. 
Wynne,  or  Lord  Belgrave,  or  the  Marquis  of 
Belfast; — no  one  affects  to  know  more  of  the 
fame  of  Mr.  JolifFe  than  what  he  owes  to  the 
absurdity  of  his  hat,  or  the  saffron  complexion  of 
his  leather  breeches;  and  there  are  some  two 
hundred  members  or  so,  of  whom  ALL  we  know 
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is,   that  they  comprise  a  well-dressed  mob  of 
undistinguished  gentlemen. 

But  look  at  the  elite  of  parliament.  On  one 
side,  see  Mr.  Brougham  (himself,  Heaven  knows, 
ja  host),  Mr.  Baring,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr. 
Denman,  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  John  Maberly,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Milton,  Sir  John  New- 
port, Lord  Normanby,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr. 
Scarlett,  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Marquis  of  Titch- 
field,  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  Mr.  Tierney, 
Mr.  Western,  and  those  fine,  invaluable  specimens 
of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  country  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  John  Sebright,  the 
member  for  Hertford  county.  It  would  be  folly 
to  deny  that  here  is  a  most  effective  opposition, 
so  far  as  Ability  is  concerned.  That  that  ability 
is  always  sufficiently  put  forth,  or  properly  di- 
rected, we  do  not. mean  to  affirm;  but  we  are  not 
at  present  on  any  question  of  parliamentary  tac- 
tics. In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  opposition  is, 
to  say  the  least,  as  formidable.  It  reckons  in  its 
ranks  the  Earl  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Holland,  Lord  King,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl 
Spencer,  Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
Lord  Dacre,  and  Lord  Ellenborough.  Here  again 
is  quite  a  powerful  phalanx.  Let  us  see  what 
leaders  the  ministers  oppose  to  such  forces. 

We  shall  find,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Canning — who  is  really  almost  that  omnis  homo 
who  has  been  so  long  the  desideratum  of  politics 
—we  shall  find  rather  clever,  useful,  and  valuable 
men— men  of  business— than  brilliant,  ingenious, 
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or  eloquent  men.  The  country  has  most  happily 
experienced — adverting  to  the  relative  effect  of 
useful  and  of  astonishing  talents  upon  her  des- 
tinies— in  whose  hands  those  destinies  become 
the  most  fortunate.  Imprimis  then,  there  is  Mr. 
Canning  (the  Foreign  Secretary),  and  there  are 
Mr.  Robinson  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
Mr.  Huskisson  (President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 
Mr.  Wallace  (Master  and  Worker  of  the  Mint), 
Mr.  Peel  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department) — all  these  are  such  efficient  state 
officers,  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  to  discover  when  their 
respective  offices  have  been  more  ably  filled  than 
at  present.  For  men  of  business  and  detail,  the 
opposition  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  at  present,  to  replace 
the  Secretary  at  War  (Lord  Palmerston),  or  even 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Goulburn),  how- 
ever much  they  differ  from  both  on  particular 
questions  of  policy ;  and  the  same  praise  is  not 
less  due  to  Mr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Herries  (the 
joint  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury);  and  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Horton  (the  Under  Colonial  Secretary).  The 
Law-officers  of  the  Crown,  the  present  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  J.  Copley,  Knt.)  and  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral (Sir  C.Wetherell)*— besides  possessing  the 
most  eminent  legal  talent  of  the  day,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  exercised  the  gigantic  powers  of 
their  gifted  stations  with  great  forbearance.  Mr. 
Plunkett  (the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland),  as 
a  clever  and  a  most  eloquent  man,  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  highest  distinction,  had  he 
never  made  even  but  the  one  great  speech  of  1813, 
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on  the  Catholic  question.  In  the  Upper  House, 
ministers  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  strong  in  intel- 
lectual force  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
have,  indeed,  the  incomparable  brothers,  Lord 
Eldon  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  and  Lord  Stowell 
(Judge  of  the  Admiralty).  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
is  a  shrewd,  quiet  man  of  business ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  OUT  of  the  field  of  battle,  is  but 
too  certainly  hors  du  combat.  The  Earl  of  West- 
moreland is  a  manly,  plain  Lord  Privy  Seal — no- 
thing more;  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  most 
gentlemanly  of  all  possible  presidents — nothing 
more ;  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Lords'  Committee,  is  of  a  more  agreeable 
aspect,  voice,  and  manner,  than  ME.  Brogden  in 
the  chair  of  the  Lower  House. 

Upon  a  balance  of  actual  strength,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  advantage  is  indisputably 
with  the  present  Administration;  and,  taking  all 
things  into  the  account,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  add,  that  they  have  the  advantage  over  oppo- 
sition—scarcely in  a  less  degree  of  general  capa- 
city also — however  splendid  and  matchless  may 
be  the  exceptions  which  opposition  can  shew  to 
this  proposition.  Of  those  exceptions,  the  most 
distinguished  is  Mr.  Brougham. 

News  of  Literature. 


ON  A  RECENT  ACCIDENT  AT  COVENT-GARDEN: 
THEATRE. 

O'ER  Coutts's  box  the  lustre  fell—- 
An omen  bright,  'tis  said, 

Of  what  awaits  the  widowed  belle— 
A  coroneted  head.  Chronicle. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  WOLFE*. 

NOT  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moon-beams'  misty  light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheets,  nor  in  shrouds,  we  bound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  stedfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lowly  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  on  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

*  Mr.  John  Sydney  Taylor  has  undertaken  to  write  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  life  of  his  deceased  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  ode  on  the  interment  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Having  had  a  close  and  particular  intimacy  with  the  young  bard, 
during  their  collegiate  life,  he  feels  himself  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory ;  and  he  requests  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  may  have 
copies  of  any  of  his  poems,  to  have  the  kindness  to  forward  them  to 
him,  ihat  he  may  put  into  a  permanent  form  his  scattered,  and 
hitherto  fugitive  productions.  In  announcing  this  design,  Mr.  Taylor 
cannot  but  express  the  gratification  which  it  gives  him  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  rescuing  from  oblivion,  the  name  of  a  man  whose  fine 
talents  unhappy  circumstances  almost  totally  obscured,  but  whom 
genius  destined  for  immortality. 
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Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 
But  nothing  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  told  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard,  by  the  distant  and  random  gun, 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carved  not  a  line— we  raised  not  a  stone — 

But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory.  Chronicle. 
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NOT  a  sous  had  he  got — not  a  guinea  or  note, 

And  he  looked  confoundedly  flurried, 
As  he  bolted  away  without  paying  his  shot, 

And  the  landlady  after  him  hurried. 

We  saw  him  again  at  dead  of  night, 

When  home  from  the  club  returning; 
We  twigg'd  the  Doctor  beneath  the  light 

Of  the  gas-lamps,  brilliantly  burning. 

All  bare,  and  expos'd  to  the  midnight  dews, 

Reclined  in  the  gutter  we  found  him; 
And  he  look'd  like  a  gentleman  taking  a  snooze, 

With  his  marshall  cloak  around  him. 

"  The  Doctor's  as  drunk  as  the  d ,"  we  said, 

And  we  managed  a  shutter  to  borrow; 
We  rais'd  him,  and  sigh'd  at  the  thought  that  his  head 

Would  confoundedly  ache  on  the  morrow. 

We  bore  him  home,  and  we  put  him  to  bed, 

And  we  told  his  wife  and  his  daughter, 
To  give  him  next  morning  a  couple  of  red 

Herrings  with  soda  water. 

Loudly  they  talked  of  his  money  that's  gone, 

And  his  lady  began  to  upbraid  him; 
But  little  he  reck'd,  so  they  let  him  snore  on, 

'Neath  the  counterpane,  just  as  we  laid  him. 
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We  tuck'd  him  in,  and  had  hardly  done, 

When  beneath  the  window  calling, 
We  heard  the  rough  voice  of  a  son-of-a-gun 

Of  a  watchman,  "one  o'clock"  bawling. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  walked  down 

From  his  room  in  the  uppermost  story ; 
A  rush-light  we  placed  on  the  cold  hearth-stone, 

And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

Globe  4*  Traveller. 


SONG, 

COMPOSED  AND  TO  BE  SUNG  AT  THE  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  THE  GENTLEMEN 
OF  THE  STOCK-EXCHANGE. 

A  Land  of  Promise,  this  of  ours ; 
What  wealth  from  every  region  pours 

On  those  who 're  fond  of  scheming; 
Mines,  Loans,  and  Railways  in  the  scale, 
With  dirty  linen  washed  wholesale, 

For,  Oh  !  the  powers  of  steaming  ! 
Chorus. — Bull  almost  thinks  he's  dreaming, 

His  riches  such  a  trouble, 
Stark  staring  mad  with  scheming, 
He's  ready  for  each  Bubble. 

Such  Companies  as  now  abound, 

Are  what  should  in  these  times  be  found— 

With  Banks  and  Merchants  failing. 
It's  good  to  hear  of  Mines  and  Loans  ; 
Nor  strange  to  have,  one  freely  owns, 

A  decent  dose  of  Railing.' 
Chorus. — Bull  almost  thinks  he's  dreaming, 

His  riches  such  a  trouble, 
Stark  staring  mad  with  scheming, 
He's  ready  for  each  Bubble  ! 

Chronicle. 
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"  MY  OWN  KNOWLEDGE." 

"  I,  of  my  own  knowledge/'  Brougham  cried  t'other  night,. 
"  Know  hundreds  of  those  who  petition  can't  write ;" 
This  called  forth  a  stare  and  a  shake  from  Sir  Mat, 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  what  a  bouncer  is  that !" 

Then  hector'd  the  lawyer — his  way  we  all  know  : 
"  D'ye  think  I  would  tell  it  unless  it  were  so  ? 
One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  noodles  here  came, 
And  every  one  scribbled  a  cross  for  his  name." 

Peel  spoke  of  surprize — in  the  House,  by  the  bye, 

'Tis  thought  ungenteel  to  say,  "  Sir,  that's  a !" 

But,  now  and  then,  Ministers  do  make  so  bold, 
Politely  to  prove  that  a  flam  has  been  told. 

And  Peel  (who  knew  Brougham)  on  this  evening  thought 
The  parchment  described,  to  the  light  should  be  brought; 
But  when,  at  his  bidding,  this  thing  had  been  done, 
They  saw — for  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight — ONE! 

To  find  him  who  first  of  the  crosses  had  told, 
Brougham  ran,  and  was  followed  by  Nugent  the  bold; 
Who  gives,  at  this  time,  as  much  aid  to  the  Paddies, 
As  he  and  his  helmet  once  rendered  to  Cadiz. 

Returned — from  Tom  Styles,  or,  perhaps,  Jack  a  Nokes— 
To  own  themselves  duped  by  an  impudent  hoax, 
The  joker's  next  tale,  Brougham  declared,  for  his  pains, 
Should  have  of  "allowance/*  when  taken,  "  some  grains." 

But,  O  !  how  the  Government  he  would  have  school'd, 
If  they  could,  by  chance,  be  so  signally  fool'd. 
The  sin,  he  would  swear,  beat  all  crimes  of  the  East, 
And  ought  to  be  called  "Sacrilegious"  at  least. 

If  Spurzheim,  who  lectured  so  finely  of  late, 
Would  undertake  measuring  Brougham's  mighty  pate, 
He  surely  would  see,  ere  half  finished  his  job, 
Blunder-alitys  bump — Gullibility's  nob. 

Courier* 


PRINCE  HOHENLOHE'S  CATHOLIC  MIRACLES. 

WE  are  told,  that  after  proper  prayers,  &c. 
performed  simultaneously  at  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
chapel,  and  other  places  appointed  by  his  High- 
ness, the  following  wonders  were  worked : — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  after 
very  short  devotion,  jumped  nimbly  out  of  bed, 
declined  smoking,  and  paid  all  his  tradesmen. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after  a  very  few  hours' 
probation,  was  visibly,  if  not  sensibly  affected, 
and  repeated  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z,  with  only 
three  hesitations. 

The  Earl  Grey,  having  rigidly  observed  the 
instructions  and  zealously  performed  the  different 
formalities,  was  so  earnestly  prayed  for,  that  at 
ten  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  (the  hour  fixed  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe)  his  Lordship  came  down  to 
breakfast  with  his  family,  in  good  humour,  and 
after  eating  two  eggs  and  a  slice  of  tongue,  sang 
two  verses  of  "  God  save  the  King." 

Mr.  Lambton,  who  was  included  in  the  family 
service,  appeared  shortly  after  his  noble  father- 
in-law,  with  a  fresh  colour  in  his  cheeks,  talking 
of  going  over  to  the  Tories  next  Session,  and 
moving  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  abuses 
of  the  coal  trade. 

Mr,  Brougham  was  prayed  for,  for  seven  weeks 
incessantly,  without  the  smallest  alteration  in 
his  appearance  or  conduct — at  length  a  striking 
change  was  observed  in  the  motion  of  his  nose, 
and  the  success  of  the  Prince's  incantations  was 
crowned  by  the  Learned  Gentleman's  proceeding 
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to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  denouncing 
adultery  in  the  most  vigorous  language. 

Mr.  Massey  Dawson,  after  two  days  praying — 
without  fasting— performed  "  Richer's  Hornpipe" 
on  the  tight  rope. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  (specially  favoured  on  ac- 
count of  "  Captain  Rock's  Memoirs")  made  half 
an  Ode  of  Anacreon  into  English,  without  refer- 
ring more  than  once  to  Mr.  Sterling's  translations, 
published  in  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Coutts  (who,  having  paid  double,  was 
soon  affected)  sent  ten  pounds  worth  of  blankets 
to  the  poor  of  Edinburgh,  without  sending  twenty 
pounds  more,  to  advertise  her  charity,  to  the 
newspapers. 

Lord  Sefton,  whose  exertions  were  zealous 
beyond  measure,  and  who  previously  confessed 
and  repented  of  contributing,  on  a  sick  bed,  to 
Hone's  subscription,  was,  after  only  sixteen  hours 
seclusion,  requested  by  Chantry  to  allow  him  to 
take  a  cast  of  his  Torso,  for  a  study. 

The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  having 
devoted  himself  to  prayer  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules,  wrote  three  leading  articles  for  that 
Paper  without  abusing  the  Magistracy  or  libelling 
a  watchman. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  and  poet,  after 
subjecting  himself  to  the  necessary  preparations, 
declared  that  miracle-working  was  "  no  joke" — 
that  being  the  only  joke  the  said  gentleman  ever 
made  in  his  life. 

With  much  perseverance  Mr.  Rowland  Stephen- 
son  was  worked  upon  not  to  offer  himself  for 
Cornwall — Mr,  Sheriff  Parkins,  pleading  his  own 
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cause,  was  acquitted  of  perjury— and  Mr.  Henry 
Hunt,  doing  the  same  thing,  obtained  a  verdict  of 
damages  for  defamation. 

Lord  Alvanley  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the 
Prince's  power  after  a  short  devotion,  by  eating 
bread-sauce  with  the  thigh  of  a  woodcock,  and 
immediately  afterwards  drinking  a  glass  of  sweet 
Champagne. 

Mr.  Calcraft  having  submitted  to  the  required 
probation,  declined  escorting  his  chere  amie  to  the 
public  part  of  a  public  theatre — a  reformation  in 
feeling  which  we  think  quite  decisive  in  favour  of 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  infallibility,  since  his  best 
friends  considered  the  Honourable  Gentleman  too 
old  to  mend. 

A  young  lady,  belonging  to  Covent-garden  The- 
atre, having  earnestly  performed  the  requisite 
ceremonies,  has  become  enceinte,  without  the  aid 
of  a  husband. 

Messrs.  Nugent  and  Luttrell  were  powerfully 
acted  upon  in  a  very  few  days,  and  simultane- 
ously refused  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Hayne,  whose  assiduities  have  been  re- 
markable, felt  the  full  effect  of  the  power  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  the  character  which  Mr.  Scarlett, 
his  own  counsel,  gave  of  him  in  his  speech  for 
the  defence. 

Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  after  a  long  seclusion, 
wrote  a  poem,  interesting  in  its  subject,  beautiful 
in  its  language,  and  full  of  pathos  and  feeling. 

N.  B.  The  work  in  question  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. 

Colonel  Berkeley  (having  faith)  has  convinced 
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every  body  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  heart,  by  publishing  a  confi- 
dential correspondence  between  himself  and  a 
lady.  We  should  imagine  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  Colonel  has  been  favoured  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe's  particular  care. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  were 
very  soon  convinced  of  the  power  of  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe.  That  gentleman,  after  two  days  fasting, 
gave  a  bad  dinner  to  a  respectable  party. 

All  the  Sergeants  learned  in  the  law,  together 
with  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  devoted 
themselves  en  masse  to  the  requisite  formalities ; 
and  such  were  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  devo- 
tion, that  for  two  consecutive  days  there  were 
neither  quarrels,  nor  disturbances,  violence,  nor 
abuse,  heard  of,  in  that  Court. 

flt  is  impossible  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  Prince,  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  combination  of  minor  circumstances,  that  his 
Highness  is  pursuing  his  plan  of  convincing  us, 
with  incredible  assiduity.  We  have  subscrip- 
tions opened  for  Germans  and  Russians,  and  none 
ibr  the  sufferers  at  home — Infidels  supporting  the 
Christian  Greeks — widows  mourning  lost  hus- 
bands, and  husbands  lamenting  their  wives ;  we 
see  captains  in  the  navy  running  races  in  pink 
silk  breeches  against  day-labourers  in  blue  ones — 
rich  Commoners  included  in  indictments  for  as- 
saults with  common  prize-fighters — married  men 
detailing  their  own  duplicity  in  the  public  news- 
papers, and  married  women  screening  the  thieves 
who  rob  their  husbands'  houses — we  have  patriots 
endeavouring  to  ruin  their  country,  and  bankers 
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trying  to  ruin  their  customers — sons  sharing  the 
vices  of  their  fathers,  and  mothers  bartering  for 
the  virtue  of  their  daughters — we  have  Joint  Stock 
Companies  without  capital,  and  men  receiving 
high  interest  who  never  had  any  principle — we 
have  M'Adamized  roads  knee-deep  in  mud,  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  fashionable  faux  pas  for 
the  last  six  months. 

If  these  be  not  proofs  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
activity  and  infallibility,  wiiere  are  they  to  be 
found  ? — It  is  indeed  a  master-stroke  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  his  Highness,  to  extend  his  protection 
to  Protestantism,  and  thus  practically  convince 
us  of  his  divine  authority.  John  Bull. 


DO  AS  YOU  WOULD  BE  DONE  BY*. 

<f  Tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  irce." — VIRGIL. 

THAT  the  Church  should  cry  out,  and  denounce  by  Petition, 

May  comport  very  well  with  their  ticklish  condition — 

For  there's  precedent  good,  that  such  claims  she  detested — 

So  at  Ephesus  once,  the  smiths  all  protested  ! 

But  why  the  Dissenters  should  have  minds  so  narrow, 

When  they  are  themselves  suffering  under  the  harrow, 

Is  strange — and  more  strange  with  that  Church  to  combine 

Who  hate  with  the  gall  that  beseems  a  Divine. 

Do  they  hope,  when  they've  run  down  the  Catholic  cause, 

To  receive  a  reward  for  becoming  cat's  paws? 

Yes,  such  they'll  receive,  when  accomplished  the  plan, 

As  the  horse,  at  the  death  of  the  stag,  from  the  man  : 

For  revenge  the  steed  suffered  the  man  to  bestride  him — 

Thus  used — in  return,  he  continued  to  ride  him  ! 

Chronicle. 

*  This,  saith  the  Preacher,  is  the  whole  Law  and  the  Prophets. 


THE  FAME  OF  NAPOLEON; 

AN  IMPROMPTU,  ON  READING  THE  REVIEWER'S  REMARKS  IN  THE  46TH 
NUMBER  OF  THE  "NEWS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  FASHION/'  UPON  THE 
WORK  OF  DR.  F.  ANTOMMARCHI. 

There  is  a  name  / — as  ages  roll 

Adown  oblivion's  dark  abyss, 
Shall  live  eternal — as  the  soul 

Of  him  who  bore  it,  lives  in  bliss. 
There  is  an  isle  ! — a  blessed  spot — 

By  freedom  blessM— the  wanderer's  home— 
Till  late,  as  free  from  stain  or  blot 

In  history's  page— as  earliest  Rome. 
There  is  a  wretch ! — accurst  his  name— 

The  lowest  of  the  low,  and  base— 
The  hero's  foe—the  blight  of  fame— 

My  native  sea-girt  isle's  disgrace. 
There  is  a  time  /—  when  mightiest  foes 

May  claim  a  tribute  justly  due; 
When  conquerors  yield  to  death's  repose 

The  wreath — in  life  they'd  pluck  anew. 

There  is  a  tomb!— where  sleeps  the  brave, 

The  mightiest  once  of  earthly  kings  ; 
No  sculptur'd  trophies  mark  the  grave; 

But  o'er  its  turf  the  salix  swings. 
There  is  a  fame  /—that  may  defy 

Man's  envy,  and  the  lapse  of  time- 
Napoleon  !  thine— shall  mount  as  high 

As  any  he— of  any  clime. 

C.  M.  Westmacott. 


JEKYL'S  IMPROMPTU, 

ON  SEEING  A  LEARNED  SERJEANT  COME  INTO  THE  KING'S  BENCH 

BEHOLD  the  Serjeant  full  of  fire, 

Long  shall  his  hearers  rue  it ! 
His  purple  garments  came  from  Tyre, 

His  arguments  go  to  it  !  Chronicle. 

C 


MY  GRANDSON'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES, 

TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF  IN  1925. 

BORN  in  1850,  and  having  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-five,  it  might  be  expected 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  I  should  be 
acquainted  with  many  facts  well  calculated  both 
to  interest  and  surprize  those  who  are  now  in 
their  youth ;  but  some  of  the  changes  which  I 
have  seen,  are  so  singular,  that  those  of  whom 
they  are  told,  will  wonder,  not  that  things  are  as 
they  now  are,  but  that  such  a  state  of  society 
ever  could  exist  as  that  which  was  witnessed  in 
England  within  the  last  century. 

Of  political  changes  T  may  speak  hereafter, 
but  here  I  particularly  allude  to  alterations  in 
the  general  economy  of  life. 

A  century  ago,  nay,  within  my  own  recollection, 

the  circulating  medium  of  this  country  consisted 

of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.    The  mines  of  South 

America  had  furnished  but  few  samples  of  the 

first  and  second,   and,   in  consequence  of  their 

scarcity,  they  were  called  the  "  precious  metals.'* 

Ludicrous  as  it  must  sound,  to  persons  of  our 

habits,  the  production  of  a  few  small  pieces  of  gold 

would  readily  obtain  all  the  articles  in  common 

use.  For  these  the  mechanic  gave  his  labour,  the 

merchant  his  goods,  and  the  doctor  his  medicine. 

I  was  but  a  lad  when  the  mines  were  brought 

into  full  play.   The  effects  of  what  was  called  the 

success  of  the  speculators   who  worked  them, 

were  curious  enough.   Individuals,  who  had  been 

wonderfully  enriched,  from  the  uncommonly  high 
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charges  made  for  all  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
soon  found  that  their  present  incomes  would  not 
purchase  more  than  an  eighth  of  what  the  same 
money  could  formerly  have  brought.  For  a  time, 
larger  and  larger  sums  continued  to  be  demanded, 
but,  in  the  end,  no  quantity  of  bullion  would 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  old  denomi- 
nations were  still  in  use,  but  articles  could  only 
be  bought  by  barter.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  a  butcher,  when  asked  the  price  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  to  reply,  "  It  is  half  a  crown  a  pound, 
but  we  can't  take  gold  or  silver." 

The  lawyers,  who,  at  the  beginning,  had  raised 
their  fees  from  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to 
thirteen  and  fourpence,  soon  found  that,  with 
this  increased  charge,  they  could  not  get  powder 
for  their  wigs.  Besides  the  bags  in  which  their 
briefs  were  carried,  their  clerks  were  now  charged 
with  others,  in  which  were  usually  deposited  their 
fees,  which  were  commonly  paid  in  bottles  of 
wine,  calves'  heads,  and  geese,  raw  and  roasted, 

At  the  theatres,  as  it  was  of  no  use  to  pay  or 
receive  money,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
prices  of  admission.  At  the  door,  a  turkey  was 
paid  for  admission  to  the  boxes,  a  capon  for  the 
pit,  and  pounds  and  half  pounds  of  pickled  pork 
for  the  first  and  second  galleries.  Watches, 
household  furniture,  and  wearing  apparel,  were 
also  received  for  admission;  but  these  it  was 
necessary  to  send  to  the  box-office,  where  proper 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  attend.  Excepting 
poultry,  no  fresh  meat  was  received  at  the  doors, 
save  on  those  nights  when  free  admissions  were 
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allowed,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
was  always  announced  by  the  words,  "  No  orders 
can  be  admitted."  A  spacious  soup  kitchen  was 
erected  in  the  rear  of  each  theatre,  from  which 
the  actors  received  their  salary  by  the  day,  in 
basons.  Successful  authors,  in  lieu  of  the  receipts 
of  the  third  night,  received  a  perpetual  free  ad- 
mission to  the  kitchen. 

The  parsons,  especially  the  Dissenters,  found 
it  difficult  to  arrange  their  collections.  Instead 
of  having  persons  to  stand  with  small  plates,  as 
had  once  been  the  practice,  to  receive  shillings 
and  sixpences,  two  trucks  were  stationed  right 
and  left  of  the  doors,  on  the  outside,  into  which 
the  congregation,  paying  as  they  went  in,  instead 
of  as  they  came  out,  pitched  bread,  beef-steaks, 
bunches  of  carrots,  mouse-traps,  tinder-boxes, 
and  other  articles.  I  remember  once,  on  attending 
a  sermon,  preached  for  the  advantage  of  a  Rev. 
Gentleman  who  had  been  disabled  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  I  contributed  a  new  wicker  cage,  with  a 
cock  magpie  who  had  lost  his  voice. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  customary  budget,  and  introduce  a 
new  system  of  duties  in  kind.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  filled 
that  situation,  very  pathetically  lament,  that  the 
"  over  production"  of  gold  then,  was  as  great  an 
evil  as  the  "over  production"  of  grain  had  been 
formerly.  Once,  he  added,  the  difficulty  was  how 
to  get  gold ;  then,  the  question  to  be  put  was, 
how  to  spend  it,  for  the  nation  already  resounded 
with  the  lamentations  of  those  who  had  been 
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creditors  of  the  state,  but  who  had  been  paid  off 
with  gold,  which  was  useless,  as  it  would  buy 
nothing. 

The  physicians  complained,  that  they  suffered 
from  not  being  judges  of  the  articles  which  they 
claimed  as  fees.  At  last,  however,  they  understood 
the  value  of  commodities,  generally,  better  than 
the  complaints  of  their  patients.  I  have  seen 
Doctor  Lancet  with  his  carriage  so  crammed  with 
various  articles  of  furniture,  that  he  looked  like 
a  broker,  or  dealer  in  marine  stores,  making  his 
escape  before  quarter-day. 

"  A  new  circulating  medium,"  we  must  have  ; 
•"  a  new  circulating  medium,"  was  the  cry  on  all 
sides.  It  was  necessary,  as  the  metals,  once 
called  precious,  now  began  to  be  used  for  the 
meanest  purposes.  It  will  create  astonishment 
at  the  present  day  to  state  it,  but  I  actually  stared 
like  a  conjuror  when  I  first  saw  a  warming-pan  of 
solid  silver ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  that  if  we  had 
then  seen,  what  is  now  an  every  day  spectacle,  a 
poor  ragged  labourer  cooking  beef  sausages  in  a 
golden  frying-pan,  we  should  have  questioned 
tis  honesty,  and  suspected  him  of  robbing  the 
Mint—a  building  in  which  metals  were  manufac- 
tured into  what  was  then  called  money. 

But  what  ought  the  new  circulating  medium  to 
be  ?  This  was  a  question  which  puzzled  many. 
Salt  was  proposed  by  an  Oxford  scholar,  who 
said  the  idea  was  classical.  But  the  hint  was 
thought  unseasonable ;  the  clergy  did  not  relish 
it;  and  the  players  said  they  did  not  wish,  in 
that  way,  to  get  salt  to  their  broth. 

Lead  was   next  suggested.     This,    however, 
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proved  to  have  been  set  afloat  by  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  mines  in  Derbyshire.  It  was 
opposed,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  old 
circulating  medium,  which  was  always  said  to  be 
too  easily  melted. 

An  Honourable  Gentleman,  now  no  more,  made 
a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  leather,  as  money. 
But,  unfortunately  for  his  plan,  it  was  proved 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  for  the  preceding  three  months,  the  firm  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  buying  up  (by  barter) 
all  the  hides  at  Leadenhall-market.  This  threw 
discredit  on  the  scheme. 

At  length  it  was  recollected,  that  certain  en- 
lightened nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  and 
Gambia,  used  cowries  as  money.  It  was  pro- 
posed  that  we  should  do  the  same.  The  philan- 
thropists liked  the  idea ;  as  they  contended,  with 
such  a  circulating  medium,  there  would  be  no 
forgery  or  coining;  two  crimes,  the  nature  of 
which  can  hardly  now  be  described.  On  mature 
deliberation,  this  hint  was  approved  and  adopted. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  large  spotted  shells  should 
pass  for  five  pounds,  the  small  white  ones  for 
twenty  shillings.  By  the  same  Act  which  esta- 
blished this  arrangement,  it  was  provided  that 
guineas  and  sovereigns  (pieces  similar  to  the 
dumps  which  boys  play  with  now)  should  be  used 
as  small  change. 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  the  nation  in  general, 
but  to  me  in  particular.  My  poor  wife,  Mrs, 
Ploddington,  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
twitting  me  with  "the  fortune  she  had  brought 
me."  I  was  allowed  to  lead  a  peaceable  life, 
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from  the  moment  in  which  she  found  that  the  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  she  possessed  when  I 
married  her,  were  now  of  less  value  than  so  many 
Blackamoor's  teeth.  Courier, 


TO  A  LADY. 

BY  LORD  BYRON. 

AND  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  Lady  !  speak  those  words  again  ; 
Yet,  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 
My  blood  runs  coldly  thro'  my  breast, 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet  methinks  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  thro'  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine ; 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease, 
To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh,  Lady  !  blessed  be  that  tear, 

It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep; 
Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 

To  those  whose  eye  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  Lady !  once  my  heart  was  warm 

With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine, 
But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 

A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet,  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  Lady !  speak  these  words  again ; 
Yet,  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

Hommage  aux  Dames. 


HOLYROOD. 

THE  moonlight  fell  like  pity  o'er  the  walls 
And  broken  arches,  which  the  conqueror, 
Had  rode  unto  destruction;  the  grey  moss, 
A  silver  cloak,  hung  lightly  o'er  the  ruins ; 
And  nothing  came  upon  the  soul,  but  soft, 
Sad  images.     And  this  was  once  a  palace, 
Where  the  rich  viol  answered  to  the  lute, 
-And  maidens  flung  the  flowers  from  their  hair 
Till  the  halls  swam  with  perfume :  here  the  dance 
Kept  time  with  light  hearts,  and  yet  lighter  feet; 
And  here  the  beautiful  Mary  kept  her  court, 
Where  sighs  and  smiles  made  her  regality, 
And  dreamed  not  of  the  long  and  many  years 
When  the  heart  was  to  waste  itself  away 
Jn  hope,  whose  anxiousness  was  as  a  curse  : 
Here,  royal  in  her  beauty  and  her  power, 
The  prison  and  the  scaffold,  could  they  be 
But  things  whose  very  name  was  not  for  her? 
And  this,  now  fallen  sanctuary,  how  oft 
Have  hymns  and  incense  made  it  holiness; 
How  oft,  perhaps,  at  the  low  midnight  hour, 
Its  once  fair  mistress  may  have  stolen  to  pour, 
At  its  pure  altar,  thoughts  which  have  no  vent 
But  deep  and  silent  prayer;  when  the  heart  finds 
That  it  may  not  suffice  unto  itself, 
But  seeks  communion  with  that  other  state, 
Whose  mystery  to  it  is  as  a  shroud 
In  which  it  may  conceal  its  strife  of  thought, 
And  find  repose        -        -        - 
-  But  it  is  utterly  changed  : 

No  incense  rises,  save  some  chance  wild  flower 
Breathes  grateful  to  the  air;  no  hymn  is  heard, 
No  sound,  but  the  bat's  melancholy  wings; 
And  all  is.  desolate  and  solitude. 
And  thus  it  is  with  links  of  destiny  :. 
Clay  fastens  on  with  gold — and  none  may  tell 
What  the  chain's  next  unravelling  will  be. 
Alas,  the  mockeries  in  which  fate  delights  ! 
Alas,  for  time!— still  more,  alas,  for  change! 

Literary  Gazette* 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  STEAM. 

WRITTEN  ON  BOARD  THE  MEDINA,  ON  HER  PASSAGE  PROM 
SOUTHAMPTON  TO  COVVES. 

IF  Adam  or  old  Archimedes  could  wake  as  from  a  dream, 

How  the  ancients  would  be  puzzled,  to  behold 
Arts,  manufactures,  coaches,  ships,  alike  impelled  by  steam; 

Fire  and  water  changing  bubbles  into  gold. 
Steam's  universal  properties  are  every  day  improving; 

All  you  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear,  is  done  by  steam; 
And  shortly  it  will  be  applied  to  every  thing  that's  moving, 

As  an  engine's  now  erecting  to  write  novels  by  the  ream. 
Fine  speeches  in  the  Parliament,  and  sermons  'twill  deliver; 

To  newspapers  it  long  has  been  applied ; 
Jn  King's  Bench  Court  or  Chancery  a  doubtful  question  shiver 

With  an  argument  already  "cut  and  dried  " 
c5 
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Its  benefits  so  general,  and  uses  so  extensive, 

That  steam  ensures  the  happiness  of  all  mankind ; 

We  grow  rich  by  its  economy,  and  travel  less  expensive 
To  the  Indies  or  America,  without  the  aid  of  wind. 

Southampton  Herald.— C.  M.  Westmacott. 


RAIL -ROADS. 

SIR, — I  am  an  admirer  of  improvement,  and 
consequently  an  impartial  spectator  of  the  pre- 
sent Joint  Stock  system .   I  patronize  in  my  humble 
way  all  in  turn,  though  I  doubt  if  I  shall  risk  my 
money  in  any.     I  buy  my  wine  of  the  "  London 
Genuine  Wine  Company,"— I  mean  to  bathe  with 
the  "  London  Sea  Water  Company," — I  send  my 
clothes  to  the  "  Steam  Washing  Company,"  and 
I'll  pawn  them  (when  I  cannot  get  a  dinner  with- 
out) at  Sir   William    Congreve  and   Mrs.   Fry's 
"  Joint  Stock  Pop  Shop."    I  was  always  fond  of 
Company,  and  I  wish  them  all  well.     We  are 
now  arrived  at  a  period  when  every  one  (being 
fully  employed)  begins  to  feel  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  do.     Conquest  has  produced  peace — 
peace,  plenty— plenty,  projects  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes ;  and  I  won't   positively  assert  that  I  have 
'•'  no  speculation  in  my  eyes'3  myself.     The  last 
series  of  projections  has,    however,   I  confess, 
startled  me.     The  restless  disposition  of  some 
people  is  now  beginning  to  manifest  itself.     They 
prefer  any  thing  to  remaining  as  they  are,  although 
their  present  state  be  never  so  good — and  accord- 
ingly their  wits  are  at  work  to   overthrow  the 
reigning  golden  age,   and  to  substitute   an  iron 
one.    Is  not  this  very  hard?    I  don't  mean  to  be 
ironical,  but  I  must  raise  my  voice  in  favour  of 
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my  old  friends  the  turnpike-roads  and  canals. 
Picture  to  yourself,  Sir,  a  well  MaoAdamized 
English  road,  winding  through  our  richly  cul- 
tivated country — view  it  as  you  fly  over  hill  and 
dale  on  the  top  of  a  neat  and  trim  stage  coach, 
with  its  four  prancing  horses — its  smart  harness 
— its  tidy  coachman — and  its  spruce,  jolly,  red- 
coated,  red-faced  guard.  What  can  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  ?  "What  man  has  not  felt  and 
owned  the  cheering  influence  of  this  happy  com- 
bination, so  exclusively  English  ?  And  yet,  Sir, 
there  are  discontented  spirits,  who  propose  to 
take  their  stations  at  the  very  sides  of  our  roads 
and  canals,  and  rail  away  at  them  until  they  chase 
them  from  the  field.  We  are  threatened  with  the 
total  abolition  of  all  such  matters.  The  services 
of  the  most  noble  and  useful  of  animals  are  to  be 
scorned—the  horse  is  to  be  put  on  half-pay — the 
smiling  white  roads  we  love  to  look  on,  while  we 
call  to  mind  the  times  we  have  been  whirled  along 
them  in  search  of  the  objects  of  our  heart's  best 
affections,  are  to  disappear.  In  future,  the  pro- 
gress of  our  public  vehicles  will  be  traced,  like 
that  of  some  noxious  reptile,  by  the  dingy,  dirty 
train  they  leave  behind.  The  whip  must  yield  to 
the  poker — the  coachman  doff  his  dapper  benjamin 
for  a  black  smock-frock,  and  sit  in  cloudy  idle- 
ness from  stage  to  stage,  or  only  vary  it  by 
twirling  his  smutty  thumbs,  and  ever  and  anon, 
perchance,  withdrawing  one  to  scratch  his  grimy 
face.  The  guard,  if  he  retain  his  present  relative 
position,  will  both  be  a  fire-guard  and  need  one ; 
and  should  either  of  these  officers  have  any 
difference  with  us  on  the  way,  instead  of  his 
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being  as  heretofore  row'd  by  us,  it  is  but  too* 
probable  we  may  all  be  blown  up  by  him.  Hence- 
forth a  flying  chimney  will  alone  mark  the  distant 
movement  of  the  traveller,  while  the  springing  of 
an  iron  rattle,  a  profusion  of  black  smoke,  and  a 
hissing  of  as  many  geese,  proclaim  his  near  ap- 
proach. I  will  not  ask  room  to  enumerate  all  the 
miseries  attendant  on  the  proposed  reign  of  dark- 
ness, soot,  and  terror.  I  must,  however,  take 
leave  to  remind  passengers  by  Steam  Coaches, 
of  the  certainty  of  their  suffering  from  vapours — 
to  request  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  however 
fast  they  may  go  horizontally,  they  run  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  increasing  in  velocity  tenfold,  should 
any  sudden  freak  of  the  boiler  give  them  a  per- 
pendicular direction — and  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  London  against  seeding  their  accustomed  pre- 
sents of  oysters  to  their  country  friends  by  these 
conveyances,  until  they  have  first  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  they  like  them  stewed. 

Again,  Sir,  with  respect  to  our  old  and  plea- 
sant-looking friends,  the  Canals.  I  am  an  admirer 
of  Nature,  and  prefer  Canals  to  Rail-roads,  be- 
cause I  would  rather  at  any  time  wash  her  beau- 
tiful face  than  dirty  it.  Besides,  water  extin- 
guishes fire ;  but  it  will  be  quite  a  new  order  of 
things,  when  fire  is  allowed  to  put  out  water.  Is 
speed  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  new  roads? 
Here  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  way — not  that  I 
believe  any  thing  is  in  reality  to  be  gained  in 
expedition  generally — but  I  must  admit,  that  all 
perishable  articles  will  go  faster  by  the  hot  con- 
veyance than  the  cold  one.  It  will  be  somewhat 
amusing  to  see  packages  sent  by  these  fire-wag- 
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gons  marked,  "  to  be  kept  wet)'  for  unless  this  be 
done,  they  will  probably  take,  as  well  as  be  taken, 
by  fire. 

Do,  good  Sir,  lend  your  potent  aid,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  coming  year,  to  avert 
this  mass  of  evils,  and  help,  by  advice,  by  en- 
treaty, by  warnings,  by  ridicule,  by  any  tiling, 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  these  zVow-hearted  spe- 
culators, who  would  take  from  the  people  of  this 
free  country  all  hopes  of  another  merry  Christ- 
mas. If  we  must  be  slaves,  let  it  not  be  to  iron 
masters— let  us  open  our  eyes  before  the  accu- 
mulation of  smoke  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
see — and  let  us,  above  all  things,  beware,  lest 
Rail-roads,  like  party,  prove  "  the  madness  of 

many  for  the  gain  of  few." 

Birmingham  Gazette. 


KITES. 

"Boys  fly  kites  for  recreation,  and  men 
from  other  motives  ;  the  first  require  the  wind  to 
raise  the  kite,  and  the  second  the  kite  to  raise 
the  wind." 


When  boys  unite 
To  fly  their  kite, 
The  object  gainrdis  recreation; 
Graceful  on  high, 
It  mounts  the  sky, 
The  boys  are  lost  in  admiration. 


When  men  unite 

To  fly  their  kite, 
The  object  lost  is  reputation  ; 

Graceless  below 

It  falls  to  toe, 
Thewercare/cwndin  trepidation. 


The  diff'rence  plain, 

Betwixt  these  twain, 
Is  seen  by  every  lively  mind; 

First  kite  (we  praise  it) 

Wants  wind  to  raise  it ; 
The  last  kite  wants  to  raise  the  wind. 
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• 

• »   Magno  veluti  cumflamma  sonore 
Virgea  suggeritur  costis  undantis  aheni, 
Exultantque  cestu  latices;  furit  intus  aqute  vis, 
Fumidus  atque  alte  spumis  exuberat  amnis: 
Nee  jam  se  capit  unda:  volat  vapor  ater  ad  auras. 

^  Sors  Virgiliana,  drawn  on  board  a  Steam-boat,  in  the  passage 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne,  in  1623. 

NEVER  did  wight,  in  ancient  days, 

Of  such  sublime  discoveries  dream 
As  Watt:  be  his  then  all  the  praise, 

Who  taught  us  first  the  power  of  Steam. 

The  hundred-hand  Briareus'  power 

To  us  no  power  at  all  would  seem; 
Watt's  hundred-horse  one,  in  an  hour  . 

Can  do  the  work  of  years  with  Steam. 

Would  Archimedes,  or  Alphonso* 

( Whose  science  le;l  him  to  blaspheme), 
So  long  with  levers  have  gone  on  so, 

If  they  had  guess'd  the  strength  of  Steam? 

Up  comes  a  river  from  the  mine, 

Exhausted  its  obstructing  stream, 
•  And  metals  glow  and  diamonds  shine — 
The  rich  and  rare  results  of  Steam. 

On  Delia's  arm,  on  Chloe's  breast, 

Gems,  cheap  as  Bristol  stones,  will  beam; 

O'erflowing  be  the  miser's  chest, 

With  gold  produced,  and  coin'd  by  Steam. 

Profoundest  speculators  puzzling, 

Well  might  it  cause  surprize  extreme, 
To  learn  that  Hindoos  wear  our  muslin, 

Wove,  and  embroider'd  too  by  Steam. 

*  Alphonso  the  Tenth  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  said,  "  Give 
me  matter  and  motion,  and  1 11  make  you  a.  world." 
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To  India  in  two  months  you  '11  sail, 

Should  not  the  world-contracting  scheme 

For  want  of  funds  or  fuel  fail, 
The  primum  mobiles  of  Steam. 

What  did  the  awkward  ancients  know 

Of  navigation  ?    Their  Trireme 
Three  knots  an  hour  could  scarcely  row : 

A  dozen  we  can  run  with  Steam. 

That  Frenchmen  vapour,  well  we  know ; 

But,  in  that  faculty  supreme, 
We  clearly  our  advantage  shew, 

By  vapouring,  as  we  do,  with  Steam. 

Brunei  performs  his  tasks  with  ease, 

Though  woefully  his  engines  scream  ; 
Iron  and  blocks  he  cuts  like  cheese — 

Such  wonders  does  he  work  with  Steam! 

Five  hundred  balls,  per  minute  shot, 

Our  foes  in  fight  must  kick  the  beam : 
Let  Perkins  only  boil  his  pot, 

And  he'll  destroy  them  all  by  Steam. 

But  warlike  arts  now  much  less  thought  on, 

Since  those  of'peace  we  better  deem. 
We  shall  contend  for  silk  and  cotton, 

And  try  who  most  can  do  by  Steam. 

Our  fruits  and  flowers  we  need  not  owe 

To  sunshine ;  for,  without  a  gleam, 
Our  fruits  and  flowers  are  made  to  grow 

Luxuriant  now  by  genial  Steam. 

All  stoves  and  chimnies  superseded 

The  aspect  south,  and  solar  beam, 
To  warm  your  house  there's  nothing  needed 

But  circling  tubes  to  spread  your  Steam. 

The  newspapers  your  breakfast  bless ; 

No  dinner-talk  unless  you  see  ?em: 
Ten  thousand,  says  the  Times,  our  press 

Strikes  off  in  three  short  hours  by  Steam, 
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M'Adam,  who  such  feats  has  done, 
That  we  a  statue  should  decree  him, 

Will  see  along  our  railways  run 
Stage-coaches  hissing  hot  with  Steam. 

The  horse  and  ox  we  want  not  now 

To  furnish  out  a  set  or  team, 
For  we  shall  travel,  cart,  and  plough, 

Faster,  and  cheaper  far,  by  Steam. 

Your  linen  you  may  wash  and  dry 

In  Surrey,  somewhere  near  to  Cheam: 

The  Washerwoman's  Company 
Perform  the  process  there  by  Steam. 

Tailors,  no  doubt,  a  coat  will  make, 
As  shoes  are  made,  without  a  seam*: 

Five  minutes  hardly  will  it  take, 
If  they  should  do  the  job  by  Steam. 

Abridg'd  will  by  your  household  cares; 

You'll  skini  your  milk,  and  churn  your  cream, 
And  mend,  believe  me,  your  affairs 

With  this  your  steady  servant,  Steam. 

And  if  a  spendthrift  you  have  been, 
Your  income  soon  you  may  redeem, 

As,  from  your  bills,  it  will  be  seen 
How  good  a  manager  is  Steam. 

Instead  of  incubation,  ovens 
Th'  Egyptians  hold  in  great  esteem ; 

But  why  not  hatch  (the  addled  slovens !) 
Their  chicks,  as  we  do  ours,  by  Steam? 

You  've  only  to  put  on  the  pot, 

You  '11  roast  your  pig,  and  boil  your  bream, 
And  have  your  dinner  hot  and  hot; 

So  excellent  a  cook  is  Steam! 

Physicians  out  of  date  will  grow, 
And  you  will  rarely  have  to  fee  'em : 

To  Mahomet  f  at  once  you  '11  go, 

Who  '11  set  you  all  to  rights  by  Steam. 

*  At  Battersea  Bridge.  f  At  Brighton, 
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Our  debt  and  taxes  will  be  paid, 

(This  seems  indeed  a  case  extreme), 
And  all  you  wish,  and  want,  be  made, 
.  By  the  omnipotence  of  Steam. 

Dull  as  a  post  unless  you  be, 

As  Homer  blind,  or  Polypheme, 
From  what  I've  said,  you'll  clearly  see 

How  much  we  owe  to  Watt  and  Steam. 

No  Muse  have  I  had  to  invoke, 

For  so  felicitous  my  theme, 
That,  certain  as  the  piston's  stroke, 

Up  comes  some  lucky  rhyme  to  Steam. 

My  poem  only  fills  a  sheet, 

Though  I  could  spread  it  o'er  a  ream  t 
Bat  keep  my  secret — be  discreet— 

Tis  manufactured  all  by  Steam. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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ALPHABETS. 

THE  English  alphabet  contains  twenty-four 
letters ;  to  which,  if  we  add  j  and  v,  consonants, 
there  will  be  twenty-six ;  the  French  contains 
twenty-three ;  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Samaritan,  twenty-two  each ;  the  Arabic  twenty- 
eight  ;  the  Persian  thirty-one ;  the  Turkish  thirty- 
three  ;  the  Georgian  thirty-six ;  the  Coptic  thirty- 
two  ;  the  Muscovite  forty-three ;  the  Greek  twenty- 
lour;  the  Latin  twenty-two ;  the  Sclavonic  twenty- 
seven;  the  Dutch  twenty-six;  the  Spanish  twenty- 
seven  ;  the  Italian  twenty ;  the  Ethiopic  and  Tar- 
tarian, each  two  hundred  and  two ;  the  Indians 
of  Bengal  twenty-one;  the  Baramese  nineteen; 
the  Chinese  have,  properly  speaking,  no  alphabet, 
except  we  call  their  whole  language  by  that  name ; 
their  letters  are  words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics, 
amounting  to  about  eighty  thousand.  Mirror. 


CURIOUS  COINCIDENCES. 

IT  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  advantageous  to  readers,  as  far  as  the 
economy  of  time  is  concerned,  if  the  "  heads"  of 
new  publications,  with  the  names  of  the  printers 
and  publishers,  alone,  were  submitted  to  the 
public.  Thus,  without  the  fatigue  of  labouring: 
through  an  elaborated  advertisement,  a  man  would 
at  once  discover  the  subject  of  the  work  an- 
nounced, and  the  place  at  which  it  might  be  pro- 
cured. We  have  taken  the  hint,  and  lay  before 
our  readers  a  specimen  of  such  a  catalogue. 

No.  I.  Prospectus  for  a  Company  to  supersede  ^ 

the  employment  of  Climbing  Boys,  and  >  Suttaby. 
Sweeping  Chimnies    ............  •  •  J 

II.  Lord  Suffield  on  the  Game  Laws  ......     Hunter. 

III.  An  Essay  on  Humanity,  and  the  absolute^  jj0^c/j     an(j 

necessity  of  abolishing   corporal   pu-  > 
nishment  in  schools     .....  .........  3 

IV.  Life  of  the  ci-devant  General  Wilson  •  -  j 

V.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbrcad*  •  •  •     Sams. 
VI.  The  Antidote  ......................     Bain. 

VII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  difference  between  ^  Cato  and  Mar-< 
Reform  and  Revolution  ............  $      tyr. 

VIII.  Account  of  the  Funeral  of  Louis  XVIII.  j  ^jgLj^ 

IX.  Account   of  the  Haslewood  System    of  )  rr  ,  »      . 

rearing  Chickens  by  steam,  hot  pressed  \ 
X.  Juvenile  Indiscretions    ..............  \  B^Ludgate- 


XI.  The  Heroes  of  Moulsey  .............. 

XII.  Isaak  Walton's  Complete  Angler  ......     Hookham. 

XIII.  Mrs.  Rundell's  Cookery,  with  plates     ••     Maicinan» 

XIV.  Candid  Criticism    ........  •  •  .  .....  .  .     Ginger. 

XV.  Lives  of  R.   B.   Sheridan  and  Thomas  )  Boosey     and 

Sheridan  ............  ?  t  ..........  )      Son. 
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No,  XVI.  A  Collection  of  all  the  Parliamentary 
Speeches  and  Motions  of  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.  Colonel   Davies,   Sir  \  Payne  &  Fuss. 
Robert     Wilson,     and    Alderman 
Wood 

XVII.  The  Proceedings  in  the  Fife  Cause.-  { 

XVIII.  Prospectus  for  an  Agricultural  Invest-  > 
men  t  Company 5 

XIX.  Thoughts  on  the  Dissenters'  Marriage5  C*^%  and 

Bil1 i     Pans/;/ 

XX.  Proceedings  of  the  Jennerian  Society     Cowie. 

XXI.  Poetical  Epistle  from  Hayne's  Man  >  R./J.,..-., 

_,  *«TL  •     i-     j  j  T»  i.  i  BQ.iu.iLin. 

Cannon  to  White-headed  Bob  •  •  •  •  ) 

XXII.  A  Tribute  to  the  Fair Booth. 

'  XXIII.  The  Art  of  Shaving Carpenter. 

XXIV.  Wilson's  Analysis  of  Dancing Bail. 

XXV.  Maberly  on  Hack  Cabriolets Bumpus. 

XXVI.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  } 

Robinson    on    the   Reduction    of  >  Wright. 

Taxation •  •  *  * ........  J 

XXVII.  A  System  of  Commercial  Policy,  by  >  nv . 

the  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson  ...*S 
XXVIH.  Lithographic  View  of  the  New  Lon-  >  ,,    , 

don  Bridge ^          ' 

XXIX.  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Stair Bannister. 

XXX.  History  of  Giants Longman. 

XXXI.  The  Letters  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  }  prkstl 

ry"        '  John  Bull. 

IMPROMPTU, 

UPON  SEEING  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  JOHN  TOWNSEND  THE 
BOW-STREET  OFFICER,  WALKING  DOWN  LONG-ACRE,  IN  CLOSE  CON- 
VERSATION. 

"  WHEN  Greek  meets  Greek,  the  tug  of  war," 

The  proverb  tells,  is  great; 
When  Jack  meets  Jack,  some  mighty  Jar 

Must  sure  portend  the  State. 
But,  what  need  puny  mortals  fear, 

When  constellations  bright, 
Like  England's  Learned  Legal  Peer, 

And  Bow-street  Trap^  unite.  Chronicle. 
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A  LADY'S  PARTING  ADDRESS  TO  LONDON. 

"  Sedjumenta  vacant,  et  sol  indinat,  eundum  est." 

AND  must  we  part !  dear  Town,  adieu! 
Where  every  object  still  was  new, 
Where  days  and  nights  so  swiftly  flew — 

Farewell,  dear  London ! 

No  more  thy  bustle  shall  delight, 

No  more  thy  shops  shall  glad  my  sight, 

With  every  ware  and  dainty  dight— 

Farewell,  dear  London ! 

Where  else  such  bargains  can  we  buy  ? 
Where  make  so  quick  the  money  fly ? 
And  every  wildest  want  supply, 

As  in  dear  London? 

Where  can  we  gad  the  livelong  day 

Amidst  variety  so  gay  ? 

And  then  at  night  to  see  a  play  ! 

O  charming  London ! 

0  happy  City,  bless'd  by  fate ! 
Where  else  do  people  dine  so  late, 
Lords,  merchants,  ministers  of  state, 

As  in  dear  London? 

How  sweet  at  night,  by  hook  or  crook, 

To  squeeze  through  crowds,  and  snatch  a  look, 

Elbowing  bishop,  lord,  or  duke, 

On  stairs  in  London. 

And  oft  at  operas,  balls,  and  plays, 
With  nonchalance  affect  to  gaze 
At  painted  girls  and  men  in  stays, 

Who  throng  in  London. 

Alas!  such  joys  are  mine  no  more, 

1  go  to  join  my  Aunt — the  bore! 
To  rise  at  seven,  and  dine  at  four, 

Far,  far  from  London, 
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How  oft  in  tedious  winter  nights, 
When  every  gentler  sound  affrights, 
Shall  I  remember  thy  delights, 

Too  charming  London ! 

Nay,  when  the  cypresses  shall  wave 
Their  mournful  branches  o'er  my  grave, 
Oft  shall  my  ghost  escape,  and  have 

A  peep  at  London. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  BAR. 

IT  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  public,  if  the  press  were  as  notoriously  venal 
as  the  bar.  A  barrister  is  paid  for  advocating  one 
opinion  to-day,  and  for  advocating  another  to- 
morrow :  no  person  thinks  of  identifying  him  with 
either;  the  reasons  in  both  cases  are  weighed, 
and  the  character  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
organ  through  which  they  find  their  way  to  the 
public,  is  never  once  thought  of.  The  Solicitor- 
general,  for  instance,  took  a  side  the  other  day 
in  the  case  of  De  Tastet  and  Latham,  which  he 
will  have  to  oppose  again  in  a  day  or  two,  in  .the 
case  of  Abbott.  What  has  this  double  advocacy 
to  do  with  the  grounds  of  the  two  opinions  ?  It 
would  indeed  be  very  unfortunate  for  a  litigant, 
if  it  were  to  be  understood  that  the  advocate  to 
whom  he  commits  his  cause,  must  necessarily  be 
persuaded  himself  of  the  goodness  of  it. 

Why  should  not  a  public  writer  be  allowed  to 
shift  his  ground  for  pay,  as  well  as  a  lawyer? 
There  is  a  squeamishness  about  the  press,  which 
is  altogether  out  of  character  in  an  age  like  this. 
Would  the  reasons  in  a  leading  article  be  one  whit 
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less  convincing,  because  a  different  set  of  rea- 
sons was  broached  in  a  leading  article  of  the 
preceding  day,  any  more  than  the  reasons  in  a 
speech  of  a  barrister,  because  he  advanced  reasons 
in  favour  of  other  principles  immediately  before? 
What  is  it  to  the  public,  whether  the  writer  is 
sincere  or  insincere,  or  whether  he  is  paid  or  not 
paid?  Why  should  the  reasoning  derive  any  force 
from  any  extrinsic  consideration? 

If  public  writers  were  as  venal  as  lawyers ;  if 
they  advocated,  in  the  same  unblushing  manner, 
all  sorts  of  opinions,  the  readers  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  tribulation  of  perusing  the  articles 
written  during  the  period  when  a  journal  is  shifting 
its  ground ;  when  it  is  veering  from  one  opinion  to 
another.    Sometimes  this  mystifying  period  ex- 
tends to  a  whole  quarter  of  a  year,  and  it  is  a 
sheer  loss  both  to  the  writer  and  reader.    I  ex- 
pect to  see  the  time  when  these  prejudices  will  be 
surmounted ;  when  a  Journal,  like  the  Courier,  for 
instance,  instead  of  praising  an  Administration 
through  thick  and  thin,  will  praise  it  one  day  and 
attack  it  the  next.  Every  party  or  individual  who 
wished  support  to  an  opinion,  would  look  round 
the  press,  as  litigants  do  round  the  bar,  for  those 
who  could  do  most  justice  to  it.  This  rigid  virtue 
of  the  press  gives  the  bar  a  great  advantage  over 
it.    When  a  man  is  stung  by  a  barrister  possessed 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  command  of  invective, 
he  determines,  if  he  has  any  sense,  to  retain  him 
for  his  next  suit.     Now  if  it  were  understood  that 
public  writers  were  equally  venal,  a  minister,  in- 
stead of  punishing  the  author  of  an  article  against 
him,  by  a  year's  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  would 
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immediately  set  him  to  write  an  article  against 
some  of  his  opponents.  This  is  an  easy  way  oi 
rendering  the  libel  law  a  dead  letter. 

There  are  yet  some  silly  prejudices  respecting 
lawyers,  which  I  expect  to  see  removed,  as  well 
as  the  above  respecting  writers.  I  observe  one 
of  your  contemporaries  praises  the  Attorney- ge- 
neral, who,  I  am  ready  to  allow,  is  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  men  the  English  bar  ever  pos- 
sessed, for  abstaining  from  colouring  the  facts,  in 
his  opening  speech  against  Mr.  Fauntleroy.  Now 
why  should  a  barrister  refuse  to  avail  himself  of 
any  advantage  the  present  state  of  the  law  gives 
him  ?  Change  the  law  if  you  will ;  but  if  a  bar- 
rister avails  himself  of  it  for  his  interest,  throw 
the  blame  on  the  law,  and  not  on  him.  If  lam 
anxious  to  preserve  my  game,  and  wish  to  hang 
a  poacher  or  two,  who  may  be  innocent  of  the 
murder  with  which  I  charge  them,  though  thieves 
of  my  game,  why  should  not  a  barrister  earn  his 
cool  hundred  by  bamboozling  a  jury?  What  is 
it  to  him  that  he  knows  the  men  are  innocent ; 
that  he  knows  his  sophistries  cannot  be  answered 
by  another  counsel ;  that  there  is  an  old  woman 
on  the  bench,  and  clod-pated  fellows  on  the  jury? 
His  buisness  is  to  earn  his  fee,  let  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  mend  the  laws,  attend  with  equal 
zeal  to  theirs. 

Do  we  not  know  that  an  Italian  bravo,  so  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  his  trade,  is  proud  of  the 
money  he  has  earned  by  it?  Whatever  is  safe 
is  honest.  Put  an  end  to  sanctuaries,  and  you 
will  put  an  end  to  assassination,  and  then  the 
assassin  will  obtain,  a  new  light.  In  the  same 
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manner  do  not  blame  a  barrister  for  hanging  a 
man,  but  give  the  prisoner  a  counsel. 

I  hope  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  will  in  time 
see  their  true  interests,  and  learn,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  lawyers,  to  be  more  venal,  and  they 
will  be  more  respected. 

A  MAN  WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Chronicle. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  READING  "ANTOMMARCHI'S 
LAST  MOMENTS  OF  NAPOLEON*." 

Tis  not  the  end— he  will  live  again 

In  the  days  and  years  to  come ; 
His  name  shall  stir  the  hearts  of  men, 

As  'twere  a  battle-drum. 
And  kings,  whose  sires  he  had  uncrown'd, 
Shall  shrink  and  tremble  at  the  sound. 

Tis  not  the  end — although  his  life 

So  darkly  pass'd  away, 
Not  as  it  should  pass,  in  the  strife 

Of  some  great  battle-day ; 
Yet  men  shall  turn  from  might  and  power 
To  think  upon  that  lonely  hour. 

Tis  not  the  end — for  many  an  age 

The  high-soul'd  and  the  brave 
Shall  dare  the  ocean  pilgrimage 

To  seek  his  silent  grave ; 
There  to  forget  his  faults  and  pride, 
While  fancy  shadows  HOW  HE  DIED.  H,  M.  P. 

*  "  Napoleon  was  about  to  breathe  his  last !  a  slight  froth  covered 

his  lips— he  was  no  more ! — Such  is  the  end  of  all  human  glory !" 

Vol.  ii.  p.  157, — New  Monthly  Magazine, 
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THE  BUBBLE-MARKET,  OR  SHARE-LIST,  IN  VERSE. 

SINCE  verse,  as  every  body  knows, 
Sticks  to  the  memory  more  than  prose, 
I  think  'tis  pity  that  no  poet 
Possessed  of  skill,  has  deigned  to  show  it, 
By  writing  down  a  rhyming  list 
Of  all  the  projects  which  exist, 
And  which,  to  save  the  reader  trouble, 
<Jo  by  our  general  name  of  Bubble  !— 
Then  this  hiatus  here  do  I 
Most  humbly  venture  to  supply. 
(Fear  nothing  humbug  or  ironical, 
I  copy  from  last  Wednesday's  Chronicle, 
And  merely  put  in  doggrel  verses 
What  it  in  dogged  prose  rehearses). 
MINES— Mexican,  Peruvian,  Chilian, 
(Three  Anglos),  Chilian  plain,  Brazilian  : 
•Chilian  a  third  time  named  we  find, 
But  then  'tis  with  Peruvian  join'd;— 
United  Mexicans  are  two, 
Distinguished  as  the  old  and  new ; 
Columbian — Rio  de  la  Plate — 
Pasco- Peruvian — and  the  great — 
(But  then  I  scarce  know  how  to  do  a 
Rhyme  for  the  word)  Tlalpuxahua,— 
The  General  Mine  Association — 
And  two  of  this  our  British  nation, 
•Cornwall  and  Devonshire — and  last, 
Welsh  coal  and  iron — if  you  cast 
Your  eye  upon  the  list  you've  seen, 
You'll  find  their  number  is  fifteen. 

The  other  schemes  are  still  more  plenty ; 
Their  number  swells  to  nine-and-twenty. 
Schemes  on  a  nature  to  content  all — 
Marine  Alliance — Continental — 
The  General  Steam-boat  Navigation — 
The  Golden  Coast  Association — 
Protector,  leagued  from  fire  t'  assure  us— 
Peruvian — Mexican — Hondu  ras^ 
D 
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The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  scheme- 
Patent  canals  by  patent  steam- 
Factories,  which  th'  Irish  will  employ  all 
Canadian  ships — and  Stauway  Royal ; 
Of  metropolitans  are  three, 
Marine — Fish — Milk  from  Alderney. 
Elsewhere  do  you  your  milk  prefer  ?  .t 

A  dairy  dates  from  Westminster. 
Australian—Bristol  Ship  Canal — 
Columbian  Agricultural— 
Laplatan  too— Imperial  Glass — 
Salt  clubs  and  saline  stores  t'  amass—- 
Provincial Bank  for  Erin's  land — 
Bricks  (London) — British  iron— and 
Three  companies  for  Pearl  up-fishing— 
So  buy  in  any  to  your  wisliing. 
You'll  find  ali  neatly  plann'd  to  gull* 
His  money  from  Mynheer  John  Bull. 

JVea/s  of  Literature. 

'*  A  comparison  of  the  scheming  of  1825  with  that  of  1720.  Wild 
as  are  some  of  the  speculations  which  now  teem  around  us,  we  can- 
not make  out  such  a  list  as  belonged  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. There  were  at  that  period  Companies  whose  nominal  capitals 
exceeded  three  hundred  millions,  and  which  were  formed  for  the 
following  among  other  purposes: — 


For  making  glass-bottles. 

For  an  assurance  against  thieves. 

For  trading  in  hair. 

For  a  flying  machine. 

For  insuring  of  horses. 

For  making  of  looking-glasses. 

For  feeding  of  hogs. 

For  curing  the  gout  and  stone. 

For  making  oil  of  poppies. 

For  bleaching  coarse  sugar. 

For  making  of  stockings. 

For  an  air-pump  for  the  brain. 


For  insurance  against  divorces. 

For  making  butter  from  beech- 
trees. 

For  paving  London  streets. 

For  extracting  silver  from  lead. 

For  making  of  radish  oil. 

For  a  perpetual  motion. 

For  japanning  of  shoes. 

For  making  deal  boards  of  saw- 
dust. 

For  a  scheme  to  teach  the  casting 
of  nativities. 


And  the  stock  of  the  least  prosperous  of  these  Companies  bore  a 
premium  of  100/.  per  cent.!  Examiner, 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  LOTTERIES. 

THE  cruel  voice  of  Robinson  decrees 

That  we  must  have  the  Lottery  no  more  ! 
Who  can  refuse  a  mournful  tear  to  squeeze 

From  his  grieved  eyes,  at  this  bereavement  sore  ? 
Farewell,  rich  visions  !  which  to  fancy's  gaze 

Call'd  up  prospective  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
Which  cheer'd  the  progress  of  those  luckless  days, 

When  not  a  ducat  in  the  purse  was  found, 
And  yet  we  all  could  hope  our  fondest  wishes 
Would  yet  be  crown'd  by  some  good  chance  at  Dish's. 

A  wailing  voice — 'tis  Bish's  own — we  hear 

Behind  King  Charles,  high  perch'd  at  Charmg-cross ; 
Eastward  the  woe  spreads  fast  in  grim  career, 

And  Sivewright  at  famed  Cornhill  mourns  his  loss. 
Swift  grieves,  that  never  will  his  Poultry  hatch 

Such  golden  eggs  in  fortune's  nest  again. 
From  Lucky-corner  ne'er  shall  Eyton  watch 

The  shower  of  gold  descend  in  blissful  rain. 
Goodluck  laments  his  ominous  name  undone, 
And  Hazard  mourns  his  occupation  gone  ! 

No  more  shall  we  behold  the  thronging  street, 

Fill'd  with  placards  with  figures  scribbled  o'er—- 
No more  shall  we  the  out-stretch'd  handbill  greet, 
Or  hail  the  pole  which  tempting  thousands  bore ; 
Or,  gazing  high  with  spectacle  on  nose, 

Some  wond'rous  wonder  in  large  letters  trace, 
While  in  brevier,  betwixt  the  staring  rows, 
A  lottery-puff  conceal'd  its  modest  face. 
As  thus— 

THE  KING, 
but  just  in  time  to  nick  it, 
Has  bought, 

AND 

so  has 
MR.  BROUGHAM, 

a  Ticket. 
D2 
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Et-cetera.     I  shan't  copy  all  the  puff, 

For  such  things  all  my  readers  oft  have  read. 
Are  not  tnese  losses  cause,  and  cause  enough, 

To  make  us  hang  in,  woe  the  heavy  head? 
But  one  remains  behind,  far  sadder  still, 

Which  comes  still  nearer  to  this  aching  heart,. 
V/oe  unto  us  poor  devils  of  the  quill, 

For  closed  against  us  is  one  bounteous  mart. 
No  more  shall  we  compose  the  sentence,  terse, 
Or  hymn  Tom  Bish  in  floods  of  numerous  verse. 

One  mighry  advertising  source  is  dried- 
One  subject  for  the  puffing  tribe  is  gone ; 

Praised,  therefore,  though  thou  beest  on  every  side, 
Yet  still  I  curse  thee,  Frederick  Robinson  ! 

Though  Whig  with  Tory  in  thy  laud  unite, 
(Somewhat  like  lion  lying  down  with  lamb), 

Though  even  the  Times  to  thee  may  be  polite, 
And  down  thy  throat  John  Bull  his  praises  cram, 

Yet  'mid  this  general  clap  shall  rise  a  groan 

T'pon  thy  startled  ear,  for  Lotteries  overthrown: 

lie  said,  and  plunging  down  the  muddy  height, 

Into  the  Coal-hole  stepp'd,  his  pipe  to  light, 

News  of  Literature 
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ON  THE  RIVAL  DOCTORS — ADAM  AND  EVE. 

IN  Eden,  'till  ADAM  beheld  EVE  his  wife, 
No  mortal  could  lead  a  more  peaceable  life ; 
But  when  in  the  garden  EVE  once  found  a  place, 
Poor  ADAM'S  became  a  most  ruinous  case  ! 

In  Cheltenham,  at  present,  we  find  it  the  same— 
Who  so  happy  as  ADAM,  till  naughty  EVE  came? 
In  the  very  same  street  where  He  cures  the  phthisic, 
EVE'S  opened  a  shop — to  draw  teeth  and  sell  physic! 

Cheltenham  Journal. 
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MRS.  RAMSBOTTOM'S  LETTER. 

TO  JOHN  BULL. 

Montague-place,  Jan.  6,  1825. 

DEAR  MR.  BULL— Why  don't  you  write  to 
us — or  call  ?  We  are  all  of  us  well,  and  none  of 
us  no  more,  as  perhaps  you  may  suppose,  except 
poor  Mr.  Ram. — of  course  you  know  of  his  dis- 
ease :  it  was  quite  unexpected,  with  a  spoonful  of 
turtle  in  his  mouth— the  real  gallipot,  as  they  call 
it.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  gone  to 
heaven;  and  my  daughters  are  gone  to  Bath, 
except  Lavy,  who  is  my  pet,  and  never  quits  me. 

The  physicians  paid  great  attention  to  poor 
Mr.  Ram.,  and  he  suffered  nothing — at  least  that 
I  know  of.  It  was  a  very  comfortable  thing  that  1 
was  at  home  shay  new,  as  the  French  say,  when 
he  went,  because  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the 
last  of  one's  relations  and  friends. 

You  know  we  have  been  to  Room  since  you 
heard  from  us — the  infernal  city,  as  it  is  called — 
the  seat  of  Poopery,  and  where  the  Poop  himself 
lives.  He  was  one  of  the  Carnals,  and  was 
elected  just  before  we  was  there:  he  has  changed 
his  name,  not  choosing  to  disgrace  his  family. 
He  was  formerly  Doctor  Dallyganger,  but  he 
now  calls  himself  Leo,  which  the  Papists  reverse, 
and  call  him  Ole  or  Oleness.  He  is  a  fine  cretur, 
and  was  never  married,  but  he  has  published  a 
Bull  in  Room,  which  is  to  let  people  committ  all 
kind  of  sin  without  impunity,  which  is  different 
from  your  Bull,  which  shoes  up  them  as  does  any 
crime.  He  is  not  Poop  this  year,  for  he  has 
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proclaimed  Jew  Billy  in  his  place,  which  is  very 
good,  considering  the  latter  gentleman  is  a  gene- 
ral, and  not  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

Oh,  Mr.  Bull,  Room  is  raiey  a  beautiful  place. 
We  entered  it  by  the  Point  of  Molly,  which  is 
just  like  the  Point  and  Sally  at  Porchmouth,  only 
they  call  Sally  there  Port,  which  is  not  known  in 
'.Room.  The  Tiber  is  not  a  nice  river,  it  looks 
yellow';  but  it  does  the  same  there  as  the  Tames 
does  here.  We  hired  a  carry-letty  and  a  cocky- 
oily,  to  take  us  to  the  Church  of  Salt  Peter, 
which  is  prodigious  big: — in  the  center  of  the 
pizarro  there  is  a  basilisk  very  high— on  the  right 
and  left  two  handsome  foundlings;  and  the  farcy, 
as  Mr.  Fulmer  called  it,  is  ornamented  with  col- 
lateral statutes  of  some  of  the  Apostates. 

There  is  a  great  statute  of  Salt  Peter  himself, 
hut  Mr.  Fulmer  thinks  it  to  be  Jew  Peter,  which 
I  think  likely  too — there  were  three  brothers  of 
the  same  name,  as  of  course  you  know — Jew 
Peter  the  Fortuitous,  the  Capillary,  and  Toe- 
nails  :  and  it  is  euros  that  it  must  be  him,  for  his 
toes  are  kissed  away  by  the  piety  of  the  religious 
debauchees  who  visit  his  shin  or  shrine — besides, 
!I  think  it  is  Jew  Peter,  because  why  should  not 
he  be  worshipped  as  well  as  Jew  Billy? — Mr. 
Fulmer  made  a  pun,  Lavy  told  me,  and  said  the 
difference  between  the  two  Jew  Billies  was,  that 
one  drew  all  the  people  to  the  sinagog,  and 
the  other  set  all  the  people  agog  to  sin — I  don't 
conceive  his  meaning,  which  I  am  afraid  is  a 
Dublin  tender. 

There  was  a  large  quire  of  singers,  but  they 
squeaked  too  much  to  please  me— and  played  OK 
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fiddles,  so  I  suppose  they  have  no  organs  ;— the 
priests  pass  all  their  time  in  dissolving  sinners  by 
oracular  confusion,  which,  like  transmogrification, 
is  part  of  their  doctoring — the  mittens  in  the 
morning,  and  whispers  at  night,  is  just  equally 
the  same  as  at  Paris. 

Next  to  Salt  Peter's  Church  is  the  Church  of 
Saint  John  the  Latter  End,  where  the  Poop  always 
goes  when  he  is  first  made — there  is  another 
basilisk  here,  covered  with  highro-griffins. 

T  assure  you  the  Colocynth  is  a  beautiful  ruin 
—it  was  built  for  fights,  and  Mr.  Fulmer  said 
that  Hell  of  a  Gabbler,  an  Emperor,  filled  his 
theatre  with  wine — what  a  sight  of  marvels,  Mr. 
B. ;  oh,  so  superb ! — the  carraway,  and  paring, 
and  the  jelly  and  tea-cup,  which  are  all  very 
fine  indeed. 

The  Veteran  (which  I  used  foolishly  to  call  the 
Vacuum  till  I  had  been  there)  is  also  filled  with 
statutes — one  is  the  body  of  the  Angel  Michael, 
which  has  been  ripped  to  pieces,  and  is  therefore 
said  to  be  Tore-so — but  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
poetical  fixture : — the  statute  of  the  Racoon  is 
very  moving,  its  tail  is  prodigious  long,  and  goes 
round  three  on  'em— the  Antipodes  is  also  a  fine 
piece  of  execution. 

As  for  paintings,  there  is  no  end  to  them  in 
Room — Mr.  Raffles's  Transmigration  is,  I  think, 
the  finest — much  better  than  his  Harpoons : — 
there  are  several  done  by  Hannah  Bell  Scratchy, 
which  are  beautiful ;  I  dare  say  she  must  be 
related  to  Lady  Bell,  who  is  a  very  clever  painter, 
you  know,  in  London.  The  Delapidation  of  St. 
John  by  George  Honey,  is  very  fine,  besides 
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several  categorical  paintings,  which  pleased  roe 
very  much. 

The  shops  abound  with  Cammyhoes  and  Tally- 
hoes—which  last  always  reminded  me  of  the 
sports  of  the  field  at  home,  and  the  cunning  of 
sly  Reynolds  a  getting  away  from  the  dogs.  They 
also  make  Scally  holies  at  Rome,  and  what  they 
call  obscure  chairs— but  oh,  Mr.  B.  what  a  ce- 
metry  there  is  in  the  figure  of  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dicine, which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Tusk  and 
Eye — her  contortions  are  perfect. 

We  walked  about  in  the  Vicissitude,  and  hired 
a  maccaroni,  or  as  the  French,  alluding  to  the 
difficulty  of  satisfying  the  English,  call  them,  a 
fi  lucky  to  please,"  and,  of  course,  exploded  the 
Arch  of  Tightas  and  the  Baths  of  Diapason. 
Every  day  exposes  something  new  there,  to  the 
lovers  of  what  they  call  the  belly  arty,  who  have 
made  a  great  many  evacuations  in  the  Forum. 
Poor  Lavy,  whom  I  told  you  was  fond  of  silly 
quizzing,  iell  down  on  the  Tarpaulin  Rock,  in 
one  of  her  revelries. — Mr.  Fulmer  said  it  would 
make  a  capital  story  when  she  got  home,  but  I 
never  heard  another  syllabub  about  it. 

One  thing  surprised  me — the  Poop  (who  wears 
three  crowns  together,  which  are  so  heavy,  that 
they  call  his  cap  a  tirer)  is  always  talked  of  as 
Paw-paw,  which  seems  very  improper ;  his  Ole- 
ness  was  ill  the  last  day  we  went  to  the  Chapel 
at  the  Choir  and  all,  having  taken  something 
delirious  the  day  before  at  dinner;  he  was  after- 
vvards  confined  with  romantic  gout;  but  we  saw 
enough  of  him  after,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
the  Carnals  prostituting  themselves  successfully 
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before  him— he  is  like  the  German  corn-plaster 
which  Mr.  Ram.  used  to  use — quite  unavailable. 

However,  Mr.  B.,  the  best  part  of  all,  I  think, 
was  our  coming  home ;  I  was  so  afraid  of  the 
pandittis,  who  were  all  in  trimbush  with  arque- 
basades  and  bagnets,  that  I  had  no  peace  all  the 
time  we  were  on  root — but  I  must  say  I  liked 
Friskhearty ;  and Tiffaly  pleased  me,  and  so  did 
Miss  Senis's  Villa  and  the  Casket  Alley ;  how- 
ever home  is  home,  be  it  never  so  homely,  and 
here  we  are,  thank  our  stars. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you,  if  you  will 
but  call  upon  us.— Lavy  has  not  been  at  the 
halter  yet,  nor  do  i  know  when  she  will,  because 
of  the  mourning  for  poor  Mr.  Ram. — indeed  I  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  of  shag  green  on  account  of 
his  disease,  and,  above  all,  have  not  been  able 
to  have  a  party  on  Twelfth  Night. — Yours  truly, 

DOROTHEA  RAMSBOTTOM. 

Pray  write,  dear  Mr.  B.  John  Bull. 

[For  the  previous  Letters  of  Mrs.  llamsbottom,  see  die  Spirit  o£ 
the  Journals  for  1823  and  1824.] 
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No  doubt  he's  most  unwise,  that  grudges 
An  ample  salary  to  Judges,- 
For  independent  their  condition 
Should  be,  and  free  from  all  suspicion  : 
The  stinted  thing  is  never  well  done — 
I  hope  they'll  think  of  poor  Lord  Eldon !  * 

*  This  proposition -will,  of  course,  be  opposed  by  the  Chancellor 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  only  because  it  is  an  innovation,  but 
because  he  sincerely  feels  with  Homer,  that  a£ioi  re  £i/caiorarot 
av6pw7rwv,  the  most  just  of  men  are  those  who  are  contented  with 
the  least.  It  is  also  well  known  that  he  has  long  been  wedded  to  the 
mother  of  Justice.  "  Frugalitas  fere  mater  Justitice." 

Chronicle. 
D  5 
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PENSIVE  STANZAS  TO  MISS  ML  A.  TREE. 

MY  Jasamine  !  my  Myrtle  !  my  Rose  ! 

My  pretty,  my  favourite  Tree  ! 
I  shall  give  up  the  play,  heaven  knows ! 

If  you  give  up  its  temple,  and  me ! 
What's  Clctri  without  you, —  and  what 

Farmer  Fawcett's  old  corn-yard  ?— J  care 
Not  for  Home,  sweet  Home,  where  you  are  not — 

Nor  a  palace,  if  you  are  not  there  ! 

If  I  knew  Mr.  Bradslmw,  I  would 

Remonstrate  against  your  retreat  I 
Now  Rosalind  dies  in  the  wood, 

.^nd  Rosina  must  rot  in  the  wheat ! 
Your  marriage  will  consecrate  two 

With  happiness,  that  I  believe  ! 
But  what  is  the  Public  to  do  ? 

What  the  world — what  must  I  do— but  grieve? 

Have  you  given  us  Pittites  a  thought  ? 

Your  earliest  admirers,  Miss  Tree? 
Is  the  love  of  a  populace  nought? 

Is  my  happiness  nothing  to  me  ? 
Oh  think,  ere  you  enter  the  ring, — 

The  prize-ring,  when  you  are  within  it, 
What  voice  will  be  left  us  to  sing,— 

What  voice  like  thine  own,  little  Linnet  ? 

When  you  sing — when  you  speak — Lady-bird ! 

You  are  somehow  so  musical  sweet, 
That  one  thinks  your  heart's  echo  is  heard, 

And  one's  own  begins  straightway  to  beat ! 
Your  eye  hath  a  music,  I  swear! 

And  your  step  hath  a  melody  too  ! 
Oh  !  I  think,  on  my  life,  your  whole  air 

Is  an  air — and  the  town  thinks  so  too  ! 

You  remind  me  of  dreams, — fairy  tales,— 

Book-fancies,-— and  poesy  things;—- 
Your  Psyche-like  voice  never  fails 

To  make  my  mind  take  to  its  wings! 
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You're  the  "  singing  Tree,"  that  Fairy  One, — 

Which  in  pantomime  now  one  may  see ! 
You're  the  orange,  6ee-lov'd,  in  the  sun  ! 

A  person  alive,— yet  a  Tree ! 

Where  will  honest  Will  Shakspeare's  old  songs, — 

Old  songs  of  the  lieart, — find  a  tone 
Fit  to  make  mellow  work  of  the  wrongs 

And  the  joys  of  true  love,  when  you're  gone  ? 
Oh  !  think,  dear  M.  A. !  ere  you  part, 

What  Orlando  will  do  for  a  mate  ! 
What  a  death-blow  to  Viola's  heart  !— 

Do  you  think  Mr.  B.  couldn't  wait? 

Other  singers  there  may  be— there  are— 

Vestris,  with  the  garb  of  a  lad  on  ; — 
No  musical  voice  has  Miss  Carr, 

But  that  isn't  the  case  with  Miss  Graddon. 
Miss  Hallande  is  charming,  no  doubt, 

And  Miss  Povey  sings  sweetly,  'tis  true, 
But  not  these,  nor  the  Stephens,  can  rout 

My  remembrances,  Myrtle !  of  you  ! 

IvIrSt  Orger  remains,— Mrs.  Bunn,— 

Mrs.  West, — but  then  she  has  no  voice  \ 
Oh  !  I  think  not  on  them  !— No  !  nor  on 

Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Harlowe,  Miss  Boyce  \ 
E'en  thy  seniors  I  once  could  esteem  ! 

Every  dear  old  autumnal  delight ! 
But  my  Davenport  now  is  no  dream ! 

And  my  grove  is  gone  out  of  my  sight ! 

Miss  Chester  in  fulness  of  bloom, 

Her  sweetness  may  waste  on  the  air ; 
Miss  P.  (Lady  L.)  in  a  room 

May  warble,  but  I'm  in  despair ! 
Miss  Love  may  be  merry,  not  wise, 

With  her  laugh,  light  and  short  as  her  gown ; 
Miss  Foote,  with  her  dangerous  eyes,. 

May  return,  if  she  pleases  to  town  !— 
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But  if -you  go, — I  pack  up  my  heart ! 

Take  a  place,  for  some  grove,  by  the  stage,-— 
And  in  silence,  outside,  I  depart,— 

To  vent,  in  the  forests,  my  rage ! 
I'll  read  As  You  Like  It,  and  pine 

Over  roots  and  remembrance : — and  I 
Will,  by  Heaven  !  as  the  June  days  decline, 

Cut  your  name  on  your  namesake, — and  die  ! 

'  London  Magazine. 
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Written  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  when  a  young  man,  and 
placed  by  him  on  the  table  of  a  young  Lady  on  the  morning  of  her 
marriage,  she  having,  a  few  days  before,  presented  him  with  K 
piece  of  Plush,  to  make  a  Pair  of  Shooting  Breeches. 

WHEN  all,  on  this  auspicious  day, 
Well  pleased,  their  grateful  homage  pay, 
And  sweetly  smile,  arid  softly  say 

A  thousand  little  speeches, 
My  muse  shall  touch  her  tuneful  strings,. 
Nor  scorn  the  gift  her  duty  brings, 

A  pair  of  shooting  breeches. 

Soon  shall  the  tailor's  mystic  art 

Have  fashioned  them  in  every  part, 

And  made  them  tight,  and  spruce,  and  smart, 

With  twenty  thousand  stitches ; 
Then  mark  the  moral  of  my  song — 
Oh  may  your  loves  but  prove  as  strone, 
And  wear  as  well,  and  last  as  long, 

As  these  my  shooting  breeches. 

And  when,  to  ease  this  load  of  life, 
1  take  unto  myself  a  wife, 

I  ask  not  wealth  nor  riches ; 
Temper  like  thine  alone  I  pray, 
Temper  like  thine,  serene  and  gay, 
Inclined  like  thine,  to  give  away,— 

Not  wear  thyself— the  breeches. 

Herald. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  APOLOGY. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. — This  Gentleman  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  different  papers, 
in  consequence  of  some  remarks  which  appeared 
respecting  a  Latin  Inscription  which  the  Baronet 
had  inscribed  over  the  image  of  his  favourite  dog, 
The  frankness  and  good  humour  of  the  worthy 
Baronet,  manifested  in  this  letter,  strongly  sup- 
port the  general  opinion,  that  his  moral  qualities 
correspond  with  his  intellectual  powers: — 

"  SIB, — As  I  am  a  friend  to  truth,  even  in  trifles,  I  cannot 
consent  to  shelter  myself  under  the  classical  mantle  which  M. 
Lionel  Berguer,  and  some  unknown  friend,  have  chosen  to  extend 
in  their  charity  over  my  faults  in  prosody.  The  two  lines  were 
written  in  mere  whim,  and  without  the  least  intention  of  their 
being  made  public.  In  the  first  line,  the  wordjaces  is  a  mistake 
of  the  transcriber  (whoever  took  that  trouble):  the  phrase  is 
dormiSf  which  I  believe  is  good  prosody.  The  error  in  the  second 
line,  adjanuaniy  certainly  exists,  and  I  bow  to  the  castigation,  I 
must  plead  the  same  apology  which  was  used  by  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  he  misinterpreted  a  veterinary  phrase  of  ordinary 
occurrence — Ignorance — pure  ignorance  was  the  cause  of  my 
blunder.  Forty  years  ago,  longs  and  shorts  were  little  attended 
to  in  the  Scottish  education,  and  I  have,  it  appears,  forgot  the 
little  I  may  then  have  learned.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  am 
far  from  undervaluing  any  branch  of  scholarship,  because  I  have 
not  the  good  fortune  to  possess  it,  and  heartily  wish  that  those 
who  succeed  us  may  have,  the  benefit  of  a  more  accurate  classical 
education  than  was  common  in  my  earlier  days.  The  inscrip- 
tion cannot  now  be  altered ;  but  if  it  remains  a  memorial  of  my 
want  of  learning,  it  shall  not  in  addition  convey  any  imputation 
on  my  candour.  I  should  have  been  ashamed,  at  a  more  stirring 
time,  to  ask  admission  for  this  plea  of  guilty;  but  at  present  you 
may,  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  paper.  Pugna  est  de  paupcre 
resni. — I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

«  Abbotsford,  Nov.  12.  "  WALTER  SCOTT." 

John  Bull.. 


NUMBER  A  HUNDRED. 

A- NEW  SONG,    BY  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,   ESQ.   HIMSELF. 

You  will  find  by  the  cover,  that  our  Magazine  9 

This  month  of  its  numbers  A  HUNDRED  has  seen  ! 

Seven  years  and  a  half  has  old  Christopher  North 

Its  energies  guided  through  paths  full  of  worth; 

He  asks  you,  then,  readers,  to  join  in  a  glass, 

And  with  hip,  hip,  hurrah!  let  the  jolly  toast  pass. 

Shout  aloud !  let  our  foes  hear  the  cheery  sound  thunder'd— 

Here's  to  Maga  success,  and  her  number  A  HUNDRED  ! 

When  first  he  his  right  hand  had  set  to  her  helm, 
How  gloomy  and  black  look'd  the  state  of  the  realm  ! 
There  were  radical  meetings — and  blood-thirsty  mobs — 
And  hunger  pinch'd  bellies — and  poorly-fill'd  fobs ; 
In  each  hamlet  was  seen  some  vile  demagogue's  face — 
And  the  Whigs — what  a  woe  ! — had  some  chances  of  place. 
He  said  we'd  outlive  such  bad  times— has  he  blunder'd  ?— ~ 
He  appeals  to  the  days  which  see  NUMBER  A  HUNDRED, 

There  were  riots,  and  tumults,  and  Manchester  crowds—- 
And blockheads  rigg'd  out  in  their  blankets  for  shrouds- 
Then  there  came  o'er  the  sea,  more  to  darken  the  scene, 
Full  of  murder  and  vengeance,  Brougham's  client  the  Queen, 
Then  villany  rampant  paraded  the  land, 
And  strumpets  and  ruffians  fought  hard  for  command. 
In  the  struggle,  from  loyalty  he  never  sunder'd— 
Number  Fifty  spoke  out  just  like  NUMBER  A  HUNDRED. 

He  found  a  poor  gang  of  poor  praters  had  seized 
The  critical  throne,  and  prosed  just  as  they  pleased. 
One  kick  of  his  foot  spurn'd  these  jackasses  down — 
Knock'd  from  Jeffrey's  small  numskull  the  gingerbread  crown— 
Frightened  Chalmers  away  "with  his  bellow  of  pith, 
And  smoked  in  fine  style  holy  Jack-pudding  Smith — 
Show'd  how  Bully  Brougham  bounc'd~ and  how  fat  Leslie  blun- 
der'd-* 
All  from  Number  the  Seventh,  down  to  NUMBER  A  HUNDRED. 

A  rascally  crew  of  low  creatures,  but  vain, 
Domineer'd,  when  he  rose,  in  the  realms  of  Cockainge; 
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All !  where  are  they  now  ? — Let  them  rot  in  the  dirt, 

For  their  fangs  have  been  drawn,  and  they  now  cannot  hurt. 

Even  Byron,  though  using  their  monarch  as  tool, 

Call'd  them  after  our  nickname,  the  base  Cockney-school. 

Yet  the  wretches  themselves  would  most  sadly  have  wonder'd, 

Had  we  said  how  they'd  sink  before  NUMBER  A  HUNDRED. 

He  will  leave  you,  kind  readers,  at  leisure  to  judge 

If  he  has  not  demolish'd  the  kingdom  of  Fudge— •> 

Put  some  stop  to  all  vapouring  of  critical  stuff 

'Mid  the  wholesome  retailers  of  Balaam  and  Puff— 

Laugh'd  down,  with  what  power  he'll  permit  you  to  guess, 

The  airs  of  the  gentlemen  sage  of  the  press — 

And  stripp'd  many  a  daw  of  his  plumages  plunder'd, 

From  the  day  he  commenced,  up  to  NUMBER  A  HUNDRED. 

If  some  idiots  there  be,  both  in  Athens  and  Babel, 
Whom  in  pertness  and  impotence  still  he  lets  gabble, 
Don't  lay  this  to  your  hearts.     By  no  means  apprehend 
That  their  clack  in  due  time  shall  not  come  to  its  end. 
When  the  cup  of  their  scampishness  swells  to  the  brim, 
Look  to  Christopher  then,  and  depend  upon  him  ; 
Their  last  they'll  have  libell'd,  lied,  haver'd,  and  maunder'd, 
Long  ere  Maga,  triumphant,,  counts  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED. 

But  let's  end  in  good  humour— since  first  we  began, 
Have  we  not  spread  around  a  whole  spring-tide  of  fun? 
Written  papers  of  eloquence,  learning,  and  sense, 
Prose  and  rhyme,  which  to  pathos  or  wit  have  pretence  ? 
(Mix'd  with  which,  if  some  nonsense  or  trash  you  may  find, 
Why  pardon  it,  lads,  'tis  the  lot  of  mankind). 
On  the  whole,  Kit  is  sure  that  by  none  'twill  be  wonder'd, 
If  he  calls  "  a  high  bumper  for  NUMBER  A  HUNDRED." 

Blackwoo(Ts  Edinburgh  Alagazine. 
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MEN  dying  make  their  wills,  why  cannot  wives? 
Because  wives  have  their  wills  during  their  lives. 

B.  HUGH  AN,  1628. 

Chronicle. 
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JOHN  BULL. 

A  PORTRAIT  BY  WILLIAM  HA2LITT. 

THERE  are  two  things  that  an  Englishman 
understands,  hard  words  and  hard  blows.  Nothing 
short  of  this  (generally  speaking)  excites  his  at- 
tention or  interests  him  in  the  least.  His  neigh- 
bours have  the  benefit  of  the  one  in  war  time,  and 
his  own  countrymen  of  the  other  in  time  of  peace. 
The  French  express  themselves  astonished  at  the 
feats  which  our  Jack- tars  have  so  often  performed. 
A  fellow  in  that  class  of  life  in  England  will  strike 
his  hand  through  a  deal  board, — first,  to  show  his 
strength,  which  he  is  proud  of;  secondly,  to  give 
him  a  sensation,  which  he  is  in  want  of;  lastly, 
to  prove  his  powers  of  endurance,  which  he  also 
makes  a  boast  of.  So  qualified,  a  controversy 
with  a  cannon-ball  is  not  much  out  of  his  way : 
a  thirty-two  pounder  is  rather  an  ugly  customer, 
but  it  presents  him  with  a  tangible  idea  (a  thing 
he  is  always  in  search  of) — and,  should  it  take  off 
his  head  or  carry  away  one  of  his  limbs,  he  does 
not  feel  the  want  of  the  one  or  care  for  that  of  the 
other.  Naturally  obtuse,  his  feelings  become 
hardened  by  custom ;  or  if  there  are  any  qualms 
of  repugnance  or  dismay  left,  a  volley  of  oaths,  a 
few  coarse  jests,  and  a  double  allowance  of  grog, 
soon  turn  the  affair  into  a  pastime.  Stung  with 
wounds,  stunned  with  bruises,  bleeding  and 
mangled,  an  English  sailor  never  finds  himself  so 
much  alive  as  when  he  is  flung  half  dead  iato  the 
cock-pit ;  for  he  then  perceives  the  extreme  con- 
sciousness of  his  existence  in  his  conflict  with 
external  matter,  in  the  violence  of  his  will,  and 
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his  obstinate  contempt  for  suffering.  He  feels 
his  personal  identity  on  the  side  of  the  disagree- 
able and  repulsive ;  and  it  is  better  to  feel  it  so 
than  to  be  a  stock  or  a  stone,  which  is  his  ordi- 
nary state.  Pain  puts  life  into  him ;  action,  soul : 
otherwise,  he  is  a  mere  log.  The  English  are  not 
like  a  nation  of  women.  They  are  not  thin- 
skinned,  nervous,  or  effeminate,  but  dull  and 
morbid:  they  look  danger  and  difficulty  in  the 
face,  and  shake  hands  with  death  as  with  a  brother. 
They  do  not  hold  up  their  heads,  but  they  will 
turn  their  backs  on  no  man :  they  delight  in  doing 
and  in  bearing  more  than  others :  what  every  one 
else  shrinks  from  through  aversion  to  labourer 
pain,  they  are  attracted  to,  and  go  through  with,  and 
so  far  (and  so  far  only)  they  are  a  great  people. 
At  least,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  a.  pug- 
nacious set.  Their  heads  are  so  full  of  this,  that 
if  a  Frenchman  speaks  of  Screib,  the  celebrated 
farce-writer,  a  young  Englishman  present  will 
suppose  he  means  Cribb  the  vboxer ;  and  ten 
thousand  people  assembled  at  a  prize-fight  will 
witness  an  exhibition  of  pugilism  with  the  same 
breathless  attention  and  delight  as  the  audience 
at  the  Theatre  Franqais  listen  to  the  dialogue  oi 
Racine  or  Moliere.  Assuredly,  we  do  not  pay 
the  same  attention  to  Shakspeare :  but  at  a  box- 
ing-match every  Englishman  feels  his  power  to 
give  and  take  blows  increased  by  sympathy,  as  at 
a  French  theatre  every  spectator  fancies  that  the 
actors  on  the  stage  talk,  laugh,  and  make  love  as 
he  would.  A  metaphysician  might  say,  that  the 
English  perceive  objects  chiefly  by  their  mere 
material  qualities  of  solidity,  inertness,  and  im^ 
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penetrability,  or  by  their  own  muscular  resistance 
to  them ;  that  they  do  not  care  about  the  colour, 
taste,  smell,  the  sense  of  luxury  or  pleasure : — 
they  require  the  heavy,  hard,  and  tangible  only, 
something  for  them  to  grapple  with  and  resist,  to 
try  their  strength  and  their  unimpressibility  upon. 
They  do  not  like  to  smell  to  a  rose,  or  to  taste  of 
made-dishes>  or  to  listen  to  soft  music,  or  to  look 
at  fine  pictures,  or  to  make  or  hear  fine  speeches, 
or  to  enjoy  themselves  or  amuse  others :  but  they 
will  knock  any  man  down  who  tells  them  so,  and 
their  sole  delight  is  to  be  as  uncomfortable  and 
disagreeable  as  possible.  To  them  the  greatest 
labour  is  to  be  pleased :  they  hate  to  have  nothing 
to  find  fault  with :  to  expect  them  to  smile  or  to 
converse  on  equal  terms,  is  the  heaviest  tax  you 
can  levy  on  their  want  of  animal  spirits  or  intel- 
lectual resources.  A  drop  of  pleasure  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  extract  from  their  hard,  dry, 
mechanical,  husky  frame ;  a  civil  word  or  look  is 
the  last  thing  they  can  part  with.  Hence  the 
matter-of-factness  of  their  understandings,  their 
tenaciousness  of  reason  or  prejudice,  their  slow- 
ness to  distinguish,  their  backwardness  to  yield, 
their  mechanical  improvements,  their  industry, 
their  courage,  their  blunt  honesty,  their  dislike  to 
the  frivolous  and  florid,  their  love  of  liberty  out 
of  hatred  to  oppression,  and  their  love  of  virtue 
from  their  antipathy  to  vice.  Hence  also  their 
philosophy,  from  their  distrust  of  appearances  and 
unwillingness  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and  even  their 
poetry  has  its  probable  source  in  the  same  re- 
pining, discontented  humour  which  flings  them 
from  cross-grained  realities  into  the  region  ot 
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lofty  and  eager  imaginations*. — A  French  gen- 
tleman, a  man  of  sense  and  wit,  expressed  his 
wonder  that  all  the  English  did  not  go  and  live 
in  the  South  of  France,  where  they  would  have  a 
beautiful  country,  a  fine  climate,  and  every  com- 
fort almost  for  nothing.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
they  would  go  back  in  shoals  from  this  scene  of 
fancied  contentment  to  their  fogs  and  sea-coal 
fires,  and  that  no  Englishman  can  live  without 
something  to  complain  of.  Some  persons  are 
sorry  to  see  our  countrymen  abroad,  cheated, 
laughed  at,  quarrelling  at  all  the  inns  they  stop 
at : — while  they  are  in  hot  water,  while  they  think 
themselves  ill-used,  and  have  but  the  spirit  to 
resent  it,  they  are  happy.  As  long  as  they  can 
swear,  they  are  excused  from  being  complimen- 
tary :  if  they  have  to  fight,  they  need  not  think  : 
while  they  are  provoked  beyond  measure,  they 
are  released  from  the  dreadful  obligation  of  being 
pleased.  Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  they 
are  dull :  introduce  them  into  company,  and  they 
are  worse.  It  is  the  incapacity  of  enjoyment  that 

*  We  have  five  names  unrivalled  in  modern  times  and  in  their 
different  ways  : — Newton,  Locke,  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton — 
and  if  to  these  we  were  to  add  a  sixth,  that  could  not  be  questioned  in 
his  line,  perhaps  it  would  be  Hogarth.  Our  wit  is  the  effect  not  of 
gaiety,  but  spleen  — the  last  result  of  a  pertinacious  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum.  Our  greatest  wits  have  been  our  gravest  men.  Fielding  seems 
to  have  produced  his  History  of  a  Foundling  with  the  same  delibera- 
tion and  forethought  that  Arkwright  did  his  spinning-jenny.  The 
French  have  no  poetry;  that  is>  no  combination  of  internal  feeling 
with  external  imagery.  Their  dramatic  dialogue  is  frothy  verbiage, 
or  a  mucilage  of  sentiment  without  natural  bones  or  substance:  ours 
constantly  clings  to  the  concrete,  and  has  a  purchase  upon  matter. 
Outward  objects  interfere  with  and  extinguish  the  flame  of  their 
imagination:  with  us  they  are  the  fuel  that  kindle  it  into  a  brighter, 
and  stronger  blaze. 
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makes  them  sullen  and  ridiculous ;  the  mortifica- 
tion they  feel  at  not  having  their  own  way  in 
everything,  and  at  seeing  others  delighted  without 
asking  their  leave,  makes  them  haughty  and 
distant.  An  Englishman  is  silent  abroad  from 
having  nothing  to  say ;  and  he  looks  stupid,  be- 
cause he  is  so.  It  is  kind  words  and  graceful 
acts  that  afflict  his  soul — an  appearance  of  hap- 
piness, which  he  suspects  to  be  insincere  because 
he  cannot  enter  into  it,  and  a  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  which  dejects  him  the  more  from  making 
him  feel  the  want  of  it  in  himself;  pictures  that 
he  does  not  understand,  music  that  he  does  not 
feel,  love  that  he  cannot  make,  suns  that  shine 
out  of  England,  and  smiles  more  radiant  than 
they.  Do  not  stifle  him  with  roses;  do  not  kill 
him  With  kindness:  leave  him  some  pretext  to 
grumble,  to  fret,  arid  torment  himself.  Point  at 
him  as  he  drives  an  English  mail-coach  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  of  Rome,  to  relieve  his  despair 
of  eclat,  by  affording  him  a  pretence  to  horsewhip 
some  one.  Be  disagreeable,  surly,  lying,  knavish, 
impertinent,  out  of  compassion ;  insult,  rob  him, 
and  he  will  thank  you  ;  take  any  thing  from  him 
(nay  even  his  life)  sooner  than  his  opinion  of  him- 
self and  his  prejudices  against  others,  his  moody 
dissatisfaction,  and  his  contempt  for  every  one 
who  is  not  in  as  ill  a  humour  as  he  is. 

John  Bull  is  certainly  a  singular  animal.  It  is 
the  being  the  beast  he  is,  that  has  made  a  man  of 
him.  If  he  does  not  take  care  what  he  is  about, 
the  same  ungoverned  humour  will  be  his  ruin. 
He  must  have  something  to  butt  at;  and  it 
matters  little  to  him  whether  it  be  friend  or  foe, 
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provided  only  he  can  run-a-muck.     He  must  have 
a  grievance  to  solace  him,  a  bug-bear  of  some 
sort  or  other  to  keep  himself  in  breath :  otherwise, 
he  droops  and  hangs  the  head— he  is  no  longer 
John  Bull,  but  John  Ox,  according  to  a  happy 
allusion  of  the  Poet-Laureate's.    This  necessity 
of  John's  to  be  repulsive  (right  or  wrong)  has  been 
lately  turned  against  himself,  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  and  his  proper  cost.    Formerly,  the  Pope, 
the  Devil,  the  Inquisition,   and  the   Bourbons, 
served  the  turn,  with  all  of  whom  he  is  at  present 
sworn  friends,  unless  Mr.  Canning  should  throw 
out  a  tub  ton  whale  in  South  America:  then  Bo- 
naparte took  the  lead  for  a  while,  in  John's  panic- 
struck  brain;   and  latterly,  the  Whigs  and  the 
Examiner  newspaper  have  borne  the  bell  before 
all  other  topics  of  abuse  and  obloquy.     Formerly, 
Liberty  was  the  word  with  John, — now  it  has  be- 
come a  bye-word.    Whoever  is  not  determined 
to  make  a  slave  and  a  drudge  of  him,  he  defies, 
he  sets  at,  he  tosses  in  the  air,  he  tramples  under 
foot  j  and  after  having  mangled  and  crushed  whom 
he  pleases,  stands  stupid  and  melancholy  (fcenum 
in  cornu)  over  the  lifeless  remains  of  his  victim. 
When  his  fury  is  over,  he  repents  of  what  he  has 
done—too  late.    In  his  tame  fit,  and  having  made 
a  clear  stage  of  all  who  would  or  could  direct  him 
right,  he  is  led  gently  by  the  nose  by  Mr.  Croker, 
and  the  "  Stout  Gentleman"  gets  upon  his  back, 
making  a  monster  of  him.    Why  is  there  a  tablet 
stuck  up  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  the  memory 
of  the  three  last  of  the  Stuarts?    Is  it  a  baises- 
mains  to  the  Pope,  or  a  compromise  with  Legiti- 
macy? Is  the  dread  of  usurpation  become  so 
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strong,  that  a  Reigning  Family  are  half-ready  to 
acknowledge  themselves  usurpers,  in  favour  of 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  come  back  to  assert 
their  claim,  and  to  countenance  the  principles 
that  may  keep  them  on  a  throne,  in  lieu  of  the 
paradoxes  that  placed  them  there  ?  It  is  a  hand- 
some way  of  paying  for  a  kingdom  with  an  epi- 
taph, and  of  satisfying  the  pretensions  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  But  we  did  not  expel  the 
slavish  and  tyrannical  Stuarts  from  our  soil  by 
the  volcanic  eruption  of  1688,  to  send  a  whining 
Jesuitical  recantation  and  writ  of  error  after  them 
to  the  other  world  a  hundred  years  afterwards. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  inscription  is  merely 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  misfortune.  What!  from 
that  quarter?  No !  it  is  a  "  lily-livered,"  polish- 
ed, courtly,  pious  monument  to  the  fears  that 
have  so  long  beset  the  hearts  of  Monarchs ;  to  the 
pale  apparitions  of  Kings  dethroned  or  beheaded 
in  time  past  or  to  come  (from  that  sad  example) 
to  the  crimson  flush  of  victory,  which  has  put  out 
the  light  of  truth,  and  to  the  reviving  hope  of  that 
deathless  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
when  they  shall  once  more  reign  as  gods  upon  the 
earth,  and  make  of  their  enemies  their  footstool ! 
Foreigners  cannot  comprehend  this  bear-garden 
work  of  ours  at  all ;  they  "  perceive  a  fury,  but 
nothing  wherefore."  They  cannot  reconcile  the 
violence  of  our  wills  with  the  dulness  of  our  ap- 
prehensions, nor  account  for  the  fuss  we  make 
about  nothing ;  our  convulsions  and  throes  with- 
out end  or  object,  the  pains  we  take  to  defeat 
ourselves  and  others,  and  to  undo  all  that  we  have 
ever  done,  sooner  than  any  one  else  should  share 
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the  benefit  of  it.  They  think  it  is  strange,  that 
out  of  mere  perversity  and  contradiction  we  would 
rather  be  slaves  ourselves,  than  suffer  others  to 
be  free;  that  we  back  out  of  our  most  heroic  acts, 
and  disavow  our  favourite  maxims  (the  blood- 
stained devices  in  our  national  coat  of  arms)  the 
moment  we  find  others  disposed  to  assent  to  or 
imitate  us,  and  that  we  would  willingly  see  the 
last  hope  of  liberty  and  independence  extinguish- 
ed, sooner  than  give  the  smallest  credit  to  those 
who  sacrifice  everything  to  keep  the  spark  alive, 
or  abstain  from  joining  in  every  species  of  scurri- 
lity, insult,  and  calumny  against  them,  if  the  word 
is  once  given  by  the  whippers-in  of  power.  The 
English  imagination  is  not  riante;  it  inclines  to 
the  gloomy  and  morbid  with  a  heavy  instinctive 
bias,  and  when  fear  and  interest  are  thrown  into 
the  scale,  down  it  goes  with  a  vengeance  that  is 
not  to  be  resisted,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  recover.  The  enemies  of  English 
liberty  are  aware  of  this  weakness  in  the  public 
mind,  and  make  a  notable  use  of  it. 

"  But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once  and  smite  no  more." 

Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him— so  says 
the  proverb.  The  courtiers  say,  "  Give  a  patriot 
an  ill  name,  and  ruin  him,"  alike  with  Whig  and 
Tory — with  the  last,  because  he  hates  you  as  a 
friend  to  freedom ;  with  the  first,  because  he  is 
afraid  of  being  implicated  in  the  same  obloquy 
with  you.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Magdalen 
Muse  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  finds  a  taint  in  the 
Liberal;  why  Mr.  Hobhouse  visits  Pisa,  to  dis- 
suade Lord  Byron  from  connecting  himself  with 
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any  but  Gentlemen-born,  for  the  credit  of  the 
popular  cause.  Set  about  a  false  report  or  insi- 
nuation, and  the  effect  is  instantaneous  and  uni- 
versally felt — prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
and  you  are  just  where  you  were.  Something 
wrong  somewhere,  in  reality  or  imagination,  in 
public  or  in  private,  is  necessary  to  the  minds  of 
the  English  people :  bring  a  charge  against  any 
one,  and  they  hug  you  to  their  breasts :  attempt 
to  take  it  from  them,  and  they  resist  it  as  they 
would  an  attack  upon  their  persons  or  property  : 
a  nickname  is  to  their  moody,  splenetic  humours, 
a  freehold  estate,  from  which  they  will  not  be 
ejected  by  fair  means  or  foul :  they  conceive  they 
have  a  vested  right  in  calumny.  No  matter  how 
base  the  lie,  how  senseless  the  jest,  it  tells — be- 
cause the  public  appetite  greedily  swallows  what- 
ever is  nauseous  and  disgusting,  and  refuses, 
through  weakness  or  obstinacy,  to  disgorge  it 

again.  Examiner. 

CHANCERY  MAXIM. 

"There  is  an  old  adage,  not  very  classical,  but  not  the  worse  for 
that,  '  Qui  pauca  considerat,  facile  pronunciabit.'  "  Lord  Eldon.— 
•Morning  Chronicle,  April  16. 

THE  Latin's  but  bald,  yet  if  construed  aright, 
On  doubts  and  delays  throws  a  wonderful  light—- 
For I  take  it  to  mean  no  more  and  no  less 
Than  this,  when  reduced  to  a  plain  English  dress : — 
"  Who  considers  but  little  about  the  Court-fees, 
"  Will  come  to  his  judgments  with  marvellous  ease.1" 
That  ancient  the  adage,  I've  no  doubt  the  fact  is, 
And  old  as  the  adage  the  opposite  practice  ! 

Chronicle. 
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FASHIONABLE  MOVEMENTS. 

WHEN  Parliament  from  slumber  rouses, 
And  prosers  prate  in  both  our  Houses, 
Then,  like  the  swallows  in  the  spring, 
Fashion's  gay  children  taking  wing, 
In  quest  of  warmer  quarters  cruise, 
And  London  is  the  spot  they  choose. 

Then  does  the  drudging  Newsman  sweat, 
His  penny-purchased  brain  to  whet, 
And  due  intelligence  to  win, 
Of  who  goes  out,  and  who  comes  in. 
Some  time  ago,  the  Morning  Post 
.Precedence  in  this  line  could  boast : 
.But  now,  the  Times,  both  Old  and  New, 
The  Chronicle  of  dusky  hue, 
Press,  Ledger,  Herald,  Advertiser, 
Have  shewn  themselves  as  wise,  or  wiser. 

True  'tis,  that  sometimes  a  mistake 
Our  learn 'd  Reporters  chance  to  make; 
But  I,  who  know  them,  only  wonder, 
How  'tis  they  ever  cease  to  blunder. 
No  matter — I,  no  more  than  they 
Cross  high-bred  people  in  my  way, 
And  therefore  swallow  what  they  say. 
But  yet,  I  think,  'tis  rather  odd 

That  no  one  in  this  jingling  time 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  the  God, 

And  tried  to  do  the  feat  in  rhyme. 
Allans  done!  here  I  try  my  fist, 
Let  any  follow  me  who  may  list. 

[In  the  New  Times  of  Thursday ,- 1 
This  fashionable  news  espy : 
Perhaps  'tis  true,  perhaps  a  lie, 
I  vouch  not —  only  versify.] 
From  Woburn  Abbey,  Bedford's  seat, 

That  witty  Duke  has  moved, 
And  with  his  dame,  and  children  sweet, 
Into  St.  James's  roved. 
£ 
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To  Whitehall,  from  Richmondian  dome, 
Fair  Lady  Willoughby  has  come, 

Miss  Burrell  with  her  bringing; 
And  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  and  his  suite, 
Have  taken  ground  in  Great  George-street, 

From  Brockton  thither  winging. 

From  Leicestershire,  to  gay  May-fair, 
See  Powlett  (VV.  V.)  repair ; 

To  Grosvenor-street  above, 
J.  Righy  and  his  household  all, 
Flitting  away  from  Mistley-hall, 

V  th'  shire  of  Essex,  move. 

From  Belvoir-castle's  ducal  towers, 
Hither  my  Lord  Charles  Manners  scours; 

Lord  Apsley  from  a  tour; 
From  touring  too,  H.  Hutchins  comes, 
Seeking  again  their  native  homes, 

In  Albion's  Isle  secure. 

In  Jermyn-street,  to  Gold's  hotel, 

Come  Bicknell  and  his  wife  to  dwell : 

Mr.  Bosanquet  and  his  spouse, 

To  Kirkham's  come,  from  Trent-park  House 

Cecil  (Lord  T.)  from  Burleigh-place, 

And  Captain  Cradock  from  the  North, 
To  the  same  mansion  may  w  e  trade ; 
There,  too,  M.  Cholmely  shews  his  face, 

A  Baronet  of  worth; 

Charles  Dixon  from  a  tour  proceeds, 

To  fix  his  residence  at  Read's ; 

As  do  Jules  Jukes  and  William  Deeds. 

At  Fenton's,  Lester,  (an  M.  P.) 

And  Richard  RusUbrook's  name  we  see. 

But  others,  in  preposterous  route, 

While  these  come  in,  are  going  out; 

Lennox  (Lord  George)  has  left  the  town, 

To  rustic  Sussex  wandering  down  ; 

And  Captain  Bingham  bends  his  way 

To  Brighton,  scene  no  longer  gay  ; 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Hammond,  John  Murray's  street  deserts, 
To  rusticate  a  while  in  Herts ; 
Maxwell  and  Cavendish  depart 
Together,  on  a  touring  start ; 
And  Walker  (quite  a  travelling  name) 
Leaves  London  with  design  the  same ; 
While  driven  along  with  favouring  gales, 
To  Cheltenham  bend  the  Reverend  Hailes. 

Thus  have  I  versified  the  whole 
Of  yesterday's  New  Times's  roll. 
Reader !  I  '11  lay  you  ten  to  one, 
The  like  before  was  never  done. 
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WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

WEEP  not  for  the  dead, 

Who  tranquilly  repose ; 
Their  spark  of  life  is  fled,— 

But  with  it  all  their  woes. 

The  broken  heart  is  heai'd, — 

The  reign  of  sorrow  o'er; 
Their  future  bliss  is  seal'd. 

And  they  can  grieve  no  more» 

Mourn  rather  for  the  doom 

Of  those  who  struggle  on, 
In  dreariness  and  gloom, 

Until  their  course  is  done ; 

Who  linger  here,  and  grieve, 

As  death  dissolves  each  tie 
That  makes  them  wish  to  live,— 

Yet  cannot— dare  not  die ! 

Blackwood's  Magaxine. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOXES. 

IT  were  idle  to  tell  our  readers  that  at  this 
merry,  and  joyous  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
spirits  are  all  on  the  wing,  and  when  the  imagina- 
tion is  caught  by  every  glittering  appearance,  it 
is  the  custom  of  reviving  and  refreshing  friend- 
ships by  some  trivial,  yet  suitable  offerings. 
Children  receive  their  wooden  horses,  their  penny 
trumpets,  and  Dutch  dolls;  the  charming  fair- 
one  luxuriates  over  her  "  Forget  me  Not,"  and 
her  "  Hommage  aux  Dames;"  and  grave  and  po- 
tent Signiors  procure  their  works  of  edification 
and  instruction.  Of  what  these  latter  consist,  it 
may  not  be  unprofitable  to  inquire ;  and  as  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  list  of  the  presents 
which  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  some  of  the 
ennobled  of  the  land,  we  shall  devote  a  small 
portion  of  our  columns  for  conveying  this  very 
seasonable  piece  of  information : 

His  Most, Gracious  Majesty  receives  an  impe- 
rial edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  notes, 
critical  and  explanatory,  on  the  Seventh  and 
Tenth  Commandments,  by  William  Hone,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Conyngham  receives  West's 
superb  picture  of  the  spaniel  having  its  ears  crop- 
ped, and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  lash  on  its 
sides. 

His  Noble  Marchioness  receives  the  last  edi- 
tion of  "Horn's  Art  of  Love;"  printed  on  Crown 
paper.  1820. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester— The  last  Report  of 
the  Destitute  Sense  Society,  bound  in  calf  and 
unlettered. 


CHRISTMAS  BOXES. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor— A  beautiful  engrav- 
ing of  the  celebrated  Sphynx,  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Mr.  Williams,  M.  P.,  as  Oedipus ;  and 
bearing  the  following  classical  motto :— "  A  thing 
of  Doubts  and  Mysteries." 

Lord  Gifford— A  copy  of  "  Beattie's  Essay  on 
Truth,"  with  the  three-volumed  novel  of  "  The 
Fortune-hunter." 

The  Lord  Mayor—"  Lindley  Murray's  English 
Grammar,"  with  the  latest  impression  of  "  The 
Court  Primer." 

Mr.  Secretary  Croker— A  fine  engraving  of  a 
Polar  Bear  in  the  act  of  devouring  an  Irish  Boar. 
Mr.  Justice  Park— Dyer's  elegant  Comedy  of 
"  The  Justice  run  mad,"  with  Mrs.  Taylor's  tale 
of  "  The  Triumphs  of  Temper." 
John  Mildmay,  Esq.—"  Tom  Thumb,  with  cuts" 
C.W.  Wynn,  Esq.  M  P.—"  A  voice  from  Wales." 
John  Gurney,  the  barrister — a  splendid  edition 
of  his  Speeches  in  the  Radical  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, with  a  copy  of  Shiel's  Tragedy  of  "  The 
Apostate !" 

Lord  Sidmouth — "  Hibbert's  Essay  on  Appari- 
tions" : 
Lord  Bexley— The  "  Confessions  of  a  Justified 
Sinner." 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  M.P, — An  accurate  en- 
graving of  the  Brixton  Tread-mill;  with  the  Tenth 
Report  of  the  Surry  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  Rev.  George  Croley — The  carcass  of  the 

Enchanted  Courser ;  with  the  clever  pamphlet  of 

"  A  New  Way  to  hiss  a  Young  Actress."  (Scarce 

and  curious). 

3Ir.  William  Cobbett— A  Gridiron,  a  roasting- 
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bill,  with  a  lithographic  engraving  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  Letter." 

Robert  Southey,  Esq.  P.  L.— "  Political  Retrac- 
tations," second  edition ;  with  Massinger's  Play 
of  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts." 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale— A  new  surtout. 

Duke  of  Newcastle— Old-Castle's  "  Fool  of 
Quality." 

Lord  Lennox — A  pair  of  Patons. 

Joseph  Hayne — Foot's  Farce  of  the  "  Lying 
Valet,"  bound  in  sheep's  skin. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset — The  last  Pamphlet  on 
the  Bullying  (Bullion)  Question. 

William  Gifford,— "  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Keats." 

Hon.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton— "  Thomson's  Lec- 
tures on  Infidelity:"  and  the  Popular  Drama  of 
"  Married  and  Single." 

Captain  Medwin— A  portrait  of  the  Swiss 
Giantess. 

The  Editor  of  the  Boston  Gazette— Two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Hunt's  roasted  corn. 

The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle— Sixteen 
leading  articles,  from  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Sunday  Times. 


FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

THAT  plants  feel  attachments,  grave  Darwin  believed, 
And  Seward  opined  that  he  was  not  deceived ; 
But  if  Flowers  can  love  in  their  natural  state, 
We  beg  to  contend  that  Fruits  can  bear  hate  ; 
And  our  reason  for  this,  will  be  surely  thought  fair, 
Since  the  very  first  Apple  destroyed  the  first  Pair. 

John 
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LAUDES  ROBINSONIAN^. 

II AIL,  Robinson  !  by  whose  indulgent  care 

I  drink  my  port  at  half-a-crown  a  bottle; 
Nor,  after  that  is  done,  need  now  to  spare 

Two  more  of  claret,  just  to  cool  my  throttle; 
Though  Hume  imputes  this  consummation  raie 

To  his  harangues  on  figures  and  sums  tottle, 
With  me  his  vile  conceit  shall  ne'er  prevail 

To  cheat  thee  of  thy  praise — All  hail !  all  hail ! 

*  *  *  »  * 

For  me,  I  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know, 

A  word  about  the  science  of  finance; 
But  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  show, 

If  taking  duties  off  the  wines  of  France 
Has  made  the  price  of  claret  fall  so  low, 

A  truth  which  causes  topers'  eyes  to  glance, 
Lest  by  the  measure  the  Exchequer  loses, 
We  ought  to  drink  Lafitte  in  double  boozes. 

The  tiling  is  plain — I  ask  you  if  it  isn't 

Our  duty,  both  in  policy  and  gratitude, 
Tending  to  cheer  our  palates  at  the  present, 

And  to  preserve  the  nation's  glorious  attitude? 
And  would  it  not,  d'ye  think,  be  very  pleasant 

To  Robinson  to  know  we  do  so?     That  it  would  ! 
Therefore,  at  once  get  doubly  larger  glasses— 
Or  fill  them  twice  as  often — or  you  're  asses. 

Up,  up,  then,  sparkling  ruby  !  that 's  the  tiling ! 

Dear  Robinson  !     Indulgent  Chancellor  ! 
Thy  praises  ever  grateful  will  I  sing— 

Nor  only  sing — for  henceforth  I  will  pour, 
Duly  as  my  libation  to  my  King, 

One  tip-top  overflowing  brimmer  more 
To  thee,  my  boy  !  and  thus  promote  the  sale — 
And  please  myself  and  thee-^-Dear  Robinson  1    All  hail ! ! 

BlackzcoocTs  Magazine* 
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MORE  MISNOMERS. 

MR.  Forest  a  shopkeeper,  lives  in  a  lane, 

Mr.  Sober  is  known  to  get  muzzy  ; 
Mr.  Ease  took  to  wife  the  acute  Mrs.  Paine, 

And  her  sister  is  spouse  to  a  Hussey. 

Mr.  Faith  is  an  infidel,  ne'er  goes  to  church, 

Mr.  Shaver  ne'er  handled  a  beard,  Sir ; 
Mr.  Broome,  when  at  school,  was  tickled  with  birch? 

Tom  Valiant  was  always  afeared,  Sir. 
Mr.  Brown,  it  is  thought,  will  marry  Miss  Green, 

Old  Longley  to  neat  Mrs.  Shorters; 
And  'twas  only  last  week  Dick  Rivers  was  seen 

To  stagger  at  sight  of  Miss  Waters. 

Lucy  Nimble  is  known  for  a  lazy  young  slut, 
Betsy  Wise  is  a  foolish  one,  I  know  ; 

Mr.  Tench  could  not  swim  in  the  water  when  put, 
And  Hickathrift  spends  all  his  rhino. 

Mr.  Legg  is  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout, 

Mr.  Ryder  is  fondest  of  walking ; 
Mr.  Slender  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Stout? 

Mrs.  Tassit  is  always  a  talking. 

Sally  Knight  always  loves  to  be  seen  in  the  dayf 

Mr.  Wa /re's ever  nodding  and  nappy; 
Mr.  Saint  with  the  girls  is  sportive  and  gay, 

Mr.  Bliss  looks  very  unhappy. 
Mr.  Goodman  is  reckoned  a  ^weer  one  at  least, 

Mr.  Wolfe  than  a  lamb  can't  be  meeker ; 
Mr.  Little  is  known  for  a  very  great  beast, 

Mr.  Dumm  is  an  eloquent  speaker. 

Younghusband  was  married  when  grown  very  old, 

Mr.  Loner's  a  hater  of  Ladies ! 
But  he  was  entrapp'd  in  the  net  of  a  scold, 

Who  brought  him  an  arm-full  of  babies. 

Mr.  Cruickshank,  'tis  known,  had  ^proper  a  leg 

As  ever  was  worn  by  a  Dandy; 
Mr.  Rich  was  compell'd  through  the  country  to  beg, 

Mr.  Barrett  could  not  contain  brandy. 


ODE  TO  THE  CHANCELLOR. 

Thus  you  see  what  a  singular  world  is  our  earth, 

As  full  as  an  egg  of  contraries; 
For  ever  and  aye  giving  opposites  birth, 

Like  ostriches  hatching  canaries.  Kaleidoscope. 


ODE  TO  THE  CHANCELLOR. 

IMITATED  FROM  HORACE. 

OLD  Lady  of  Chancery,  why  do  you  tarry 

So  long  on  the  throne  of  your  vanishing  reign  ? 

The  neighbourhood  titters  whene'er  you  miscarry, 
And  hints  that  your  labours  are  labours  in  vafn. 

There  is  one  thing,  at  least,  which  your  closest  endeavour 

Will  hardly  discover  a  reason  to  doubt ; 
That  be  candles  and  statesmen,  how  wicked  soever, 

All  candles  and  statesmen,  at  least,  must  go  out. 

When  girls,  in  their  summer,  begin  to  grow  willing, 
Their  grandmothers  think  about  making  their  wills; 

And,  oh  !  you  had  better  have  done  with  your  billing, 
Before  your  old  lovers  say  "  no"  to  your  bills. 

'Tis  all  very  pretty,  when  love  or  defiance 

Is  breath'd  from  the  lips  of  a  younger  coquette; 

When  Peel  is  seduced  by  the  Holy  Alliance, 
Or  Robinson  flirts  with  the  National  Debt; 

But  it  Is  not  for  you,  while  the  grave  gapes  before  you, 
To  be  scaring  gilt  scars,  with  those  wrinkles  of  awe, 

Giving  garters  and  ribbons  to  fools  who  adore  you, 
And  stealing  silk  gowns  from  your  daughters-in-law. 

Sweet  Gifford,  I  grant,  as  your  tenderness  taught  her, 
May  flaunt  in  rich  suits,  and  be  kind  to  appeals; 

And  dabble  her  scull  in  the  dirtiest  water, 
Like  a  Greenlander,  all  for  the  love  of  the  Seals; 

But  you— put  your  salary  up  in  your  full  sack, 
And  go  to  your  grave  with  a  gentle  decline; 
Take  a  night-cap  of  woollen,  instead  of  a  woolsack, 
And  leave  to  George  Canning  his  roses  and  wine. 

Sunday  Times. 
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BLARNEY; 

OR,  THE  DELECTABLE  DELEGATES. 
EAST  LONDON  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  anniversary  dinner  of  this  chanty  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons' Tavern,  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields.  Mr.  O'Connell  in 
the  Chair.  There  were  some  females  in  the  gal- 
lery; the  dinner  was  excellent,  considering  the 
season,  an<J  the  consumption  of  potatoes  pro- 
digious. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  after  giving-  a  variety  of  toasts, 
and  making  a  variety  of  speeches,  proposed  the 
healths  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents — 
"  By  the  holy  poker,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell, "  there's 
a  list  of  them — there's  excellence  and  virtue  for 
you.  What  beautiful  visions  of  glory  float  upon 
our  aching  sights,  when  we  remember  how  the 
men  who  bore  those  names  once,  fought,  and 
bled,  and  conquered — Och!  for  the  glories  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers — Och!  how  the  Howards 
and  Cliffords  shed  their  blood  formerly ;  why  all 
ye  dear  craturs  that  sit  listening  to  me,  know 
that  one  way  or  another,  more  Howards  have 
lost  their  heads  by  the  hands  of  Jack  Ketch,  on 
the  block,  than  any  other  family  now  extant, 
except  perhaps,  the  Russells;  and  didn't  the 
existing  head  of  that  great  house  get  a  pardon  for 
Hamilton  Rowan,  our  noble  and  immortal  friend, 
to  whom  we  have  voted  an  address— and  is  not 
the  connexion  between  the  heads  of  the  Russells 
and  the  blocks,  so  intimate,  and  so  indissoluble, 
that  the  head  of  the  family  continues  to  the  pre- 
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sent  day  a  block-head.  (Laughter).  And  as  for 
the  Cliffords— Oh!  by  the  holy  frost,  there's  a 
name — look  at  the  noble  Lord  who  graces  our 
meeting!  how  did  his  illustrious  house  obtain  the 
honour  of  the  peerage,  which  its  present  posses- 
sor so  swately  ornaments?  (Cheering).  You 
all  know,  you  spalpeons,  what's  the  use  of  all 
that  bobbery — be  quiet,  now,  and  wait  awhile, 
while  I  tell  you  over  again,  for  fear  you  should 
forgit  what  you  don't  know.  Why  the  excellent 
man  who  got  the  title  for  the  family  was  a  papist, 
like  ourselves,  and  praises  be  to  his  memory — he 
was  the  idintical  individual  who  recommended 
the  King  to  shut  up  the  Exchequer — (loud  cheer- 
ings) — stopped  the  bankers,  and  made  the  city 
bankrupt — if  that  was  not  a  glorious  way  of  getting 
a  title,  divil  fire  me  if  I  know  what  is.  (Immense 
cheering).  But,"  continued  the  eloquent  Chair- 
man, "  at  that  time  England  was  mighty  small, 
but  mighty  free,  and  hewed  down  the  slaves  ot 
despotism ;  and  shortly  after,  was  wholly  eman- 
cipated." 

The  Honourable  Chairman  had  evidently  been 
visiting  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  was  so  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  that 
had  not  the  waiter,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and 
really  had  a  regard  for  the  respectability  of  his 
Hibernian  brethren,  pulled  him  down,  we  rather 
believe  he  would  have  concluded  by  giving  the 
"  Immortal  and  glorious  memory!" 

Lord  Clifford  rose.  Pie  mentioned  a  curious 
fact — he  stated  that  he  was  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber when  the  East  London  Catholic  Institution 
did  not  exist— this,  considering  that  his  Lordship 
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is  now  of  a  proper  age,  and  the  school  a  very  few 
years  old,  could  not  have  been  given  as  informa- 
tion. It  answered  the  purpose,  however;  and 
Mr.  O'Connell's  health  was  drank,  whereupon  he 
made  a  speech  to  the  tune  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day," 
which  was  too  long  and  tedious  to  be  repeated 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

After  another  toast,  Mr.  Shiel  was  called  upon 
for  a  speech ;  and  with  true  Hibernian  felicity, 
having  nothing  to  say,  he  immediately  made  one. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  learned  gentleman,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  collect,  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
universal  world  like  idication— look  at  me :  isn't 
that  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  idication.  Sir, 
there's  a  big  difference  between  an  Irish  peasant 
here  in  London,  and  an  Irish  peasant  in  Ireland 
— there  he  is  in  his  native  country,  and  here  he 
is  not  (Cheers} — in  Ireland  he  makes  use  of  his 
legs  in  climbing  hills — in  England  there's  not  a 
hill  worth  spaking  of,  always  excepting  the 
Pownshire  family — long  life  to  them!  (Cheers}. 
— In  Ireland,  the  Irishman  shares  the  beneficence 
of  liberal  nature,  of  which  his  wretchedness 
cannot  deprive  him— I  mean  the  fresh  air,  and 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  his  own  big  pig,  if 
he  have  one;  he  meets  his  companions  in  the 
martial  amusements  of  his  country  (training  for 
the  pike  exercise,  and  the  like) — and  having  no 
cares,  he  throws  all  the  care  he  has,  away,  and  in 
the  exhilarating  contest,  forgets  either  to  pray  with 
the  parson,  or  pay  to  his  landlord  (loud  cheers}. 

"  Upon  a  Sunday  he  appears  in  his  loose 
mantle  in  the  House  of  God,  which,  you  know, 
$ir  is  an  ould  bit  of  a  blanket  skewered  under 
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his  throat,   and  meets  the  smile  of  his  Priest, 
who  comes  and  axes  him  all  about  his  children, 
and  their  little   concarns  —  Protestant  Parsons 
never  do  this— and  then  the  honest  son  of  Erin 
answers  his  Priest  with  pride,  and  boasts  of  his 
having  saved  a  penny  in  the  week  to  idicate  his 
children — the  heirs  to  his  potatoe  garden. — If  he 
cannot  do  this,  Sir,  what  does  he  do?— why  he 
does  not  do  it— but  then  he  gives  his  children  his 
red  cheeks,  and  his  own  strong  arms  (shouts  of 
admiration) — but,  Och !  look  at  him  in  London ; 
here  you  see  him  all  covered  with  filth,  going  up 
a  big  ladder  with  a  hod  upon  his  showlder ;  to  be 
sure  he  has  more  clothes  on  than  at  home,  and 
is  better  fed,  and  has  a  better  lodging — but  then 
London — Och !  what  is  London  to  the  beautiful 
Liberty  of  Dublin — look  at  his  indomitable  inergy 
{shouts  of  applause,  with  some  howling) — look  at 
him,  I  say,  up  at  the  top  of  a  house,  dirtying 
his  dilicate  hands  with  mortar  and  nastiness — 
whereas,  if  he  was  at  home,  he  would  be  sitting 
on  the  ground ;— look  at  him  in  a  bastely  public- 
house,  ating  coarse  mutton  and  beef,  and  drinking 
that  dillyterus  stuff,    Whitbread's  intire — if  he 
were  at  home,  he  wrould  be  supporting  himself 
with  beautiful  maley  parades,  and  a  noggin  of 
the  pure  butter-milk  of  his  beloved  country. — Is 
there  a  doubt  how  much  better  off  he  is  at  home 
than  here?  —  none;   which   being  the   fact,   the 
rason   of  the   Irishman's   coming  to   London  is 
marely  a  blunder ;  and,  indeed,  I  must  say,  more 
Irishmen   than  one   have   come  here,  who  had 
much  better  staid  at  home."  (Cheering,  and  more 
laughter  than  was  expected). 
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"  But,    Gintleman,"    continued    the    Orator, 
"  what  else  does  the  Irishman  do  for  you  ? — do 
you  not  owe  him  immortal,  never-dying,  bright 
green  gratitude,  fresh  from  the  flower-gardens  of 
your  great  red  hearts? — does  not  he  cry  the  hour 
for  you? — are  there   not  more   Irish  watchmen 
than  any  other  watchmen  in  London  ?— -how  in 
the  divil's  name  would  you  know  what  it  was  a 
clock  when  you  were  all  fast  asleep,   if  it  was 
not  for  the  vigilance  and  voices  of  my  respectable 
countrymen? — don't  you  hear  him  crying  'past 
two  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning/ — and  don't 
your  bosoms  thrill  with  affection  for  such  kindness? 
— he  is  paid  for  this,  and   does  it  of  his  own 
choice,   to  be  sure,    and    is  wrapped  up   in   a 
comfortable  coat,  and  has  a  nate  little  box  to 
slape  in  all  the  time  he  is  walking  about. — But 
could  an  Englishman  cry  'past  two  o'clock'  like 
an  Irishman,  or  could  a  Protestant  Irishman  cry 
the  same  hour  as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic  one  ? 
— No,  I  am  free  to  answer  that  question  (immense 
cheerings). — Why  then  refuse  the  Catholics  voices 
in  your  houses  as  well  as  your  streets?  (great 
applause). 

"Sir,  unless  the  use  of  sea-coal  is  speedily 
abolished  in  this  great  big  foggy  smoky  metropolis, 
I  must  protest  against  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
the  watchmen  of  my  country — the  atmosphere  of 
London  is  too  thick  for  the  liberal  lungs  of  my 
tinder  countryman.  But  what  does  he  do  besides 
crying  hours  and  building  houses  ?  One  thing  he 
never  forgets — which  is  the  propagation  of  his 
species  (cries  of '  Hear,  hear!"  from  the  Ladies!) 
— potatoes  and  population  are  his  constant  care, 
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and  he  fills  his  cellar  with  children  as  regularly 
as  he  fills  his  stomach  with  murphies.  1  spake 
from  personal  knowledge :  the  part  of  the  town 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  perhaps  I  need 
not  observe,  is  Saint  Giles's,  and  there  any  lady 
or  gentleman  present  may  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  truth  I  have  spoken.  Then,  Sir,  there  are 
such  things  as  Irish  Chairmen,  of  whom  I  say 
nothing — their  own  merits  are  self-evident.  (This 
prettily  turned  compliment  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  the 
Chairman  of  the  day,  was  duly  appreciated,  and 
wonderfully  well  received). 

"  Sir,  allow  me  a  fanciful  illustration  of  my 
own  remarks.  I  have  many  speeches  lying  by 
me,  cut  and  dry,  for  Tragedies,  which  I  meant 
to  have  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  had  not 
my  excellent  friend,  the  enlightened  Member  for 
Mallow,  taken  away  my  heroine ;  and  out  of 
those  I  can  make  a  finish,  if  you'll  just  wait 
awhile  (hear,  hear!).  A  mighty  enchanting 
poet — and  who  does  not  feel  there  is  magic  in 
the  name  of  the  author  of  '  The  Fudge  Family/ 
and  'Twopenny  Post-bag?'  (loud  cheerincjs) — I 
mane  the  gentleman  who  translated  Mr.  Ogle's 
English  Anacreoninto  modern  Irish  (loud  cheers) 
— this  mighty  enchanting  poet  has  these  beautiful 
lines,  in  imitation  of  another  big  poet  whose 
name  was  Horace : 

*'  I  hate  thee,  oh  Mob  !  as  my  Lady  hates  delf, 

To  Sir  Francis  I'll  give  up  thy  claps  and  thy  hisses, 
Leave  old  Magna  Charta  to  shift  for  itself, 
And,  like  Godwin,  write  books  for  your  Masters  and  Misses." 

"  Now,  had  I  been  at  the  side  of  the  swate, 
good-natured,  affable  little  cratur,  when  he  wrote 
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this,  I  would  have  stopped  him.  I  would  have 
said,  '  Tommy,  my  jewel,  say  nothing  whativer 
disrespectful  of  the  mob;  lave  ould  Godwin 
alone ;  and,  above  all,  don't  meddle  with  Burditt.' 
This,  you  would  say,  would  have  been  foolish — 
no  such  thing — it  is  only  by  mobs  and  speeches 
we  can  expect  to  do  any  thing.  I  may  be 
mistaken  for  once,  but  I  think  I  have  made  a 
mighty  good  oration ;  and  as  for  its  having  no 
specific  maning,  why  more's  the  merit  to  me, 
who,  in  the  true  style  of  Hibernian  talent,  can 
talk  for  an  hour,  and  yet  say  nothing."— (Immense 
cheering  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  ! 
indeed,  its  termination  appeared  to  give  the  most 
unequivocal  satisfaction} . 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  healths  of 
several  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Smith,  which 
were  drank  alphabetically,  according  to  their 
Christian  names.  We  heard  the  toasts  given 
until  they  reached  W. 

The  gentlemen  then  threw  up  their  "  tinpinnies," 
and  the  females  in  the  gallery  contributed— and 
every  body  was  going  away — umbrellas  were  in 
request — several  hackney-coaches  were  sent  for 
— when  one  of  the  waiters  mentioned  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  that  nobody  had  drank  Mr.  Shiel's 
health.  Order  was  instantly  restored,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  on  his  legs— whisky  was  again 
called  for,  and  the  Chairman  began  a  speech ; 
but  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  female  visitors  in 
the  gallery,  in  putting  off  their  pattens  to  return 
to  their  places,  so  that  they  might  hear  the  sup- 
plementary performance,  prevented  our  catching 
what  was  said  by  the  Chairman. 
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What  he  said  in  return,  however,  was  very  fine 
indeed— we  cannot  imagine  any  thing  so  beautiful. 
We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  put  a 
period  to  his  existence  on  Friday ;  all  his  other 
periods  having  been  so  completely  exceeded  by 
the  splendid  imagination  of  the  author  of  Miss 
O'Neill's  acting)— he  said  he  cared  as  little  for 
the  Pope,  politically,  as  he  did  for  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople; — he  talked  of  Crim.  Con.  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Popish  Church— and 
then  of  something  which,  to  the  waiters  (who 
kept  themselves  meritoriously  sober),  sounded 
very  like  blasphemy,  and  which  we  certainly 
shall  not  repeat.  He  concluded,  however,  by 
saying,  that  "the  road  Apolitical  ambition  ought 
not  to  be  cut  through  Mount  Calvary." — This,  as 
our  readers  will  perceive,  is  highly  figurative, 
and  was  received  with  all  the  rapture  it  deserved 
—  the  people  who  had  assembled  then  went 
quietly  home. 

The  tavern  bill  has  been  paid.  John  Bull. 


ON  MR.  PLUNKETT'S*  BEING  NOMINATED  TO  THE 
RECTORY  OF  BRAY. 

How  soon  the  Father  strives  to  form  the  Son  ! 
How  soon  to  teach  him  how  his  course  to  run ! 
Will  not  the  Son  then  ape  the  Fathers  fame, 
And  act  up  closely  to  the  Living's  name  ? 
Will  not  the  Priest  pursue  the  Lawyer's  way, 
And  end — as  he  begins — another  "Bray  ?v 

*  A  son  of  the  Irish  Attorney-General. 

Chronicle. 
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THE  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY, 

IN    TWELVE  QUESTIONS   AND  ANSWERS. 

1.  WHAT  news?     Has  any  grave  debate 
Kept  England's  lordships  sitting  late? 

2.  How  are  the  funds?     Has  Grecian  scrip 
Been  doom'd  to  take  a  lower  dip  ? 

3.  Has  some  new  company  been  started — 
Or  some  of  th'  old,  in  peace  departed  ? 

4.  What  think  you  of  the  charge  we  read  in 
The  papers,  'gainst  the  faith  of  Sweden  ? 

5.  Is  Harriette  Wilson  writing  still  ? 

6.  Does  Thomas  Campbell  tune  his  quill, 
To  ask  from  England'*  reading  populace 
A  College  in  our  famed  metropolis? 

7.  Any  thing  lately  from  Bolivar? 

8.  Will  Peru  let  the  Dons  deceive  her? 

9.  Where 's  Mr.  Kean?— 10.  How  does  Miss  Paton? 

11.  What  terms  are  Hayne  and  Foote  of  late  on  ? 

12.  Will  Mrs.  Coutts,  the  debonnaire, 
Wed  booby  Burford,  Beauclerk's  heir  ? 
The  fact — nay,  tell  me  all  you  can,  Sir. 
To  which  I  thus  make  fitting  answer: 

1.  Last  night  the  rev'rend  lord  of  Chester 
Contrived  our  House  of  Peers  to  pester, 

With  pray'rs  pour'd  forth  from  church  and  steeple, 
Against  the  claims  of  popish  people. 

2.  The  funds  are  steady,  but  the  Dane 
Is  to  three-discount  down  again  : 
Still  lower  is  the  loan  to  Spain. 

As  for  Greek  scrip,  go  ask  John  Bowring? 
I  ne'er  expect  to  see  it  soaring. 

3.  I  rather  think  the  days  are  gone, 
When  joint-stock  projects  can  be  done. 

4.  Knowing  not  aught  of  matters  Swede, 
I  of  their  quarrels  take  no  heed, 

Save  this;  that  Satan  should  attend  'em, 
Ere  I  a  single  crown  would  lend  'em. 

5.  Harriette,  the  frail,  is  still  inditing, 
But  no  one  reads  the  fair  one's  writing. 
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6.  Concerning  Mr.  Campbell's  College, 

No  certain  news  has  reach'd  my  knowledge  : 
The  chiefest  drawback  that  I  know  to  it, 
Is,  that  no  student  e'er  will  go  to  it. 

7.  Bolivar,  now  his  business  o'er, 
Gives  freedom  to  his  native  shore; 

8.  Of  which  good  Ferdinand  can't  rob  it, 
Spite  of  the  prophecies  ofCobbett. 

9.  Kean  has  gone  wandering  to  the  north. 

10.  Miss  Paton  has  again  come  forth, 
As  well  (to  use  the  midwife's  phrase) 
As  can  be  hoped  in  such  a  case. 

11.  For  Hayne  and  Foote,  their  very  name — 
His  folly,  and  her  want  of  shame- 
In  short,  the  whole  affair  has  force 

To  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse. 

12.  As  for  Lord  Burford,  I've  no  doubts 
But  he  will  marry  Mrs.  Coutts  ; 
And  happy  may  he  live  together 

With  that  fit  spouse  for  winter  weather. 
Here  are  my  Answers  to  each  Question ; 
I  leave  them  all  to  your  digestion. 

News  of  Literature. 

ON    RECEIVING  A  KISS   FROM   A  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

BY   BURNS. 

BALMY  seal  of  soft  affection, 
Tenderest  pledge  of  future  bliss, 

Dearest  ties  of  young  connection, 
Love's  first  snow-drops  virgin  kiss. 

Speaking  silence — dumb  confession- 
Passion's  birth — and  infant's  play — 

Dove-like  fondness— chaste  concession; 
Glowing  dawn  of  brighter  day, 

Sorrowingjoy — adieu's  last  action, 

When  lingering  lips  no  more  must  join  : 

What  words  can  ever  paint  affection 
So  thrilling  and  sincere  as  thine ! 

Literary  Chronicle. 


MORNING  CALLS. 

AMID  the  reams  of  new  joint  schemes 

With  which  the  press  abounds, 
To  give  us  ease,  cheap  milk  and  cheese, 

And  turn  our  pence  to  pounds; 
No  patriot  yet  has  torn  the  net 

That  social  life  enthrals, 
Denounc'd  the  crime  of  killing  Time, 

And  banish'd  Morning  Calls. 

When,  spurning  sports,  in  Rufus*  courts, 

Grim  Law  coif-headed  stalks; 
Twixt  three  and  four  when  merchants  pour 

Round  Gresham's  murmuring  walks; 
When,  with  bent  knees,  our  kind  M.  P/s 

Give  up  e'en  Tattersall's, 
On  Bills  to  sit,— 'tis  surely  fit 

We  give  up  Morning  Calls. 

On  clattering  feet,  up  Regent-street 

To  Portland-place  you  roam, 
Where  Shoulder-tag  surveys  your  nag, 

And  answers— "  Not  at  home  V 
Thus  far  you  win;  but,  if  let  in, 

The  conversation  drawls 
Through  hum-drum  cheeks — what  mortal  seeks 

Aught  else  at  Morning  Calls? 

Your  steed,  all  dust,  you  heedless  trust 

To  some  lad  standing  idle: 
But  while  you  stay  he  trots  away, 

And  pawns  your  girth  and  bridle. 
Your  case  you  state;  the  Magistrate 

Cries  "  Why  not  go  to  stalls? 
When  loungers  meet,  let  horses  eat, 

And  have  their  Morning  Calls." 

To  say  that  Town  is  emptier  grown, 

That  Spanish  bonds  look  glum, 
That  Madame  Pasta's  gone  at  last, 

And  Ma'amsdle  Garcia's  coraej 
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To  say,  you  fear  the  atmosphere 

Is  grown  too  hot  for  balls, 
Is  all  that  they  can  have  to  say 

Who  meet  at  Morning  Calls. 

While  Fashion's  dames  clung  round  St.  James, 

The  deed  might  soon  be  done ; 
But  now  when  ton's  so  bulky  grown 

She  claims  all  Paddington. 
From  Maida-hill  to  Pentonville, 

The  very  thought  appals,— 
I  really  will  bring  in  a  bill 

To  banish  Morning  Calls  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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So  help  me  God !  exclaims  the  D — , 
True  to  his  tythes  and  prayer-book, 
I'll  never  change  my  modes  of  thinking, 
No  more  than  women,  cards,  or  drinking : 
Not  light  from  Heaven  its  way  shall  find 
Within  the  vacuum  of  my  mind; 
Eldon  may  doubt — a  sore  infliction — 
But  I'm  obtuse  to  all  conviction, 

So  help  me,  God ! 

But,  Fred.,  you  chang'd  from  front  to  rear 
At  Dunkirk's  walls  (tho*  not  through  fear) — 
You've  often  changed  your  soldier's  coat, 
And  oft,  too  oft,  your  last  pound  note: 
By  force  compell'd,  ray  lusty  spark, 
You  cut  your  office  and  your  Clerk  ; 
And  though  you  carry  this  State  farce  on, 
By  force  you  still  may  cut  your  Parson ; 
For,  if  you  give  way  to  your  choler, 
Your  Crown  will  not  be  worth  a  dollar, 

So  help  me,  God. 
Dublin  Morning  Register. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

F(EMINEOS  odif  puer,  apparatus. 

I  TELL  thee,  boy  I  Love's  chain  was  made 
For  hearts  of  lighter  mould  than  ours; 
We'll  pluck  the  roses  ere  they  fade, 
And  gaily  strew  our  path  with  flowers. 

So  fill  my  goblet  to  the  brim— 
I  hate  the  frigid  name  of  wife— 
Would'st  even  thou  these  pleasures  dim, 
And  basely  bend,  a  slave  for  life  ? 

No,  thou  shalt  spurn  th'  ignoble  thought, 
And  drink  with  me  from  morn  till  eve ; 
J  tell  thee,  by  experience  taught, 
That  Woman  smiles  but  to  deceive. 

But  Wine !— 'tis  Wine  inspires  the  soul 
With  all  that's  noble,  good,  or  great: 
No  treason  lurks  within  the  bowl, 
No  cares  in  Bacchus'  hall  await. 

Then,  minstrel !  cease  that  idle  strain, 
And  tune  thy  harp  to  themes  divine ; 
Drive  Love's  poor  fantasies  away, 
And  sing,  boy  !  sing  the  praise  of  Wine. 

Brighton  Gazette. 


ON  CAPT.  BARCLAY  AND  COL.  BERKELEY, 

THE  ONE  CELEBRATED  AS  A  1'EDESTRIAN,  THE  OTHER  AS  THE  GALLANT 
OF  MISS  FOOTE. 

A  CAPTAIN  and  Colonel,  whose  name  sound  the  same, 

To  a  Foot  were  devoted,  and  lo  it  owed  fame  : 

The  one  by  its  quickness  did  outrun  all  praise, 

The  other  lost  honour  by  constant  delays ; 

The  one  used  a  Foot  base  lucre  to  gain, 

The  other  base  lucre  a  FOOTE  to  obtain. 

Chronicle* 
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LIST  OF  PROPOSED  NEW  COMPANIES. 

1.  THE  Imperial  Rat-catching  Company;  to 
poison  all  species  of  vermin,  and  stop  up  rat- 
holes.   This  company  would  have  enough  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  alone.— 2. 
The  Royal  Dust-hole  and   Cinder-sifting  Com- 
pany ;  to  work  by  night,  and  to  consume  its  own 
dust    and    effluvia.— 3.  The    United    Chimney- 
sweeping  and  Shop-dirt  Company ;  to  be  worked 
by  patent  brooms,  and  portable  steam  engines. 
4.  The  Genuine  Radish,  Turnip,  Potatoe,   Kid- 
ney-bean,   and   Green-pea  Company;    to  grow 
vegetables  on  the  new  principle  of  concentrating 
caloric. — 5.  The  British  Economical  Horse  and 
Cow-dung  Company ;  to  be  worked  by  save-alls, 
applied  to  the  animals'  tails. — 6.  The  Pure  and 
Unsophisticated  Brick-dust  Company ;  for  sup- 
plying the  advertising  doctors  with  wholesome 
powders. — 7.  The  English  Self-acting  Hackney- 
coach  Company ;  to  obviate  the  insolence  of  dri- 
vers, and  afford  clean  and  wholesome  cushions 
to  passengers. — 8.  The  Double  Acting  Self-sup- 
plying Bellows  Company,    for  the  purpose  of 
puffing  in   every  branch   of  business.— 9.  The 
Impenetrable  and  Brazen  Assurance  Company ; 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  monied  men  how  to 
lay  out  their  capital,  and  meant  as  an  opposition 
to  the  Stock-exchange  gentry. 

Sunday  Times. 
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THE  SWALLOW  AND  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  SONNET. 

WE  have  frequently  heard  of  taking  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  a  battle,  but  never  have  before  seen 
the  operation  literally  described.  The  following- 
conversation  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  a  Night- 
ingale and  a  Swallow.  The  subject  of  the  con- 
versation is  the  present  state  of  Greece ;  but  we 
shall  spoil  the  effect  of  the  performance  by  any 
prefatory  remark — the  only  positive  information 
which  those  interested  in  ornithology  will  derive 
from  the  poem,  is,  that  Swallows  are  Christians, 
and  Nightingales  are  Mahometans.  John  Bull. 

"  A  Swallow  lighting  on  Achaias  shore, 

"  After  a  flight  from  Calpe's  distant  rock, 

"  Where  she  had  left  the  remnant  of  the  flock 
"  Of  her  companions,  seem'd  affrighted  sore, 

"  As  if  her  way  had  marrd  an  earthquake's  shock  ! 
11  Or  thunder-storm  assail'd  her  passing  o'er 
"  The  /F.gaean  deep.     A  Nightingale  espied 

"  The  trembling  stranger,  and  in  piteous  tone 

"  Entreated  her  her  trouble  to  make  known. 
"  To  whom  sad  Progne  instantly  replied  !  !  / 
"  l  A  furious  fiery  conflict  on  the  tide 

"  I  saw/ — Quoth  Philomel,  in  haste,  /  Who  toon —  ? 
"  The  Cross  or  Crescent?'—4  Why,  the  Cross/  she  cried, 

"  '  The  Crescent  fled'—'  Thank  Heaven  !  the  day's  our  own.' 

"  HAFIZ." 
Post. 
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Robert  Crnikshank. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAUGHTER; 
OR,  MR.  PUNCH  IN  ALL  HIS  GLORY. 

You  may  sing  of  old  Thespis,  who  first  in  a  cart, 

To  the  jolly  god  Bacchus  enacted  a  part; 

Miss  Thalia,  of  Mrs.  Melpomene  praise, 

Or  to  light-heeled  Terpischore  offer  your  lays; 

But  pray  what  are  these,  bind  them  all  in  a  bunch, 

Compared  to  the  acting  of  Signor  PUNCH? 

Of  Garrick,  or  Palmer,  or  Kemble,  or  Cooke, 

Your  moderns  may  whine,  or  on  each  write  a  book; 

Or  Matthews,  or  Munden,  or  Fawcett,  suppose 

They  could  once  lead  the  Town  as  they  pleas'd  by  the  nose ; 

A  fig  for  such  Actors!  tied  all  in  a  bunch, 

Mere  mortals,  compared  to  old  deified  Punch ! 

Not  Chester  can  charm  us,  nor  Foote  with  her  smile 
Like  the  first  blush  of  summer,  our  bosoms  beguile, 
Half  so  well,  or  so  merrily  drive  care  away, 
As  old  Punch  with  his  Judy  in  amorous  play. 
Kean,  Young,  and  Macready,  though  thought  very  good, 
Have  heads,  it  is  true,  but  then  they're  not  of  wood. 
Re  ye  ever  so  dull,  full  of  spleen  or  ennui, 
Mighty  Punch  can  enliven  your  spirits  with  glee. 
F 
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Not  honest  Jack  Harley,  or  Listen's  rum  mug 
Can  produce  half  the  fun  ofhisjuggity-jug! 
For  a  right  hearty  laugh,  tie  them  all  in  a  bunch, 
Not  an  actor  among  them  like  Signer  Punch. 

C.  M.  Westmacott.—English  Spy.  \ 


A  NEW  CONUNDRUM. 
RUMOUR  attributes  to  an  Honourable  Civic 
Baronet,  famous  for  his  classic  toasts,  and  aquatic 
excursions,  the  following  brilliant  jeu  d'esprit. 
During  that  exhilarating  repast, — a  sumptuous 
dinner, — so  auspicious  to  the  birth  of  whim  and 
repartee,  the  aforesaid  Baronet  discovered  that 
his  brain  had  suddenly  conceived  a  "right  merry 
jest,"  and  with  that  hospitality  which  ever  pre- 
sides at  his  board,  resolved  that  his  guests  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  offspring,— which,  like 
Pallas,  in  the  pate  of  Jupiter,  stood  armed,  ready 
to  burst  forth  to  the  amazement  of  the  party. 
Wherewithal  the  Baronet  arose,  and  with  that 
half-intelligent,  half-prophetic  disposition  of  fea- 
ture, which  ever  indicates  the  coming  of  a  "  good 
thing,"  put  the  following  question : — "  Why  is  this 
table  like  my  friend  Mr.  Waithman's  counter?" 
(During  the  pause  which  our  readers  must  imagine 
the  above  query  to  have  created,  we  may  hint 
that  the  board  was  loaded  with  every  kind  of  de- 
licacy). The  Baronet  repeated  the  question, — 
"  Why  is  this  table  like  Mr.  Waithman's  counter?" 
(Still  no  answer).  "  Well  then,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  host,  again  rising  from  his  chair,  and  leaning 
far  over  the  table,  in  order  that  no  one  should 
miss  the  communication, — "  because— because, 

it  is  Covered  with  whittles"  Sunday  Monitor. 
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TO  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  ESQ. 
EDITOR  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years  ?" — Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

OH  !  Mr.  Urban  !  never  must  thou  lurch 
A  sober  age  made  serious  drunk  by  thee; 

Hop  in  thy  pleasant  way  from  church  to  church, 
And  nurse  thy  little  bald  Biography. 

Oh,  my  Sylvanus  !  what  a  heart  is  thine ! 

And  what  a  page  attends  thee  !     Long  may  I 
Hang  in  demure  confusion  o'er  each  line 

That  asks  thy  little  questions,  with  a  sigh  ! 

Old  tottering  years  have  nodded  to  their  falls, 
Like  pensioners  that  creep  about  and  die  ;— 

But  thou,  old  Parr  of  periodicals, 
Livest  in  monthly  immortality ! 

How  sweet  !•— as  Byron  of  his  infant  said, — 
"Knowledge  of  objects"  in  thine  eye  to  trace; 

Ta  see  the  mild  no-meanings  of  thy  head, 
Taking  a  quiet  nap  upon  thy  face  ! 

Rich  is  thy  page  in  soporific  things, — 
Composing  compositions, — lulling  men, — 

Faded  old  posies  of  unburied  rings, — 

Confessions  dozing  from  an  opiate  pen  : — 

Lives  of  Right  Reverends  that  have  never  liv'd,— 
Deaths  of  good  people  that  have  really  died, — 

Parishioners,— hatch'd, — husbanded, — and  wiv'd, — 
Bankrupts  and  Abbotts  breaking  side  by  side  ! 

The  sacred  query, — the  remote  response,— 
The  march  of  serious  mind,  extremely  slow, — 

The  graver's  cut  at  some  right  aged  sconce, 
Famous  for  nothing  many  years  ago  ! 

B.  asks  of  C.  if  Milton  e'er  did  write 

"  Comus,"  obscured  beneath  some  Ludlow  lid  ;— 
And  C.,  next  month,  an  answer  doth  indite, 

Informing  B.  that  Mr.  Milton  did ! 
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X.  sends  the  portrait  of  a  genuine  flea, 

Caught  upon  Martin  Luther  years  agone: — 

And  Mr.  Parkes  of  Shrewsbury,  draws  a  bee, 
Long  dead,  that  gather'd  honey  for  King  John. 

There  is  no  end  of  thee, — there  is  no  end, 

Sylvanus,  of  thy  A,  B,  C,  D- merits  ! 
Thou  dost,  with  alphabets,  old  walls  attend, 

And  poke  the  letters  into  holes,  like  ferrets. 

Go  on,  Sylvanus  ! — Bear  a  wary  eye, 

The  churches  cannot  yet  be  quite  run  out ! 

Some  parishes  must  yet  have  been  pass'd  by — 
There's  Bullock-Smithy  has  a  church  no  doubt ! 

Go  on — and  close  the  eyes  of  distant  ages  ! 

Nourish  the  names  of  the  undoubted  dead  ! 
So  epicures  shall  pick  thy  lobster-pages, 

Heavy  and  lively,  though  but  seldom  red. 

Go  on  !  and  thrive!     Demurest  of  odd  fellows  ! 

Bottling  up  dulness  in  an  ancient  binn  ! 
Still  live!  still  prose! — continue  still  to  tejl  us 

Old  truths  !  no  strangers,  though  we  take  them  in  I 

From  Gaieties  and  Gravities. — John  EutL 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

GOD  bless  his  Royal  Highness  DUKE  of  YORK  ; 
God  bless  his  MAJESTY,  and  this  good  work; 
God  bless  the  Cabinet,  that's  so  disjointed, 
And  hence  so  fit  to  guide  the  Lord's  Anointed ; 
God  bless  GEOIIGE  CANNING,  who  makes  out  so  clear, 
That  every  thing's  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear ; 
God  bless  our  KOBERT  PEEL,  who  calls  it  evil, 
And  fears  a  Roman  Catholic  like  the  Devil ; 
God  bless  the  KING  again,  all  health  betide  him, 
With  such  an  Umpire  as  Old  DOUBT  beside  him ; 
And,  Oh  !  God  bless  the  Patient  where  he  lies, 
And,  'midst  his  disagreeing  Doctors,  dies  ! 

Chronicle. 
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THE  MUNICH  CEMETERY. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  by  the  proposal  of  one 
of  your  late  Correspondents,  to  form  without  the 
City  of  London  a  great  National  Cemetery,  upon 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 
Such  an  institution  might  be  made  the  com- 
mencement of  a  better  taste  in  whatever  relates 
to  sepulture,  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  this 
and  other  northern  countries;  and  the  dulcis  et 
alia  quies,  the  hieroc  hupnos  to  which  we  are  all 
hastening,  might  be  represented  by  emblems  more 
soft  and  grateful  to  the  imagination,  than  the 
cross  bones  and  "yellow  chapless  skulls"  so 
much  in  favour  with  the  nations  of  the  North. 

One  of  your  Correspondents  has  already  men- 
tioned to  you  the  general  plan  of  the  burial- 
ground  at  Munich,  and  I  perfectly  agree  with 
him  in  the  disapprobation  he  expresses  of  the 
custom  (I  believe  legally  enforced)  of  placing 
the  dead  in  chapels  built  on  the  burying-ground, 
exposed  to  public  view  in  open  coffins  some  days 
before  interment.  The  reason  given  for  this  prac- 
tice is,  that  it  prevents  premature  inhumation ; 
but  surely  this  end  might  be  abundantly  attained 
by  other  regulations  than  this  offensive  exposure 
of  dead  bodies  to  the  public  gaze  ! 

But  my  immediate  object  in  addressing  you,  is 
to  mention  a  custom  prevailing  in  Munich,  which 
accords  much  better  with  human  sympathies,  and 
does  much  more  honour  to  the  feelings  of  its 
inhabitants,  than  that  which  your  Correspondent 
so  justly  censures.  At  the  burial-ground  of  that 
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city  is  held  a  great  annual  festival  on  All  Saints7 
Day,  in  memory  of  the  persons  there  interred.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  multitude  of  persons 
always  assembled  on  that  occasion.  People  of 
all  conditions,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes, 
are  there  met.  New  monuments  are  erected,  and 
the  old  repaired;  grave-stones  and  inscriptions, 
long  covered  up,  are  restored ;  graves  are  deco- 
rated with  fresh  garlands,  flowers,  lamps,  and 
transparencies ;  the  whole  field  blooms  like  a 
garden ;  and  the  pious  mood  of  the  persons  as- 
sembled, affords  a  rich  harvest  to  the  crowds  of 
mendicants  that  never  fail  to  present  themselves. 
The  stir  is  continued  even  into  the  night;  innume- 
rable torches  illumine  the  darkness,  and  brighten 
the  gloom  that  rests  upon  the  graves  of  departed 
friends  and  relations. 

Such  is  the  singular  and  interesting  custom 
existing  at  Munich,  than  which  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  met  with  any  thing  more  striking,  either 
in  reading  or  in  actual  experience.  Of  the  period 
at  which  it  originated  I  can  give  you  no  informa- 
tion; but  it  assuredly  has  its  source  in  the  best 
and  most  natural  feelings  of  the  human  breast. 

New  Times. 

FINANCES. 

Magnus  inter  opes,  inops. — HAR. 
"  The  Financial  Accounts  of  the  country  were  valued  at  1*. 

Morning  Chronicle,  March  31st. — Westminster  Sessions^ 

YES,  little  enough,  I  am  ready  and  willing, 
Yet  to  think  our  Finances  are  worth  but  a  shilling 
Is  more  than  t  ventur'd  ;  but  true,  tho'  I  wonder, 
For  such  is  the  value  they  put  on  the  plunder. 

Chronicle* 
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THE  TORY  SONG. 

A  REPLY  TO  BLACKWOOD. 

WHEN  built  on  Laws,  the  good  old  Cause 
I      Triumphantly  shall  reign, 
And  iu  their  choice  the  People's  voice 

Shall  not  be  heard  in  vain ; 
When  England's  name  and  England's  fame 

Stand  pure,  and  great,  and  free, 
Corruption  chain'd,  and  Truth  maintain'd, 

Then,  Q I  boys,  down  go  we  ! 

When  Glory  tears  the  wreath  he  wears 

From  Wellington's  proud  brow, 
And  Liberty  shall  sit  on  high, 

That  walks  in  darkness  now; 
When  Justice  wakes,  and  from  her  shakes 

Old  Eldon,  scornfully, 
And  stands  erect  in  self-respect, 

Then,  O  !  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  gibe  and  jest,  by  Canning  drest, 

Delude  not  as  before, 
And  pertness  made  a  thriving  trade 

By  Croker,  thrives  no  more; 
When  slippery  Peel  the  wounds  shall  heal 

Of  priestly  Bigotry, 
And  Peace  shall  smile  on  Ireland's  isle, 

Then,  O  !  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  laws  on  game  shall  cease  to  shame 

The  subject  and  the  state, 
And  men  can  trust,  as  wise  and  just, 

An  unpaid  Magistrate; 
When  Judges  pure,  shall  seek  t'insure 

A  bright  publicity, 
And  Best  can  keep  his  rage  asleep, 

Then,  O  !  boys,  down  go  we  ! 
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When  Law's  disputes,  and  Chancery  suits, 

Shall  be  no  more  the  tools 
For  knaves  in  black,  to  harm  and  hack 

The  many-coloured  fools; 
When  fraud  and  wrong,  in  weak  and  strong,      » 

And  rich  and  poor  shall  be 
With  equal  hand  pursued  and  bann'd, 

Then,  O  !  boys,  down  go  we! 

When  rods  and  whips,  from  Bentham's  lips* 

The  pand'ring  knaves  shall  chase, 
Who  long  have  sold,  for  pride  and  gold, 

Their  country  and  their  race; 
When  France  and  Spain  shall  rise  again,. 

And  lovely  Italy, 
By  sufferings  rude,  refresh'd,  renew'd, 

Then,  O  !  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  man  at  length  shall  feel  his  strength, 

And  in  his  strength  controul 
The  despot  few,  who  then  shall  rue 

The  hatred  of  the  whole ; 
When  towers  serene,  in  living  green, 

Fair  Freedom's  sacred  tree, 
And  'neath  it,  blest,  the  nations  rest, 

Then,  O  !  boys,  down  go  we !  Chroniclt, 


ASPARAGUS  POTATOE. 

THE  Courier  gives  the  following  piece  of  in- 
fo rmation:— 

"A  new  vegetable,  called  the  Asparagus  Potatoe,  has  lately 
been  introduced ;  it  comes  to  table  early  in  the  spring." 

This  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  become  highly 
popular  in  small  families,  since,  as  it  comes  to 
table  so  readily,  the  assistance  of  servants  in 
putting  it  down  will  be  needless.  Mn  Bull. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  A  GENERAL  BURYING 
COMPANY. 

Capital,  £  500,000.     Shares,  £  50. 

THE  immediate  object  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  rob  death  of  its  terrors,  and,  by  following  the 
example  of  our  Parisian  friends,  blend  the  grace- 
ful with  the  grave,  arid  mingle  the  picturesque 
with  the  pathetic :  in  short,  the  Directors  feel 
confident,  that  when  their  scheme  is  fully  deve- 
loped, the  whole  system  of  inhumation  will  be 
changed,  and  the  feelings  and  associations  con 
nected  with  interments,  in  general,  assume  so 
novel  a  character,  that  it  will  be  rather  pleasant 
than  otherwise,  to  follow  our  friends  and  relations 
to  the  grave. 

It  is  proposed  to  purchase  an  extensive  domain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Primrose  Hill  and  Caen 
Wood,  where  the  diversified  undulations  of 
ground,  and  the  soothing  commixture  of  trees 
and  water,  afford  the  most  flattering  promise  of 
success  in  the  undertaking.  No  difficulty  is  an- 
ticipated in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  since 
the  will  of  the  late  noble  owner  distinctly  points 
out  that  it  shall  remain  "  grass  land"  to  all  eter- 
nity ;  and,  "since  all  flesh  is  grass,"  no  reason- 
able objection  can  be  raised  to  its  appropriation 
as  a  public  cemetery. 

The  public  cemetery,  like  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
will  be  open  to  all  parties,  dead  or  alive,  of  all 
religions,  or,  indeed,  of  none;  and  it  does  not 
need  the  practical  knowledge  attainable  by  a 
visit  to  the  French  metropolis,  to  convince  the 
world  that,  by  laying  out  the  ground  in  a  park- 
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like  manner,  with  umbrageous  walks,  alcoves, 
bowers,  and  fish-ponds,  a  link  will  be  created 
between  the  past  and  present  generation,  and  the 
horrid  idea  of  having  deposited  a  parent,  a  hus- 
band, or  a  sister,  in  a  cold  damp  grave,  or  a 
gloomy  vault,  refined  into  the  agreeable  recol- 
lection that  they  repose  in  a  picturesque  garden, 
or  a  shady  grove,  at  an  easy  distance  from  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 

The  Directors  intend  opening  a  convenient 
hotel  and  tavern  on  the  spot,  at  which  persons 
visiting  the  cemetery,  either  as  mourners,  or  in 
search  of  quiet  retreats  for  themselves,  may  pro- 
cure every  sort  of  refreshment:  a  table  d'hote 
will  be  constantly  prepared  at  five  shillings  a- 
head,  for  which  cold  meat  and  Vin  de  Grave  will 
be  furnished  ;  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  during  the  summer,  after  burying 
hours,  Colinet's  band  will  be  regularly  engaged 
for  quadrilles,  and  the  grounds  illuminated  with 
variegated  lamps. 

A  Committee  of  Taste  will  be  appointed,  to 
regulate  the  designs  of  tombs  :  and  the  Directors 
think  it  may  save  trouble  to  state  in  the  outset, 
that  no  allusions  to  death,  nor  any  representa- 
tions of  skulls,  cross-bones,  skeletons,  or  other 
disagreeable  objects,  will  be  permitted.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  will  be  solicited  to 
revise  the  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  and  elegies  ; 
and  twelve  ladies  belonging  to  the  different  corps 
de  ballet  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  the  Theatres 
Royal  Covent-Garden  and  Drury-Lane,  are  en- 
gaged to  enliven  the  ground  as  mourners  at 
newly-erected  tombs.  These  young  ladies  may 
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be  engaged  by  the  day  or  hour,  at  k.a  moderate 
price,  and  find  their  own  garlands. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  is  appointed  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  and  will  appear  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  establishment. 

The  Directors  have  appointed  Mr.  Botibol,  of 
Soho-square,  their  artificial  florist,  who  will  pro- 
vide all  sorts  of  flowers  for  strewing  graves ;  but 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  leave 
the  decorations  on  the  tombs  at  night,  but  to 
return  them  to  the  directress  at  the  bar  of  the 
tavern;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  no 
lady  will  be  allowed  to  appear  at  the  dances 
with  the  same  ornaments  which  have  been  pre- 
viously used  in  the  grounds  funereally. 

Lord  Graves  has  been  solicited  to  accept  the 
office  of  President,  and  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  that  of 
Vice-President.  The  College  of  Surgeons  will 
be  constant  visitors  of  the  Institution ;  and  under 
such  patronage,  ultimate  success  appears  to  be 
a  dead  certainty. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  wishing  to  be  buried 
in  romantic  situations,  are  requested  to  make 
early  application  to  Mr.  Ebers,  of  Bond-street, 
\vhere  the  grave-book,  with  a  plan  of  the  ceme- 
tery, may  be  seen. 

Persons  subscribing  for  family  mausoleums, 
are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  the  balls  of 
the  season. 

Gloves,  hatbands,  white  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
cephalic  snuff,  and  fragrant  essence  of  onions, 
for  producing  tears,  to  be  had  of  the  waiters. 

X.B.  No  objection  to  burying  persons  in  fancy 
dresses.  John  Bull. 
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THE 

LIFE,  DEATH,  BURIAL,  AND   RESURRECTION 
COMPANY. 

Capital,  ^100,000,000.     Shares,  ^  1. 

IN  this  age  of  projectors,  when  bubbles  are  spread 
With  illusive  attractions.,  to  bother  each  head, 
When  bulls,  bears,  jews,  and  jobbers,  all  quit  Capel-court 
,  To  become  speculators,  and  join  in  the  sport, 
Who  can  wonder,  when  interest  with  intellect  clashes,. 
We  should  have  a  new  club  to  dispose  of  our  ashes ; 
To  rob  death  of  its  terrors,  and  make  it  delightful 
To  give  up  your  breath,  and  abolish  the  frightful 
Old  custom  of  lying  defunct  in  your  shroud, 
Surrounded  by  relatives  sobbing  aloud  ? 
We've  a  scheme  that  shall  mingle  the  "  grave  with  the  gay," 
And  make  it  quite  pleasant  to  die,  when  you  may. 
First,  then,  we  propose,  with  the  graces  of  art, 
Like  our  Parisian  friends,  to  make  every  tomb  smart; 
And,  by  changing  the  feelings  of  funeral  terrors, 
Remove  what  remain'cl  of  old  Catholic  errors. 
Our  plan  is  to  blend,  in  the  picturesque  style, 
Smirke,  Soane,  Nash,  and  Wyatville,  all  in  one  pile. 
So  novel,  agreeable,  and  grateful  our  scheme, 
That  death  will  appear  like  a  sweet  summer's  dream  ; 
And  the  horrid  idea  of  a  gloomy,  cold  cell, 
Will  vanish  like  vapours  of  mist  from  a  dell. 
Thus  changed,  who'll  object  a  kind  friend  to  inhume, 
When  his  sepulchre's  made  like  a  gay  drawing-room? 
A  diversified,  soothing  commixture  of  trees, 
Umbrageous,  and  fann'd  by  the  perfumed  breeze; 
With  alcoves,  and  bowers,  and  fish-ponds,  and  shrubs, 
Select,  as  in  life,  from  intrusion  of  scrubs; 
While  o'er  your  last  relics  the  violet  turf  press, 
Must  a  flattering  promise  afford  of  success. 
"  Lie  light  on  him,  earth,"  sung  a  poet  of  old; 
Our  earth  shall  be  sifted,  and  never  grow  cottii 
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No  rude  weight  on  your  chest— how  like  ye  our  scheme  ^ 
Where  your  grave  will  be  warm'd  by  a  process  of  steam, 
Which  will  boil  all  the  worms  and  the  grubs  in  their  holes, 
And  preserve  from  decay  ev'ry  part  but  your  souls. 
Our  cemetery,  centred  in  fancy's  domain, 
Shall,  by  a  state  edict,  eternal  remain 
To  all  parties  open,  the  living  or  dead; 
Or  Christian,  or  atheist,  here  rest  their  head, 
In  a  picturesque  garden,  and  deep  shady  grove, 
Where  young  love  smiles,  and  fashion  delighted)  to  rove- 
To  render  the  visitors'  comfort  complete, 
And  afford  the  grieved  mourners  a  proper  retreat, 
The  directors  intend  to  erect  an  hotel, 
Where  a  table  d'hote  will  be  furnished  well; 
Not  with  the  "  cold  meats  of  a  funeral  feast," 
But  a  banquet  that's  worthy. a  nabob  at  least; 
Of  lachryma  chrisli9  and  fine  vin  de  grave, 
And  cordial  compounds,  a  choice  you  may  have. 
Twice  a  week  'tis  proposed  to  illumine  the  scene, 
And  to  waltz  and  quadrille  on  the  velvety  green ; 
While  Colinet's  band,  and  the  Opera  corps, 
Play  and  dance  with  a  spirit  that's  quite  con  amore. 
A  Committee  of  Taste  will  superintend 
The  designs  and  inscriptions  to  each  latter  end. 
Take  notice,  no  cross-bones  or  skulls  are  allowed, 
Or  naked  young  cherubims  riding  a  cloud  ; 
In  short,  no  allusions  that  savour  of  death, 
Nor  aught  that  reminds  of  a  friend's  parting  breath. 
The  inscriptions  and  epitaphs,  elegies  too, 
Must  all  be  poetical,  'lively,  and  new  ; 
Such  as  never  were  heard  of,  or  seen  heretofore, 
To  be  written  by  Proctor,  Sam.  Rogers,  or  Moore. 
In  lieu  of  a  sermon,  glee  singers  attend, 
Who  will  chant,  like  the  cherubims,  praise  without  end. 
Three  decent  old  women,  to  enliven  the  hours, 
Attend  with  gay  garlands  and  sacred  flowers, 
The  emblems  of  grief — artificial,  'tis  true, 
But  very  like  nature  in  a  general  view. 
Lord  Graves  will  preside,  and  Vice-president  Coffin, 
Will  pilot  the  public  into  the  offing. 
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The  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Humane  Society, 

Have  promised  to  send  a  delightful  variety. 

The  Visitors  all  are  physicians  of  fame  ; 

And  success  we  may,  therefore,  dead  certainty  name. 

To  the  delicate  nervous,  who  'd  wish  a  snug  spot, 

A  romantic  temple,  or  moss-cover'd  grot, 

Let  them  haste  to  John  Ebers,  and  look  at  the  plan, 

Where  the  grave-book  lies  open,  its  merits  to  scan. 

Gloves,  hatbands,  and  essence  of  onions  for  crying, 

White  'kerchiefs,  arid  snuff,  and  a  cordial  worth  trying, 

The  attendants  have  ready  ;  and  more — as  time  presses — 

No  objection  to  bury  you  in  fancy  dresses. 

Our  last  proposition  may  frighten  you  much; 

We  propose  to  reanimate  all  by  a  touch, 

By  magic  revive,  if  a  century  old, 

The  bones  of  a  father,  a  friend,  or  a  scold. 

In  short,  we  intend,  for  all — but  a  wife, 

To  bring  whom  you  please  in  a  moment  to  life ; 

That  is,  if  the  shares  in  our  Company  rise, — 

If  not,  'tis  a  bubble,  like  others,  of  lies. 

C.  M.  Weslmacott.-—  English  Spy. 
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MR.  SHEE,  of  Pail-Mall,  had  the  honour  of 
making  suits  for  an  illustrious  heir-apparent.  The 
Prince  being  one  day  at  dinner  with  his  royal 
mother  at  Buckingham-house,  his  gentleman  in 
waiting  entering,  said,  "  Please  your  Royal 
Highness,  Shee  is  come." — "What,  George!" 
exclaimed  her  Majesty,  "  under  my  very  nose ! 
She  shall  not  be  admitted !" — When  the  same 
illustrious  personage  was  hunting  over  Wingfield 
Plain,  he  came  to  a  watery  lane.  Meeting  with 
a  countryman,  he  enquired  of  him  if  that  was  a 
road? — "Tees,"  answered  Hodge;  "a  road  for 

ducks."  Hereford  Independent. 
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PARODY  OF  A  CAMBRIDGE  EXAMINATION. 

1.  GIVE  a  comparative  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  theatres,  with  the  dates  of  their 
erection,  and  the  names  of  the  most  eminent 
candle-snuffers  at  each.  What  were  the  stage- 
boxes?  What  were  the  offices  of  prompter,  ballet- 
master,  and  scene-shifter  ?  In  what  part  of  the 
theatre  was  the  one-shilling  gallery  ?  Distinguish 
accurately  between  operas  and  puppet-shows. 

2.  Where    was    Downing-street?      Who   was 
Prime  Minister  when  Cribb  defeated  Molyneux? 
and  where  did  the  battle  take  place?     Explain 
the  terms — "  milling,  fibbing,  cross-buttock,  neck 
and  crop,  bang  up,  and  prime." 

3.  Give  the  dates  of  all  the  Parliaments,  from 
their  first  institution  to  the  period  of  the  hard 
frost  on  the  Thames.     In  what  month,  of  what 
year,   was  Mr.  Abbott  elected  Speaker?     Why 
was  he  called  the  "little  man  in  the  wig?"  When 
the  Speaker  was  out  of  the  chair,  where  was  the 
mace  put? 

4.  Enumerate  the  principal  houses  of  call  in 
and  about  London,  marking  those  of  the  tailors, 
bricklayers,   and  shoemakers,  and  stating  from 
what  brewery  each  house  was  supplied  with  brown 
stout.     Who  was  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  shoe- 
makers?    At  what  time  was  his  feast  celebrated  ? 
Who  was  Saint  Swithin  ?     Do  you  remember  any 
remarkable  English  proverb  respecting  him  ? 

5.  Give  a  ground-plan  of  Gilead-house.     Men- 
tion the  leading  topics  of  the  Guide  to  Health, 
with  some   account  of  Fothergill's  Cough  Pills, 
Daffey's  Elixir,  Blain's  Distemper  Powders  Bed- 
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dome's  Powders  for  Children,  and  Hooper's  Fe- 
male Pills. 

6.  Give  characters  of  Jack  Cade,  Wat  Tyler, 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.     Did  the  latter  return 
from  the  Tower  by  water  or  land  ?    On  what  occa- 
sion did  Mr.  Lethbridge's  hair  stand   on  end? 
Correct  the  solecism,  and  give  the  reason  of  your 
alteration. 

7.  Enumerate  the  roads  on  which  double  toll 
was  taken  on  Sundays.     Did  this  custom  extend 
to  Christmas-Day  and   Good-Friday?     "Who  was 
toll-taker  at  Tyburn  when  Mrs.  Brownrigg  was 
executed? 

8.  Distinguish  accurately  between  sculls  and 
oars,  boat  and  punt,  jack-ass  and  donkey,  ganger, 
exciseman,  and  supervisor;  pantaloons,  trousers, 
gaiters,  and  overalls.  At  what  place  of  education 
were  any  of  these  forbidden?     Which?  and  why? 

9.  Express  the  following  words  in  the  Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire,  London,  and  Exmoor  dialects. 
"  Bacon,  Porker,  You,  I,  Doctor,  and  Turnpike- 
gate." 

10.  Mention  the  principal  coach-inns  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  correct  list  of  the  coaches  that  set 
out  from  the  Bolt-in-Tun.     Where  were  the  chief 
stands  of  hackney-coaches  ?     And  what  was  the 
number  of  that  in  which  the  Princess  Charlotte 
drove  to  Connaught-vhouse?     To  what  stand  did 
it  remove  after  it  set  her  down? 

11.  Give  a  succinct  account,  with  dates,  of  the 
following  persons :    Henry  Hunt,  Major    Cart- 
wright,  Martin  Van  Butchell,  and  Edmund  Henry 
Barker. 

12.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Thames  with  the  sur- 
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rounding  country,  marking  particularly  Wapping, 
Richmond,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Distinguish  be- 
tween Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  Glocester  and  Double  Glocester,  and  the 
two  Richmonds. 

13.  What  were  the  various  sorts  of  paper  in 
use  among  the  English  ?     To  what  purpose  was 
white-brown  chiefly  applied  ?     What  was  size  ? 
Distinguish  between  this  and  college-sizings,  and 
state  the  expence  of  papering  a  room. 

14.  When  was  lemon  acid  invented?     Dis- 
tinguish between  this  and  essential  salt  of  lemon? 
Enumerate  the  patentees,  especially  those  of  liquid 
blacking. 

15.  Scan  these  lines  : 

"  But  for  shaving  and  tooth-drawing, 
Bleeding,  cabbaging,  and  sawing, 
Dicky  Gossip,  Dicky  Gossip  is  the  man!" 

What  is  known  of  the  character  and  history  of 
Dicky  Gossip  ?"  Times. 


ON  A  VERY  TINY  ANGLE,  ENCLOSED  AND 
PLANTED  WITH  SHRUBS. 

THIS  little  garden  little  Jowett  made, 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade. 
A  little  taste  hath  little  Dr.  Jowett; 
This  little  garden  doth  a  little  shew  it. 

LATINE. 

Exiguum  hunc  hortuin  fecit  Jowettulus  iste 

Exiguus,  vallo  et  niuriit  exiguo: 
Exiguo  hoc  horto  forsan  Jowettulus  iste 

Exiguus  mentem  prodidit  exiguam. 

Blackzcood's  Magazine. 
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THE  SPEECH  PRESUMPTIVE. 

IN  rising,  my  Lords,  with  profoundest  submission, 
To  present  to  your  Lordships  an  humble  petition, — 
From  the  Dean  and  the  Canons  of  Windsor  the  Royal, 
'Gainst  further  concessions  to  Papists  disloyal, 
Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  grieve  to  the  core, 
That  I  haven't  more  frequently  spoken  before, 
Because  if  I  had— all  my  thoughts  would  of  course 
Now  fluently  stream  from  the  depths  of  their  source,— 
'Stead  of  struggling  and  guggling,  as  tho'in  derision 
Of  my  learned  and  noble  friend  Eldon's  decision. 
It  is  needless,  my  Lords,  to  apprize  you,  I'm  sure, 
That  his  rev'rence  the  Dean  and  the  Canons  are  pure 
In  diction.     As  soon  should  we  doubt  their  theology, 
As  fancy  they'd  speak  but  in  Court  phraseology. 
Premising  thus  for— by  the  word  of  a  Prince — 
(His  honour*  1  pawned  nearly  twenty  years  since) 
This  moment  I  feel  all  the  ardour  returning 
That  glovv'd  in  my  breast  when  its  young  fires  were  burning, 
When  the  Osnaburg  mitre  enveloped  my  brow- 
As  I  felt  at  that  period,  1  feel,  my  Lords,  now, 
Resolved  for  our  Holy  Religion  to  stand  up, 
To  unsheath  the  sword,  or  to  light  the  old  brand  up. 
When  I  think  of  the  Throne,  and  the  false-ones  about  it, 
When  I  think  of  the  Church,  and  the  blind  ones  that  flout  it, 
When  I  think  of  the  strides  of  the  Harlot  we  scorn, 
When  I  think  of  the  King — and  the  Beast  with  the  horn — 

*  See  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg's  celebrated  Epistle  missive  to  the 
Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  in  Parliament  assembled,  wherein 
the  Royal  and  Right  Reverend  Prelate  pledged  that  valuable  com- 
modity— the  Honour  of  a  Prince—  touching  one  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Clarke — a  person  whom  Mr.  Croker  pronounced  a  parson^  although  , 
we  believe,  the  lady  never  actually  took  orders,  notwithstanding  her 
acknowledged  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  We  rather  fancy, 
that  the  honourable  Secretary,  upon  reinvestigating  the  matter  (and 
it  is  worthy  his  penetrating  research) ,  will  discover  that  she  was  no 
more  than  one  of  the  lay  sisterhood  in  immediate  communion  with 
the  illustrious  and  pious  Dignitary. 
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When  I  think  of  the  Preacher— the  Presbyter  Irving*,— 
What  marvel,  my  Lords,  should  I  say  'tis  unnerving — 
Should  I  say  that  you'll  find  not  in  Europe's  whole  range,  or 
The  wide  world  beside, — such  dark  omens  of  danger! 

A  score  and  eight  years,  or  my  mem'ry's  fallacious, 
Have  'laps'd  now,  my  Lords,  since  this  subject  ungracious 
First  stirr'd  up  a  tumult  throughout  our  good  realm, 
And  forc'd  the  great  Pilot  to  sneak  from  the  helm, 
Ere  he  weather'd  the  storm  that  made  such  a  dinging—- 
The whirlwind,  my  Lords,  that  set  Canning  a  singing : — 
In  that  era,  your  Lordships,  how  dol'rous  our  tones  were, 
How  drooping  our  crests,  and  how  ponderous  our  moans  were, 
Our  Monarch  fell  sick — (here  the  speaker  sobb'd  audibly, 
And  Eldon's  tears  moisten'd  the  woolsack  as  laudably),— 
Our  Monarch  fell  sick,  and  the  new  State  Prescriber  f, 
So  famed  by  his  friend  th'  Anti-Jacobin  Jiber — • 
Pronounced  his  illustrious  patient's  condition, 
A  Typhus,  produced  by  the  Popish  Petition. 

In  conclusion,  my  Lords,  when  your  crown  shall  entwine 
A  brow  that's  so  noble  and  lofty  as  mine, — 
Tho'  others  may  gulp  down  your  Oath  Coronation, 
By  merely  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  nation — 
Shade  of  Luther  forbid  that  the  Church  shouldn't  see 
A  firmer  and  bolder  Defender  in  me, — 
A  Defender  who'll  war  with  the  Popery  squad 
To  the  last  gasp  of  life — tho'  the  path  be  retrod 
Of  Hal  and  his  daughters,— I'll  war  so,  by  G—  ! 

Examiner. 

THE  DEVIL'S  CHOICE. 

Q.  Honest  Pat,  if  the  Devil  his  choice  could  make, 
Which  of  us  d'ye  suppose  he  first  would  take? 

A.  Why,  'tis  me  to  be  sure,  he  would  carry  away, 
Your  honour,  he  knows,  he  could  have  any  day. 

Mirror. 

*  The  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  of  Hatton-garden  notoriety,  recently 
indulged  in  pulpit  dissertation  upon  horned  cattle, — beasts  with 
horns,— preparatory  doubtless  to  reading  lectures  before  the  Smith- 
field  Club. 

f  Query,  Should  not  this  word  be  Proscriber  ? 
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MOTTOES  OF  THE  WHIG  NOBILITY. 

IT  is  true,  there  is  great  pleasure  derivable 
from  a  discovery  of  something  in  the  motto  appro- 
priate to  the  great  personage  who  at  present  bears 
it : — it  is  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the 
present  generation  and  the  illustrious  founders  of 
their  noble  houses,  and  excites  a  feeling  in  us 
which  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  a  news- 
paper to  attempt  to  define. 

The  first  in  order  of  noble  mottoes  which  struck 
us,  was  that  of  His  Grace  John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 
It  was  not  clearly  understood  even  by  his  Grace 
till  very  recently — "  Che  Sara,  Sara" — it  puzzled 
the  Duke  mightily  to  know  why  the  name  of  a 
female,  unlike  any  in  his  own  family,  should  thus 
mock  him  whenever  his  eyes  glanced  upon  his 
ennobled  shield.  At  length  h6  consulted  Friend 
Wiffen,  who  explained  its  spirit  as  forcibly  as  he 
has  already  imparted  that  of  Tasso  to  his  Trans- 
lation— "  Che  Sara,  Sara" — "  A  dunce  will  be  a 
dunce,  even  though  he  be  a  Duke." 

Lord  Crewe,  whose  last  feat  was  his  patronage 
of  the  raff  Whig  Club  at  Chester,  bears  these 
words  as  his  motto,  "  Sequor  non  inferior" — "  I 
like  to  be  king  of  my  company." 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  sports  "  Cavendo 
tutus,"  which  some  have  translated,  "  It  is  quite 
clear  he  is  a  Cavendish" — others  render  it,  "  Safe 
while  a  bachelor."  We  do  not  comprehend  either 
of  the  allusions. 

"  Virtute,  non  verbis,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  which,  liberally  translated, 
may  signify,  "  Fair  words,  butter  no  parsnips," 
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seeing  that  his  Lordship  was  the  Minister  who 
after  declaiming  against  Tory  taxation,  doubled 
the  Income  Tax. 

The  Earl  of  Fife's  motto  is,  "  Virtute  et  Opera," 
which  translates,  much  to  his  honour  and  credit — 
"  I  have  brought  up  a  virtuous  Opera  Dancer." 

Since  Lord  Byron  is  dead  we  shall  not  criticise 
the  "  Crede  Byron"  which  we  find  as  his  motto, 
nor  do  that  which  would  be  still  more  severe, 
repeat  the  pithy  addition  made  to  it  by  his  friend 
Hobhouse. 

The  Tankerville  motto  is,  "  De  bon  vouloir 
servir  le  Roi"  which  means  that  the  noble  Earl 
would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  be  Treasurer 
of  the  Household  again. 

The  motto  of  Earl  Grey  is  the  same—as  if  any 
body  doubted  him. 

Lord  Darnley's  motto  is,  "  Finem  respice" 
which  means,  "  I  delight  in  examining  ships' 
bottoms;"  while  Lord  Holland  exhibits  " Faire 
sans  dire,"  plaintively  shewing  that  he  "daren't 
say  his  life  is  his  own" 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  motto  is  simply 
"  Through" — alluding  probably  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  lost  his  nobtail  in  Russia. 

The  Earl  of  Thanet  presents  us  with  the  follow- 
ing, "  Aves  volat  propriis" — which,  being  literally 
translated  into  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together/' 
naturally  recalls  to  our  mind  his  Lord  ship's  former 
associations  with  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  his 
present  intimacy  with  Mr.  Henry  Brougham. 

"  Avance"  is  the  motto  of  the  Portmores — but 
it  has  been  long  dropped  by  part  of  that  noble 
family. 
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The  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  "  En  la 
rosejefleufie"— His  Grace's  brother  Lord  William, 
in  his  domestication  in  the  Hampstead-road, 
writes  it — "Sous  la  rosejefleurie." 

"  Judge  not,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
and  was  the  motto  of  Lord  Erskine,  until  in  spite 
of  the  motto  he  was  made  a  Judge,  when,  in  his 
diffidence,  he  altered  the  words,  and  left  the  case 
to  a  "Jury" 

"  Nobilitatis  virtus  non  stemma  character,"  is 
the  motto  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  which  translated, 
means,  "  J  get  nothing  by  being  an  Earl." 

te  Right  can  never  die,"  is  Lord  Norbury's  motto, 
upon  which  his  Lordship,  we  are  quite  sure, 
would  observe,  "  Then  Right  must  be  left  for  ever." 

"  Volo  non  valeo,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  which  Lord  Byron  has  already  translated 
into,  "  I  wish  to  write  a  good  play,  but  cannot" 

Lord  Alvanley  shews  the  following  pithy  bit  of 
advice — "  Patientid  vinces,"  which  means — "  wait 
patiently  and  you  shall  all  be  paid." 

With  this  we  must  conclude  our  list  at  present, 
yet  there  are  a  few  more  which  ought  to  have  a 
place,  but  we  have  not  room  for  them  now. 

John  Bull. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  DAY. 

"  Amantium  ires,  amoris  integratio  est." — TERENCE. 
Tflo'  Lovers'  Quarrels  will  intrude, 
They're  gentle  soon  as  any  dove, 
Scolding,  scratching,  but  a  prelude 
To  the  making  up  of  love. 

When  Cupid  fixed  the  time,  no  doubt 
This  charm  he  breath'd  into  their  cup— 

"  The  shortest  day  to  fight  it  out, 
The  longest  night  to  make  it  up !"  Chronicle. 
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ODE  TO  LORD  ELD— N'S  TOE. 

«  We  are  concerned  to  find  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  present 
much  troubled  by  a  chill  Mane  on  his  little  toe" — New  Times. 

ALL  hail  to  that  toe, 

Which,  altho'  it  be  low, 
Is  still  a  high  subject,  and  meet 

For  S — th-y's  rare  verse, 

Tho'  he  holds  it  a  curse 
To  be  troubled  in  writing  by  feet*. 

And  shew  me  the  wittol 

Who'll  say  that  the  little, 
The  smallest  of  Eld— n's  ten  toes, 

Is  not  very  great, 

And  rules  in  the  State 
Much  more  than  some  Ministers  nose. 

Mr.  C — nni — g  may  laugh, 

But  he  wishes  he'd  half 
The  Chancellor's  influence  summary; 

And  thinks  it  a  hardship, 

That  the  toe  of  his  Lordship 
Weighs  more  than  his  speeches  and  flummery  f. 

If  the  winter-wind  shrill 

Have  ventur'd  to  chill 
Eld — n's  toe,  whence  the  cold  won't  depart; 

If  I  do  not  mistake  it, 

Tis  only  to  make  it 
In  coldness  a-piece  with  his  heart  J. 

Say,  did  the  keen  cold 

Find  its  way  thro'  his  old 
Shoes,  patch'd  till  it  answered  no  longer? 

For  his  stockings,  we  know, 

Were  darn'd  high  and  low, 
Which,  his  Lady  says,  makes  them  the  stronger. 

*  See  the  "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  passim. 

t  "  I  tell  you  what,  my  little  toe  is  worth  more  than  your  great 
body."— The  Fool  in  "  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom." 
J  "  It  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  has  made.*'— King  Lear,  act,  iii.  sc.  2. 
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This  chill-blane  to  cure 

One  method  is  sure ; 
Opodeldoc,  perhaps,  you'll  suppose ; 

No  such  thing: — let  the  Peer, 

At  this  time  of  year, 
Keep  his  feet  close  to  B — thu— st's  red  nose*. 

Chronicle, 

ROYAL  ADJURATION. 

IN  the  course  of  a  very  pleasant  speech  deli- 
vered at  a  meeting  of  the  English  Catholic  Com- 
mittee on  Monday,  Mr.  Eneas  Macdonnell  ad- 
verted to  the  comical  effect  of  many  of  the  intended 
gravities,  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  Lords  upon 
the  Catholic  question.  No  one  (he  remarked) 
could  possibly  suppose  from  its  manner,  that  the 
Royal  "  Help  me  God"  exhibition  was  intended 
to  debase  the  claims  and  privileges  of  the  Catho- 
lics. What  could  ever  have  brought  such  a  thing 
into  the  Duke's  head,  he  could  not  conceive, 
unless  it  was  occasioned  by  a  full  bottle  and  an 
early  dinner,  which  he  had  heard  whispered  was 
the  case.  (A  laugh,  and  hear!}  He  remembered 
a  somewhat  similar  solemn  cause  which  had  pro- 
duced the  like  effect :  it  was  on  some  occasion 
that  the  poet  Burns  was  travelling,  and  having 
met  at  a  house  with  a  dinner  that  did  not  exactly 
please  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  left  the 
reckoning,  he  left  the  following : — 

"  Called  at  this  house,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
Charged  one  and  sixpence  for  my  dinner; 
But  if  again  I  come  this  road, 
I'll  not  (line  here,  so  help  me  God !"  Examiner. 

•  *'  Friend,  this  cold  weather  I  would  that  my  feet  were  ever  near 
the  glowing  fire  of  thy  ruby  countenance." — Cartwrighfs  "  Orrft- 
nary." 
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APPROVED  METHODS  OF  SETTING  HOUSES 
ON  FIRE. 

THERE  are  two  or  three  modes  of  perform- 
ing this  experiment.  The  operator  may  place 
the  candle  by  the  bed-side,  on  a  chair  or  a  table, 
and  suffer  the  curtain,  which  must  not  be  carefully 
looped  up,  to  fall  down  on  it;  or  she  may  take 
the  candle  into  the  bed  itself,  and  fall  asleep;  or 
lean  over  it  in  her  night-cap,  and  do  the  same 
thing ;  or  forget  to  snuff  it,  and  allow  the  mush- 
room to  tumble  into  her  pocket-handkerchief,  or 
to  become  a  thief.  Ingenious  experimenters  will 
discover  other  modes  of  operating;  and  it  is  a 
very  good  way  to  hold  the  candle  in  the  hand 
when  getting  into  bed,  and  to  whisk  it  past  the 
curtains.  It  is  a  sort  of  corollary  from  this  mode, 
that  without  going  to  bed,  my  lady's  maid,  or  the 
house-maid,  should  similarly  make  up  the  bed, 
or  make  it  down,  which  is  the  proper  phrase,  with 
the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  she  may  then  whisk 
it  along  the  bed-curtains  or  the  dimitty  window- 
curtains,  or  sit  down  on  the  bed  with  it  in  her 
hand ;  all  of  which  modes  we  have  known  highly 
successful. 

Should  the  experiment  be  much  desired,  espe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  that  no  candle  has  a  glass 
shade;  and  if  it  should  succeed,  the  windows  and 
doors  must  immediately  be  opened,  and  the  party 
must  scream  and  run  down  stairs ;  for  we  have 
known  the  experiment  utterly  fail,  by  the  appli- 
cation, in  time,  of  the  water-jug,  or  by  squeezing 
the  diseased  part  in  a  towel,  or  by  pulling  down 
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the  curtains,  or  shutting  the  door  close,  and 
leaving  the  room  quietly. 

Thus  much  respecting  beds  and  curtains,  and 
thus  much  as  to  young  ladies,  when  they  set  up 
to  operate  on  houses.  On  themselves,  they  pos- 
sess other  modes  of 'experimenting,  by  means  of 
muslin,  whether  in  the  form  of  gowns,  caps,  or 
handkerchiefs.  Such,  for  example,  as  sitting  or 
standing  near  a  wood  fire,  particularly  if  it  be 
oak,  and  has  the  bark  on;  or  fir,  which  answers 
nearly  as  well ;  or  standing  by  any  fire  when  it 
burns  well,  and  there  is  an  open  door  or  window, 
and  no  guard ;  or  reading  a  romance  with  the 
knees  inside  the  fender ;  or  meditating  over  one, 
with  the  chin  on  the  hand  and  the  candle  under 
the  cap.  And  in  all  these  cases,  should  the  lady 
prove  as  inflammable  as  the  romance  and  the 
candle  are  inflammatory,  she  should  scream  and 
run  out  of  the  room,  by  which  means,  it  is  pro- 
bable, she  will  serve  as  a  torch  for  the  curtains, 
or  the  chair-covers,  or  the  sofas,  or  the  bed,  if 
there  happens  to  be  one  present,  and  by  which 
means  also  she  will  ensure  perfect  success  as  to 
her  own  person. 

But  the  fair  sex,  not  being  ladies,  young  or 
old,  possess  other  resources,  in  the  shape  of 
nursery -maids,  laundry -maids,  kitchen-maids, 
maids  of  all  work,  or  maids  of  no  work,  such  as 
are  the  housekeeper,  who  keeps  a  deputy,  and  my 
lady's  maid.  It  is  necessary  that  the  nursery- 
maid should  have  a  fire,  or  how  should  she  boil 
the  infant's  pap,  or  make  a  "  comfortable  drop  of 
tea"  for  herself?  And  she  must  keep  it  alive  all 
night,  that  she  may  dry  the  clouts.  Or  rather, 
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because  that  is  too  much  trouble,  she  makes  a 
roaring  fire  before  she  goes  to  bed,  the  clouts  be- 
gin to  singe,  the  children  and  the  nurse  try  which 
shall  snore  the  loudest,  the  clouts  flame,  the 
horse  takes  fire,  so  does  the  wainscot,  and  then 
the  ceiling ;  and  then  "  the  neighbours  are  alarmed, 
and  cry  out,  Fire !"  and  a  successful  experiment 
is  the  result. 

But  we  can  instruct  the  nursery-maid,  the 
laundry-maid,  the  kitchen-maid,  all  the  maids, 
how  to  effect  their  purposes  in  another  way,  not 
less  efficacious,  and  as  little  suspected.  When 
a  kettle  is  to  be  lifted  off  the  fire,  it  is  apt  to  be 
hot  in  the  handle,  and  to  bum  the  fingers  ;  a  towel 
is  a  convenient  intermedium.  The  towel,  being 
dry  and  hot,  is  seized  on  by  the  point  of  a  flame, 
or  a  spark ;  and  it  is  then  proper  to  throw  it  over 
a  chair  back,  or  into  a  corner,  or  into  any  other 
incombustible  place.  The  spark  spreads  into  a 
circle,  as  it  does  in  a  tinder-box,  or  wanders 
about  like  the  parson  and  the  clerk,  when  a  child 
"  has  burnt  to  tinder  some  stale  last  year's  news ; 
and  in  due  time  the  engines  arrive,  and  nobody 
has  set  the  house  on  fire.  We  vouch  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment,  because  it  once  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  well  with  us  on  a  bit  of  wain- 
scot. 

All  these  methods,  however,  bear  a  certain  air 
of  vulgarity ;  for  which  reason  we  shall  point  out 
at  least  one  elegant  mode  of  effecting  this  desir- 
able object.  Being  founded  on  optical  princi- 
ples, it  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  ladies 
who  have  learnt  their  ologies,  who  know  the 
length  of  Captain  Kater's  pendulum,  think  Cap- 
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tain  Basil  Hall  a  greater  man  than  Cook,  Fro- 
bisher,  and  Raleigh,  united. 

This  expedient  is  perfectly  Galilean,  and  con- 
sists in  choosing  a  globular  decanter,  which  is  to 
be  filled  with  water  (ladies,  the  water  needs  not 
be  distilled),  and  then  placing  it  on  some  sun- 
shiny day  (supposing  that  such  a  thing  ever  hap- 
pens in  England),  in  the  sunshine,  on  a  table,  in 
a  window,  covered  (the  table)  with  a  fair  toilette 
table-cloth.  The  focus  (that  is  the  word)  concen- 
trating the  sun-beams,  and — in  short,  sets  the 
house  on  fire.  It  is  even  so  indeed ;  for  we  have 
known  it  happen  twice.  As  to  other  scientific  and 
chymical  means  of  producing  the  same  results, 
such  as  by  a  phosphorus  bottle,  or  by  a  bottle 
of  oxymuriatic  matches,  they  are  too  vulgar  to  be 
introduced  into  so  profound  a  treatise  as  this. 
Nor  need  we  inform  school-boys  how  they  may 
manage,  for  the  same  purposes,  by  gunpowder 
and  squibs,  since  we  profess  to  deal  only  in  the 
obscurer  and  more  profound  expedients  for  ex- 
citing what  the  lawyers  call  arson. 

The  cook,  the  kitchen-maid,  the  scullery-maid, 
the  whole  genus  dealing  in  fires  and  the  great  art 
of  nutrition,  possess  such  obvious  means  of  their 
own,  of  making  fire-works  of  any  dimensions, 
suited  to  the  scales  of  their  respective  houses, 
that  we  consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  de- 
scend into  their  regions. 

With  respect  to  the  stable,  the  quintessence  of 
the  pyrotechnic  art,  in  this  case,  is  for  the  coach- 
man and  grooms,  and  stable-boys,  one,  each',  or 
all,  to  get  drunk,  and  the  drunker  the  better. 
That  being  done,  it  is  proper  to  lie  down  on  the 
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hay  with  the  candle  burning,  or  to  go  up  into 
the  hay-loft  similarly,  or  to  amuse  themselves 
with  setting  fire  to  spiders,  or  smoking,  or  with 
drinking  still  more,  if  they  have  not  drunk  enough 
already.  Drunk  or  sober,  it  is  not  amiss  to  have 
a  nocturnal  assignation  with  some  gentle  fair  one 
at  midnight,  to  clap  the  candle  under  a  stable 
bucket,  as  a  substitute  for  a  dark  lantern,  and 
forget  it ;  or  else  to  tumble  it  into  the  hay  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment ;  or,  finally,  to  prevent 
discovery,  whether  of  this,  of  purloined  oats, 
stolen  hay,  or  a  stolen  horse,  fairly  set  the  whole 
on  fire.  That  it  is  generally  judged  good  policy 
to  fire  a  stable  occasionally,  is  indicated  by  that 
exquisite  invention,  a  stable  lantern,  partaking 
of  all  the  obvious  qualities  of  a  safety-lamp,  and 
unquestionably  the  hint  whence  it  was  derived. 
If  indeed  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  safety,  if 
a  spark  may  fly  out,  or  a  straw  get  in,  conduct- 
ing to  other  straws,  it  is  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose which  we  have  here  all  along  kept  in  view. 

Our  advice  to  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
plumbers,  admits  of  being  brief,  for  we  cannot 
teach  them  much:  they  are  adepts  already.  Bond 
timber  is,  however,  the  fundamental  secret ;  be- 
cause brick  and  lime,  being  naturally  incombus- 
tible, inasmuch  as  they  have  both  been  burnt 
already,  no  other  method  of  destroying  the  walls 
with  the  interior,  the  shell  with  the  oyster,  could 
have  been  devised.  Luckless  was  the  day,  and 
dark  the  hour,  that  substituted  stamped  and 
taxed  paper,  amianthine  paper  paste  and  lime, 
for  fat,  red,  fiery  Norway  fir;  but  he  was  no 
small  philosopher  in  fire,  who  taught  us  to  build 
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houses  on  drumsticks,  that,  like  mouse-traps, 
they  might  tumble  at  the  pulling  of  a  trigger. 

But  even  bond  timber  will  not  burn,  unless  it 
receives  the  contact  of  the  element  destined  to 
communicate  life  and  motion  to  the  dormant  and 
sluggish  mass ;  and  how  should  the  whole  mine 
of  beams  and  timbers,  and  rafters  and  floors,  be 
taught  to  aspire  to  heaven,  unless  the  train  were 
laid  which  may  in  due  time  rescue  them  from 
their  bondage,  and  make  them  exult  in  liberty, 
hailing  their  emancipation  in  crackling  and  spark- 
ling bonfires  ?  The  train  is  laid  into  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  where  better  could  it  be  laid  ?  This,  at 
least,  is  the  most  efficacious :  but  it  occasionally 
succeeds,  if  laid  below  the  hearth-stone ;  where, 
gradually  drying,  more  gradually  charring,  per- 
haps favoured  by  some  delicate  crevice  to  admit 
air,  or  a  spark,  it  is  at  length  found  that  the 
house  smells  strangely  of  burning  wood,  then 
smells  of  smoke,  then  smells  of  fire,  and  at  length 
becomes  sensible  to  the  rest  of  the  seven  senses, 
and  to  the  insurance-office. — As  to  the  plumbers, 
they  understand  so  well  the  art  of  burning  down 
a  church  or  a  cathedral,  that  we  need  not  lose 
our  labour  in  attempting  to  instruct  them. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  burn  down  divers  ma- 
nufactories of  various  kinds,  but  the  modes  are 
endless,  and  would  exhaust  our  patience.  Yet 
we  particularly  recommend  to  varnish-makers, 
and  the  rest  of  this  fraternity,  always  to  work  at 
an  open  fire,  because  if  they  used  any  furnace  of 
any  kind,  this  desirable  event  could  never  hap- 
pen. Carpenters,  chy mists,  distillers,  bakers, 
and  the  rest,  must  be  allowed  to  follow  the  estab- 
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lished  rules  in  this  art,  for  we  doubt  if  we  could 
teach  them  any  thing  new. 

Powder-millers,  we  believe,  may  yet  learn 
from  us ;  though  they  have  hitherto  appeared  to 
understand  their  trade  tolerably  well,  as  Houns- 
low  can  testify.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  grind 
their  combustible  dust  with  stones,  because  these 
are  noted  for  striking  fire,  even  though  they  be 
limestones,  and  never  to  use  iron  or  copper,  be- 
cause then  a  mill  could  not  possibly  blow  up. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
powder  should  be  granulated  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  dust,  that,  amid  the  said  dust,  cranks  should 
be  revolving  and  gudgeons  grinding  in  their  sock- 
ets, and  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  oil 
them  too  much,  lest  they  should  not  become  hot 
enough  to  fire,  first  the  dust,  then  the  powder, 
lastly  the  house ;  terminating  all  with  a  disper- 
sion of  heads,  legs,  and  arms,  into  the  air. 

London  Magazine. 
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ST.  PAUL  has  declar'd,  that  when  persons,  tho*  twain, 

Are  in  wedlock  united,  one  flesh  they  remain  : 

But  had  he  been  by,  when,  like  Pharaoh's  kine  pairing, 

Dr.  D— gl — s  of  B— n — t  espoused  Miss  M — n\v — r — ng, 

The  Apostle,  no  doubt,  would  have  alter'd  his  tone, 

And  have  said,  "  These  two  splinters  shall  now  make  one  bone." 

ANOTHER. 

Had  thy  spouse,  Dr.  Drumstick,  been  ta'en  from  thy  side, 
In  the  same  way  that  Eve  became  Adam's  fair  bride, 
And  again  by  thy  side  on  the  bridal  bed  laid — 
Tho*  thou  could'st  not,  like  Adam,  have  gallantly  said, 
"  Thou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh"— because  flesh  thou  hast  none— 
Thou  with  truth  might'st  have  said,  "  Thou  art  bone  of  my  bone." 

Blackzcood. 
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THE   PARISIAN  THEATRES. 

ACCORDING  to  a  statement  of  the  number  ot 
places  in  each  of  the  twelve  Theatres  of  Paris 
(without  including  that  of  M.  Compte),  the  lowest 
estimate  may  be  set  down  at  10,000  per  day,  of 
spectators  who  pay,  which  produces  20,000  fr. 
per  day  (upon  an  average  estimate),  600,000  per 
month  5  7,200,000  perannum  }  and  supposing  that, 
at  the  least,  165  new  pieces  are  given  per  annum, 
divided  among  the  twelve  theatres,  allowing  that 
the  authors'  share  is  but  a  twelfth,  it  will  amount 
to  600,000  fr.,  which  they  will  receive  in  Paris 
only,  which,  upon  an  average,  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  1,644  fr.  for  each  piece. 

The  Academic  Royale  de  Musique  can  contain  1900  persons, 

The  Theatre  Franpaise, 1300 

The  Opera  Comique,     1700 

The  Odeon,     1800 

The  Opera  Italien  (Salle  Louvois), 1300 

The  Gymnase,    1300 

The  Vaudeville, 1300 

The  Variete"s,  •  •  ;• 120O 

The  Gaiete,  ••••'* 1800 

The  Ambigu, 1500 

The  Port  St.  Martin, 1800 

The  Cirque  de  Franconi,  ..................   1200 

13,100 

If  these  calculations  be  correct,  the  poor  will 
receive  every  year,  at  Paris,  from  the  receipts  of 
the  theatres,  the  sum  of  720,000  francs.  What 
noble  pleasures  are  those,  says  a  French  writer, 
which  concur  in  so  efficacious  a  manner  to  the 
relief  and  comfort  of  unhappiness  and  misfortune ! 

News  of  Literature. 
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A  DOLEFUL  NEW  BALLAD, 

ON  A  LATE  TRIAL  AT  BAR. 

How  often  a  female  Foot  will  slip ! 

How  oft  in  its  path  will  a  spark  lie  ! 
The  Foote  that  I  sing  made  a  terrible  trip, 

For  she  tripped  against  Colonel  Berkeley. 

This  Foote  trod  the  stage  at  Cheltenham  one  night, 
Where  the  Colonel  began  his  wooing; 

He  acted,  that  night,  for  her  benefit, 
But  after  for  her  undoing: 

For  this  gay  deceiver  formed  full  soon 
(How  I  wish  such  connections  were  fewer  !)— 

With  our  Foote  what  some  call  a  Li&son, 
And  some  an  Affaire  du  Caur. 

I  don't  know  how  a  Colonel  he  came  to  be; 

But  all  people  did  compute, 
That  no  Colonel  was  he  of  Cavalry, 

Since  he  took  a  command  of  Foote. 

Now  some  gallant  Colonels  that  I  have  known, 

From  Spain  and  from  Waterloo, 
Have  returned  with  much  glory  on  one  foot  alone, 

Having  set  out  with  two  ; 

But  a  different  career  our  Colonel  ran, 

And  wondrous  it  was  to  see, 
For  he  with  only  one  Foote  began, 

But  in  time  was  blessed  with  three, 

So  then  the  first  Foote,  when  the  other  two  came, 

Gave  the  Colonel  to  understand, 
That  the  least  he  could  do,  in  return  for  the  same, 

Was  to  offer  her  his  hand. 

But  the  Colonel's  objection  seemed  to  be, 

In  so  doing  he  saw  very  weil, 
That  in  taking  a  Foote  that  ends  with  T  E, 

He  might  chance  to  end  with  an  L. 
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Now  just  at  this  time  came  a  second  lover, 
With  a  little  more  money  than  brain, 

Which  fact  our  Foote  did  right  soon  discover, 
And  the  gentleman's  name  was  Hayne. 

He  had  lost  at  Newmarket  sums  so  large, 
That  at  length  he  grew  angry,  and  swore 

He  could  live  with  one  Foote  at  a  lesser  charge 
Than  he'd  done  with  the  Legs  before. 

So  his  ways  he  determined  at  once  to  mend, 

And,  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root, 
He  sold  all  his  horses,  resolved  to  spend 

The  rest  of  his  money  on  Foote. 

Now  the  Colonel  seem'd  to  consider  it  meet 

To  call  our  Foote  over  the  coals, 
And  he  walked  away  with  his  two  little  Feet, 

For  the  good,  as  he  said,  of  their  soles. 

How  things  were  going,  he  pretty  well  guess'd. 

And,  not  approving  the  same, 
He  thought  the  shortest  follies  were  best, 

So  our  Foote  a  left  Foote  became. 

Then  boldly  our  Hayne  did  proffer  his  suit, 

And  he  matrimonially  put  it; 
How  kind  't  was  to  heal  the  Colonel's  Foote, 

When  he  saw  that  the  Colonel  had  cut  it ! 

He  was  very  liberal-minded,  and  saw- 
To  the  past  no  kind  of  objection, 

For  he  knew  the  best  Foote  might  make  a  faux  pus,, 
And  therefore  scorned  retrospection. 

But  Falsehood,  alas  !  thy  name  is  Hayne  ! 

At  sight  of  human  ties,  he 
Flew  suddenly  off;  to  recall  him  was  vain, 

And  the  style  of  his  letters  grew  icy. 

He  said,  he  was  locked  up  three  stories  high, 

And  though  his  love  was  strong, 
A  Lover  could  not  well  out  of  window  fly, 

That  had  run  on  Foote  so  long. 
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At  the  same  time  he  argued  stoutly  by  letter, 

How  clear  the  difference  stood, 
Twixt  not  wishing  to  part  with  one's  Foote  altogether, 

And  being  tied  by  it  for  good. 

Now  this  last  proposition  some  little  dispute 

Between  the  parties  bred, 
And  he  found  to  his  cost  more  brains  in  his  Foote 

Than  ever  he  had  in  his  head : 

For  full  soon  by  his  letters  'twas  made  to  appear, 

That  wedlock  he  did  devise  once, 
And  very  silly  those  letters  were — 

The  Colonel's  were  not  very  wise  ones. 

And  now  our  Foote  kicked  more  and  more, 

And  sought  for  satisfaction 
By  costs  at  Law,  for  though  wounded  sore, 

It  by  no  means  hurt  her  action. 

So  in  the  King's  Bench  she  urged  her  suit, 

And  in  evidence  showed  very  clearly, 
That  although  he  had  been  pretty  sure  of  Foote, 

He  of  late  had  become  Foote-weary  : 

And  Mr.  Hayne  he  defended  the  same, 

All  like  an  unblushing  varlet, 
And  he  showed  no  sign  of  grace  or  shame, 

Although  his  Counsel  was  Scarlett ; 

Who  in  this  wise  pleaded  his  cause — "  My  Lord, 

And  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
The  Foote  that  is  Plaintiff  in  this  record, 

Is  a  cloven  foot,  I  assure  ye : 

And,  since  past  and  gone  is  Michaelmas-day, 
All  the  world  would  surely  cry,  '  Fie  on  't !' 

If  with  this  Foote  together  your  heads  you  should  lay, 
To  dish  such  a  Goose  as  my  Client." 

But  the  Jury  were  very  hard  to  persuade, 

Since  Defendant  seemed  of  fair  age, 
Though  it  was  a  sad  job,  the  Chief  Justice  said, 

To  be  bound  by  a. promise  of  marriage. 
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So  a  verdict  they  for  the  Plain  tiff  found; 

And,  to  shorten  a  tedious  tale, 
Out  of  Court  walked  our  Foote  with  three  thousand  pound, 

Duly  paid  down  on  the  nail. 

Then  may  we  this  moral  hold  in  view, 

In  all  such  loose  transactions, 
To  keep  our  hands  from  billets-doux, 

And  our  Feet  from  Civil  Actions.  Examiner. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE'  YEAR! 

"PooR  ROBIN,"  for  December,  1757,  says, 
pleasantly  enough,  "  Now  comes  December ; 
after  which,  January,  for  new-year's  gifts;  Fe- 
bruary for  pancakes  and  valentines ;  March  for 
leeks  for  the  Welshmen;  April  for  fools;  May 
for  milk-inaids  and  their  garlands ;  June  for  green 
pease,  mackerel,  beans  and  bacon,  and  what  not 
(this  is  a  plentiful  time);  July  for  hay  in  the 
country;  and  August  for  corn;  September  for 
oysters ;  October  for  brewing  good  beer ;  and 
November  for  drinking  it.  After  all  these  are 
past,  some  for  working,  but  all  for  eating  and 
drinking,  after  all  comes  December,  with  the 
bams  full  of  corn,  the  larders  full  of  beef  and 
pork,  the  barrels  full  of  beer,  the  oven  full  of 
Christinas  pies,  the  pocket  stored  with  money, 
the  masters  and  mistresses  full  of  charity,  and 
the  young  men  and  maids  full  of  play." 

Mirror*. 
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THE  DELINQUENT  RECLAIMED. 

WHEN  my  friend  joined  the  — th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  as  Adjutant,  he  found  in  confine- 
ment, heavily  ironed,  a  soldier  named  Graham, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  that  degradation  for 
an  indefinite  period.  He  enquired  into  the  man's 
delinquencies,  and  the  recital  was  appalling. 
Graham  (for  such  was  the  prisoner's  name)  had 
been  dissipated,  disorderly,  vindictive,  and,  at 
length,  he  had  carried  his  malignity  so  far,  as  to 
lay  in  wait  for  one  of  the  Officers,  with  the  deli- 
berate purpose  of  murdering  him.  In  fact,  he 
was  found  under  the  Officer's  bed  with  a  loaded 
pistol ;  and  that  Officer  was  my  friend's  prede- 
cessor as  Adjutant. 

With  most  people,  this  narrative  would  have 
put  an  end  to  all  further  interest  in  the  object  of 
enquiry ;  but  my  friend  had  observed  something 
in  the  look  and  manner  of  Graham,  which  seemed 
to  indict  te  that  he  was  not  wholly  irreclaimable. 
In  short,  the  new  Adjutant  exerted  himself  with 
equal  humanity  and  perseverance,  until  at  length 
he  obtained  the  prisoner's  liberation. 

Graham  was  in  the  Light  Company :  his  com- 
rades looked,  with  disgust  on  his  treacherous 
crime  ;  they  had  no  great  wish  to  see  him  again 
amongst  them ;  and  they  thought  that  he  would 
be  equally  reluctant  to  rejoin  men  by  whom  he 
was  disliked.  But  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
he  made  his  appearance  .on  parade  the  very 
afternoon  after  his  release,  perfectly  clean,  well 
dressed,  and  with  all  his  appointments  in  com- 
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plete  order.  From  that  moment,  Graham  was  a 
changed  man.  Gratitude  to  his  benefactor  con- 
stantly occupied  his  mind ;  and  an  honest  pride 
told  him  that  there  was  no  way  of  evincing  his 
gratitude  so  effectually,  as  by  a  strict  and  punc- 
tilious attention  to  his  military  duties.  The  same 
individual  who  had  been  dissipated  now  became 
sober;  his  disorderly  conduct  was  changed  to  a 
steady  persevering  regularity ;  and  from  being 
quarrelsome  and  revengeful,  he  was  quiet  and 
mild  in  his  demeanour,  always  evincing,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  firmness,  and  an  unshrinking 
intrepidity.  His  patron,  the  Adjutant,  who  was 
also  Captain  of  the  Company,  did  not  lose  sight 
of  his  meritorious  conduct,  and  had  great  pleasure 
in  being  at  length  able  to  get  him  made  a  Serjeant. 
In  this  new  station,  his  duties  became  more  ar- 
duous, and  his  conduct  more  exemplary.  The 
Regiment  was  now  employed  on  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam ;  and  the  operations  being  brought 
nearly  to  a  close,  it  was  determined  that  the 
assault  should  take  place  the  following  day.  A 
forlorn  hope  was  to  be  selected,  and  a  Serjeant 
to  be  appointed  to  lead  the  party,  with  the  pro- 
mise, if  he  survived  the  dreadful  conflict,  of  a 
commission.  The  news  of  the  intended  attack 
reached  Graham,  and  kindled  his  spirit  to  extacy. 
He  appeared  before  his  benefactor,  with  tears 
of  eagerness  and  sensibility  in  his  eyes.  Now 
was  the  time,  he  thought,  to  shew  that  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Adjutant  had  not  been  thrown 
away.  He  earnestly  entreated,  therefore,  that 
the  nomination  to  the  post  of  danger  might  be 
procured  for  him,  as  the  most  precious  of  favours. 
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The  Adjutant  accordingly  applied  to  his  supe- 
riors ;  the  appointment  was  made,  and  Graham 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach.  He  had  the 
honour  to  plant  the  British  standard  on  the  for- 
tress. In  the  moment  of  exultation  he  shouted, 
"  Huzza  for  Lieutenant  Graham  ! "  and  the  next 
instant  a  bullet  pierced  his  heart !  New  Times. 


LITTLE  BREECHES. 

AN  ORIGINAL  BALLAD,  SUITED  TO  THE  HUNDREDS  OF  OLD  DRURY 
OR  THE  CIVIC  MEETINGS  AT  GUILDHALL. 

AN  Alderman  of  London  City 

Wed  a  maiden,  young  and  gay; 
He  was  old,  and  she  was  pretty, 

Fond  of  going  to  the  Play. 
Actors  there  are  lots  in  London, 

Such  as  women's  hearts  bewitches, 
Then  no  wonder  she  was  undone 

By  Othello  Little  Breeches. 

Your  Aldermen  of  London  City, 

Jolly  dogs,  are  fond  of  wine, 
True  it  is,  not  over  witty, 

Save  in  knowing  how  to  dine  ; 
Drury's  Actor  he  invited 

(When  he  rolTd  in  loads  of  riches) 
Home  to  supper,  quite  delighted, 

And  got  drunk  with  Little  Breeches. 

The  Lady  ogled — tvhile  our  Rover 

Sung  and  play'd  on  his  Cremona, 
Spoke  Othello  o'er  and  over, 

'Till  he  smother'd  Desdemona. 
Aldermen  of  London's  City,. 

Ye,  who've  wives  deserving  riches, 
If  you'd  keep  them  chaste — be  witty, 

And  avoid — King  Little  Breeches. 

Englishman* 


THE  MODERN  DENNIS. 
TUNE— «  Vicar  of  Bray." 

OLD  Dennis  in  Queen  Nancy's  days, 

By  a  strange  mania  smitten, 
Imagined  everybody's  plays 

By  him  alone  were  written. 
One  evening  that  the  storm  in  Lear 

Had  moved  the  public  wonder, 
The  angry  bard  was  heard  to  swear — 

"  Why,  zounds,  Sir,  that's  my  thunder!" 

So  Brougham,  who  has  for  twenty  years, 

On  every  kind  of  matter, 
Fatigued  our  eyes  and  dinned  our  ears, 

With  scribble  and  with  chatter, 
Whatever  now  can  come  to  pass, 

The  circling  heavens  under, 
Exclaims  with  furious  front  of  brass, 

"  Why,  zounds,  Sir,  that's  my  thunder!1' 
If  peace  'twixt  Russia  and  the  Turk, 

Is  fiVd  upon  a  basis— 
On  ev'ry  stream  if  steam-boats  work, 

From  Chesapeak  to  Phasis — 
If  three  per  cents  are  ninety-five— 

If  Algerines  knock  under — 
If  Boki  reaches  home  alive — 

It  "  still  is  all  my  thunder!" 

If  to  the  old  United  States, 

Munroe  new  lands  should  annex ;. 
If  Birkbeck's  prudent  care  creates 

A  club  for  the  mechanics; 
If  bravo  Bolivar  sets  out 

Peruvian  towns  to  plunder; 
If  Parry  should  get  north  about, 

It  "  still  is  all  my  thunder!" 

If  freedom's  flag  on  Athens'  walls 

Odysseus  hopes  to  station—- 
If at  Hume's  bidding  vanquished  falls. 

The  law  of  combination— 
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If  blustering  Council  'scape  a  jail 

Through  Mr.  Plunkett's  blunder — 
If  Telford  plan  a  road  of  rail — 

It  "  still  is  all  my  thunder!" 

If  moral  Robinson  resigns 

His  revenue  from  lott'ries — 
If  a  free  trade  extend  our  mines, 

Our  cottons,  or  our  pott'ries— 
If  Brunei  scoop  a  tunnel-drain, 

The  wondering  river  under—- 
If Kean  out-bullies  Drury-lane — 

It  "  still  is  all  my  thunder  I" 
If  Maberley,  in  Regent's-park, 

Lay  out  a  ride  for  ladies — 
If  the  French  armies  re-embark, 

And  quit  Ferrol  and  Cadiz— 
If  Companies  are  formed  to  keep 

Water  and  milk  asunder; 
Or  gauge  for  pearls  the  western  deep, 

It  "  still  is  all  my  thunder !" 

If  plenty  blesses  all  the  land, 

While  commerce  crowds  the  ocean  ; 
If  laws,  by  morals  nerved,  command 

Obedience  and  devotion ; 
If  Peel  can  foes  at  home  controul, 

And  Canning  those  folks  yonder, 
While  gracious  George  directs  the  whole, 

It  "  still  is  all  my  thunder."  John  Bull. 
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ONE  afternoon,  a  young  gentleman  in  a  state 
of  inebriety  went  to  a  Bath,  at  the  \\est-end  of  the 
town,  and  falling  asleep,  remained  there  all  night. 
The  next  morning  he  was  confoundedly  vexed  at 
the  adventure  5  when  a  wit  observed,  he  had 
achieved  a  great  honour,  being  undoubtedly  a 

*'  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath." 

Sunday  Monitor* 
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IRON  AGAINST  GOLD. 

GOLD  and  Iron!  —  These  are  the  Metallic 
Tractors  of  soeiety.  They  cause  and  they  cure 
almost  all  the  ills  of  that  ever-ailing  patient,  the 
Body  Politic. 

John  Milton,  an  acute  fellow  in  his  way,  tells 
us 

•  how  War  may  be  best  upheld, 

Moved  by  her  two  main  nerves,  Iron  and  Gold. 

But  Peace  has  at  least  as  voracious  a  stomach 
for  the  food  of  Midas  and  the  Ostrich.  You 
informed  us  the  other  day  how  much  Gold  was 
yearly  extracted  from  the  mines.  I  know  that 
that  much-admired  metal  claims  a  precedency 
over  all  its  brother  minerals.  The  Philosophers 
laboured  for  centuries  to  create  it  by  Alchemy ; 
the  Poets  spread  it  in  profusion  over  the  Sun- 
beams and  the  Ladies'  tresses ;  the  British  Ma- 
nners were  animated  by  the  old  song  to  "  be 
bold,"— and  "  work  for  Gold."— It  is  Gold  which 
dazzles  our  eyes  in  the  shares  of  the  Real  del 
Monte  now,  and  which  made  our  good  honest 
ancestors  (God  rest  their  souls !)  run  mad  after 
the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

What  will  you  say  then,  Sir,  if  I  undertake  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Vulcan  against  Plutus  (and 
that  without  a  fee),  and  to  prove  to  you  that 
plain,  dingy  Iron  is  a  far  more  precious  metal, 
nationally  and  rationally  speaking,  than  Gold  ? 

I  take  you  on  your  own  grounds.  You  say 
that  the  Gold  annually  produced  by  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  America,  amounts  in  value 
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to  2,056,550*.  sterling;  and  that  of  this  quantity, 
1,794,760/.  worth  is  the  portion  yielded  by  Ame- 
rica. Now,  when  the  American  Gold  comes  to 
Europe,  what  is  the  industry  and  labour  added 
to  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  use  ?  The  greater 
part  goes  to  the  Mint,  and  there  a  Seignorage  of 
one  per  cent,  would  amply  pay  all  the  expences 
of  the  establishment.  The  rest  of  this  metal  is 
used  in  manufactures,  which  (except  the  portion 
employed  in  gilding)  require,  comparatively,  no 
very  great  degree  of  mechanical  toil.  If,  then,  I 
give  you  one-tenth  addition  for  labour,  I  think  I 
make  a  very  liberal  allowance.  NoAv  this,  you 
see,  raises  your  1,794,760?.  to  1,974,336/.,  so  that 
the  ultimate  worth  of  all  the  Gold  of  all  the 
American  mines  is  somewhat  short  of  2,000,OOOJ. 
sterling ;  and  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  of  this 
sum,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community  in  Europe  is  not 
180,000/.,  while  the  poor  devils  who  toil  in  Ame- 
rica to  bring  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are 
paid  ten  times  worse  than  the  most  wretched 
slave  on  the  most  unprofitable  plantation  in  the 
West  Indies. 

So  much  for  Gold.  Now  for  my  favourite, 
Iron—and  observe,  Sir,  I  treat  you  with  great 
candour,  in  not  waiting  till  the  Rail-roads  are 
spread,  as  they  probably  soon  will  be,  all  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  almost  doubling 
the  value,  and  more  than  doubling  the  utility,  ot 
the  metal  I  advocate.  But  at  this  present  writ- 
ing, there  are  produced  in  the  raw  state,  that  is 
to  say,  run  annually  from  the  blast  furnace,  in 
England  alone,  400,000  tons  of  Iron,  value  at 
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least  8/.  per  ton,  or,  in  all,  3,200,OOOZ. ;  of  whteh: 
I  will  give  you  up  a  fourth  for  waste  afterwards, 
in  adapting  it  to  objects  of  trade,  and  I  have  still 
remaining  300,000  tons,  which  I  shall  suppose  to 
be  manufactured  as  follows : — l-20th  in  articles 
producing  an  additional  value  of  a  shilling  a 
pound;  1- 20th  of  sixpence;  l-10th  of  fourpence; 
l-10th  of  twopence;  and  the  remaining  7-10ths  of 
a  penny.  Now  see  how  my  account  stands : — 

Raw  Materials, 400,000  tons,  at  81. of  3,200,000 

Additional  value,  ....     15,000  at  Is.  per  ft.     •  •  •  •      1,680,000 

15,000  —  6rf.    840,000 

30,000  —  4d.    1,120,000 

.   30,000  —  2d.  560,000 

210,000  —  id.  1,960,000 

j£  9,360,000 
Deduct  waste,*- 100,000  tons,  at  8J.  • 800,000 

Manufactured  value, £  8,560,000 

Thus  you  see,  at  the  first  step  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  English  Iron  beats  American  Gold, 
as  3,200,000?.  to  1,794,760?.,  that  is,  as  16  to  9  3 
but  at  the  next  step  I  advance  with  the  stride  of 
a  giant,  and  instead  of  furnishing  a  manufactured 
article,  worth  less  than  two  millions,  I  furnish  one 
worth  above  eight  millions  and  a  Jialf! 

After  this,  talk  of  your  Spanish  El  Dorados! 
Oive  me  the  El  Dorado  of  Merthyr  Tydvyll. 

"Neic  Times. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

WHEN  dress'd  for  the  evening,  the  girls,  now-a-day, 
Scarce  an  atom  of  dress  on  them  leave ; 
blame  them— for  what  is  an  Evening  Dress, 
ut  a  Dress  that  is  suited  for  "  Eve  ?" 

Hereford  Independent, 
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WISDOM  OF  THE  GREAT  COUNCIL. 

"  ERE  our  measure  we  move,  our  facts  we  must  prove," 

Says  the  solemn  official  Goulburn, 
And  proceeds  with  grave  face  to  establish  his  case, 

Like  a  meagre  octavo  from  Colburn. 
Undertaking  to  shew  that  a  vigorous  blow, 

Struck  home  by  the  heads  of  the  nation, 
In  the  name  of  the  Crown,  ought  at  once  to  put  down 

This  detestable  Association. 

"  Sir,  they  never  were  sent  to  misrepresent 

The  counties,  ports,  boroughs,  and  cities, 
Yet,  they  constantly  ape  our  voice,  manner,  and  shape, 

Standing  Orders,  and  Standing  Committees, 
Self-convok'd,  self-return'd,  self-control'd,  self-adjourn'd, 

SVithout  more  than  six  weeks'  vacation, 
They  make  such  a  fuss,  not  a  soul  cares  for  us— 

D— d  impudent  Association ! 

"  How  freely  they  sent  their  Catholic  Rent 

(A  Popish  misnomer  for  taxing), 
While  Robinson  burns  at  their  easy  returns, 

Who  pocket  the  money  for  axing  ! 
Very  true,  they're  not  willing  to  part  with  a  shilling, 

Their  subscriptions  are  mere  affectation ; 
By  menaces  made  up,  though  readily  paid  up, 

Hypocritical  Association ! 

"  Our  reliance  how  just,  that  the  law  we  could  trust, 

For  protecting  our  wives  and  our  daughters, 
Though  we  very  well  know,  only  three  years  ago 

Ireland  lay  like  a  wreck  on  the  waters. 
What  monsters  are  those,  who  dare  interpose 

In  our  criminal  Administration, 
Since  all  the  committed  are  tried  and  acquitted — 

What  a  culpable  Association  ! 

"  Sir,  turning  from  law,  we  must  listen  with  awe 

To  the  sounds  of  confusion  and  riot, 
But  if  all  tamely  sit,  and  in  silence  submit, 

They  are  still  more  alarming  when  quiet. 
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Of  all  evils  accurst,  Civil  War  is  the  worst, 

And  fiery  insubordination — 
Better  bloodshed  and  rout,  than  a  peace  brought  about 

By  this  damnable  Association. 

"  Sir,  I  hold  that  the  Priests  are  no  better  than  beasts, 

In  spite  of  some  trifling  varieties ; 
And  beg  to  disclaim  all  this  fury  and  flame 

On  the  part  of  the  Bible  Societies. 
The  Ass  in  the  Fable  was  quite  as  much  ablt 

In  Heaven  to  produce  agitation, 
As  aught  this  side  Hell,  but  the  soul-shaking  bell 

Of  the  Catholic  Association. 
"  Without  throwing  dirt,  I  most  fully  assert, 

Contradict  me  who  dare  or  who  can,  Sir, 
That  our  foes  are  plung'd  in  incompatible  sin — 

Let  the  votes  of  this  House  give  the  answer. 
Most  humble,  yet  proudest,  most  silent,  yet  loudest, 

The  greatest  and  least  in  creation ; 
The  strongest,  the  weakest,  the  fiercest,  the  meekest, 

Is  the  Catholic  Association. 

"  We  must  check  by  main  force  their  dangerous  course, 

Put  them  down  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  Sir; 
But  if  our  Act  fail,  our  mere  wish  will  prevail, 

And  our  enemies,  bowing,  withdraw,  Sir." 
He  ceased — Mr.  Butterworth,  a  Preacher  from  Luttenvorth, 

Stood  as  clerk  to  his  clear  predication — 
Most  pious  of  laymen,  he  groaned  a  grave  Amen, 

So  good  night  to  the  Association !  Chronicle, 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  HERALDRY. 

IN  a  small  work  published  in  1721,  entitled 
"  The  British  Compendium,  or  Rudiments  of  Ho- 
nour" is  the  following  passage :— "  Abel,  the 
second  son  of  Adam,  bore  his  father's  coat  quar- 
tered with  that  of  his  mother  Eve,  she  being  an 
heiress,  viz.  gules  and  argent ;  and  Joseph's  coat 
was  party -per-pak,  argent  and  gules"  Times. 
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JEUX  D'ESPRIT,  &c. 

LIST  OF  PICTURES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  SOMERSET-HOUSE,  THE 
SUBJECTS  OF  WHICH  BEAR  A  SINGULAR  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  THE 
NAMES  OF  THE  ARTISTS. 

Dead  Game    Partridge. 

The  Water  turned  into  Wine Mulready. 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall Daniell. 

A  Forest  View • Buck. 

A  Study  of  Trees •  •  •  • Beecfoy. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady Smirke. 

Mending  an  Anchor » » •  •  Anker  Smith, 

The  Death  of  Stephen Stephanoff. 

The  Cup  found  in  Benjamin's  Sack Joseph. 

Study  for  a  Clown Grimaldi. 

Death  on  the  Pale  Horse •  •  •  •  Bone. 

Portrait  of  a  Dog  Barker. 

A  Winter  Scene     • » Christmas. 

Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady    Harraden. 

A  Drinking  Party  •  •  * Goblet. 

A  Fete  Champetre Dance. 

A  distant  View • Landseer* 

Playing  at  Pope  Joan    ••••• •  Mrs.  Pope. 

The  Death  of  Charles  I.  ..*• • Oliver. 

Ajax  throwing  the  Rock    • • .•  •  •  •  Hurhtone. 

Drawing  the  Lottery •  •  •  Pidding. 

The  Waltz Wheeler. 

Cupid  Fishing    Engleheart. 

The  Valetudinarian    •  •  •  * Ayling. 

The  Nurse Foster. 

The  Finishing  Touch  Goodenough. 

A  Landscape Meadows. 

A  View  at  the  North  Pole    Parry. 

The  Disappointed  Lover • ••••  Hayter. 

The  Bottle  of  Champagne    •  Perry. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady • Shee. 

A  Lame  Beggar Stump. 

Rural  Courtship    Puller. 

A  Scene  from  Leonidas    Glover. 

Morning  • • •  •  •  •  Rising. 
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The  Happy  Lover .....«• Dearman. 

Vegetables » Onion. 

The  Morning  Visit •• MCall. 

A  Carpenter's  Shop Joiner. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady » •  •     Harriot. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides    Paris. 

Scene  from  Hen.  IV.  part  2. — "  A  man  made  after  ^  Cheese n 

supper,  of  a  cheese  paring," i 

Gil  Bias  dancing  attendance Wait. 

SCULPTURE. 

Jupiter  bending  his  brows    Scoular. 

Hercules  spinning  on  the  distaff"  of  Omphale  •  •  •  •     Flaxman. 

News  of  Literature. 


FRAGMENT. 

MY  heart  is  as  a  grave, 

Where  Hope  and  Love  iie  sleeping ; 
With  its  dark  thoughts  like  cypress, 

Watching  and  weeping. 

Yet  flowers  are  on  that  grave 

Albeit  sad  they  be;     .  . 
And  hidden  treasures  in  it, 

Sweet  memories  of  thee. 

My  heart  is  as  a  gem, 

Sullied  and  broken, 
But  bearing  signs  that  make  it  still 

A  precious  token. 

Thy  image  has  been  there  ; 

Nothing  can  quite  efface 
The  beauty  of  the  spot 

Which  has  been  thy  resting  place. 

As  that  garden  of  the  East, 

In  itself  no  longer  fair, 
Has  yet  perfume  on  its  beds, 

For  the  rose  has  once  bloomed  there. 

Literary  Gazette. 


Roltert  Cruikshauk. 


THE  EPPING  HUNT, 

MR.  EDITOR — Agreeably  to  your  agreeable 
instructions,  I  attended  the  Great  Easter  Hunt  in 
Epping  Forest  to-day,  and  have  just  now  "  satten 
myself  down"  to  give  an  account  of  it — as  well  as 
the  dust  in  my  eyes  and  the  agitation  of  my  nerves 
will  let  me.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  other  de- 
scribers  of  the  Great  Easter  Hunt,  to  tell  us  it  has 
been  dwindling  year  after  year;  but  to  me,  who 
never  saw  it  till  last  year,  it  appeared  as  great 
and  as  glorious  as  ever ;  and  I  only  wish  I  had 
the  pen  and  the  power  of  a  Somervile  wherewith 
to  describe  it.  Dazzled  and  dustified  as  I  am,  I 
hardly  know  which  end  to  begin  at ;  but,  perhaps, 
the  best  way,  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
thing,  will  be  to  begin  at  the  beginning ;  and  so 
here  goes. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  Epping  Hunt  (Mr.  Augustus 
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Cuppidge,  of  Gully-hole  Alley,  Wheeler-street, 
Spitalfields),  more  pleasurable  anticipations  were 
excited  by  the  present  chace  than  by  any  former 
one  for  many  years  past ;  inasmuch  as  the  sport 
was  expected  to  be  uncommon  good,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Stag  having  been  well  broke  in, 
run  down,  and  shot  in  the  face  with  No.  4  shot, 
so  late  as  last  Tuesday ; — all  which,  as  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Cuppidge  very  justly  observed,  "must 
make  the  hanimal  more  sprightly,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  fresh  riders  a  better  chance  with 
him."  This  being  the  case,  there  was  an  astonish- 
ing demand  for  good  hunters  all  throughout  White- 
chapel  and  Mile  End, — not  only  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Epping  Hunt  residing  in  town,  but 
among  all  the  lovers  of  field  sports  in  those  dis- 
tricts generally. — Of  course  the  regular  members 
of  the  Epping  Hunt  had  the  "  first  pick;99  and 
many  of  the  other  gentlemen  "  not  knowing  an 
orse  from  a  nunter"  as  Mr.  Augustus  Cuppidge 
observed,  the  demand,  though  great,  was  pretty 
well  supplied.  Weehicles,  of  every  kind,  were 
also  in  great  request  for  the  conwayance  of  the 
more  elderly  sportsmen,  spouses,  and  spinsters ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  stable-keepers  took 
advantage  of  the  same — no  less  a  sum  than  four- 
teen shillings  being  demanded  for  a  superannuated 
"buggy  and  roarer!" — It  is  really  astonishing 
that  these  livery-stable  men  should  be  so  blind  to 
their  own  interests ;  for,  as  Mr.  Augustus  Cup- 
pidge assured  me,  had  they  been  content  with  two 
shillings  less,  there  would  have  been  a  much  bigger 
turn-out,  and  the  turn-in  to  their  pockets  would 
have  been  immense  in  proportion. 
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So  much  for  "  previous  preparatives,"  and  now 
for  the  road,  the  hunt,  &c.  which  will,  perhaps,  be 
better  done  a-la-journal,  thus : — 

Nine  o'clock,  A.M.  —  "Bright  Phcebus  had 
mounted  the  chariot  of  day"  three  hours  and  a 
half  before,  and  now  shining  gloriously.  Many 
members  of  the  hunt  quietly  toddling  down  the 
road ;  white  cord  small-togs,  turf  coat,  Windsor 
lid,  with  galoon  guard — irresistable,  as  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Cuppidge  said. 

Ten  A.  M. — Four  miles  out — every  body  going 
it — overtook  Mr.  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Sneckleton 
Pipps,  in  a  neat  thing,  with  brown  cobs,  fresh  and 
full  of  feed.  Miss  Julia  Pipps  "  looked  languish- 
ing" at  Mr.  Augustus  Cuppidge,  as  Mr.  Pipps 
put  the  cobs  upon  their  mettle,  and  away  they 
went.  "  I'd  keep  close  to  them,"  said  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Cuppidge,  "  only  it  would  blow  my  gray,  and 
if  I  do  that,  blow  me !"  Buggies,  gigs,  and  jobs, 
open  and  close,  in  shoals — Dust  immense. 

Eleven  A.  M. — The  Eagle,  at  Snaresbrook — 
brimful — more  dust,  and  dejeune  a-la-fourchette — 
ham,  beef,  and  mustard — mustard,  ham,  and  beef. 
The  Pippses  taking  it  in  kindly — black  strap, 
pale  sherry,  and  bottled  heavy.  Deux  yeux  again, 
Pipps  versus  Cuppidge,  and  vice  versa.  Oats  and 
beans — girths  tightened,  and  oiF  again — "This 
day  a  stag  must  die !" 

Twelve  o'clock,  Woodford. — Met  the  country 
members  of  the  Epping  Hunt  taking  the  stag  down 
to  the  Eagle  for  exhibition  at  "whatever  you 
please  to  give  us,  Sir."  Couldn't  see  the  stag 
for  the  cart,  but  saw  the  huntsman  and  hounds — 
ten  couple  sorted  sorts  and  sizes — beagles  and 

H2 
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hariers,  two  bull-dogs  and  a  terrier.  Every  body 
yoho-ing,  boys  hallooing,  dogs  howling— very 
fine — forward  again.  Passed  Tom  Rounding's, 
the  red-nosed  huntsman  of  Epping  Forest,  busy 
washing  the  dust  down  the  throats  of  his  custom- 
ers—gave  him  a  regular  yoho!  tra  la  la!  and 
pushed  on  through  the  dust  again,  to  the  Bald- 
faced  Stag  upon  the  top  of  the  hill — "  an  ell  of  an 
ill,"  Mr.  Augustus  Cuppidge  called  it. 

One  P.  M. — At  the  Baldfaced  Stag  pulled  up 
and  got  down.  The  Pippses  again;  more  ham, 
beef,  and  mustard— plenty  of  bottled  brisk  of  all 
sorts.  Every  room  full — nothing  going  on  but 
ham,  beef,  mustard,  and  bottled  brisk,  and  the 
union-jack  flapping  away  amongst  the  dust  and 
the  sunshine  delightfully. 

Two  P.  M. — No  stag  yet,  and  every  body  tired 
of  stuffing.  Two  of  the  Miss  Pippses  fainting  in 
concert — no  smelling-bottles  to  be  had,  and  Mr. 
Pipps  in  the  stable  corning  his  cobs.  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Cuppidge  very  much  distressed  in  conse- 
quence, but  at  last  brought  Miss  Julia  Pipps 
about,  by  making  a  fan  of  his  hat — "  Sweet  pas- 
sion of  love !"  Two  glasses  of  neat  brandy  excel- 
lent after  swoon. — More  people  than  the  house 
would  hold,  and  so  pushed  on  with  the  overflow 
for  the  top  of  Fair-mead  Bottom.  A  grand  coup 
d'ceil! — -All  the  "  most  respectablest  people"  from 
Tower-hill  northward  to  Long-lane,  Smithfield, 
and  from  Whitechapel  eastward  to  Bow; — the 
Dilkes's,  the  Gilkes's,  and  the  Wilks's ;  the 
Yates's,  the  Gates's,  and  the  Bates's ;  the  But- 
tons, the  Struttons,  and  the  Suttons ;  the  John- 
sons, and  the  Thompsons,  and  the  Wilsons,  and 
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the  Jacksons,  and  the  Joneses,  and  the  Browns, 
and  the  Greens— every  body,  in  short,  of  any 
note,  as  Mr.  Augustus  Cuppidge  solemnly  assured 
me,  were  there.  Some  were  mounted  on  horse- 
back, some  were  reposing  in  splendid  jobs,  some 
were  junketting  in  taxed  carts,  and  some  were 
gipsying  among  the  scrubbery — as  Mr.  Augustus 
Cuppidge  denominated  the  underwood ;  and  every 
body  seemed  happy;  and  fresh  dusty  arrivals 
were  incessant;  and  the  sun  shone  as  hot  as  at 
Midsummer,  but  still  there  was  no  stag. 

Half  past  Two  P.  M. — People  growing  impatient 
— cries  of  "  Shame !" — Gentlemen  riding  upon  the 
look-out  for  the  stag-cart,  and  coming  back  with- 
out having  seen  it.  At  length  (almost  three 
o'clock)  the  stag  cart  was  seen  coming  through 
the  dust  in  the  distance,  preceded  by  the  hunts- 
man in  green,  and  a  fat  mulberry-nosed  gentleman 
in  scarlet,  and  surrounded  by  some  three  or  four 
hundred  folks,  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  "  Make 
way !  Make  way  I"  and,  "  Yoho !  tra  la  la !"  re- 
sounded on  all  sides ;  and  the  ladies  waved  their 
white  handkerchiefs;  and  the  door  of  the  cart 
was  opened,  and  out  popped  the  stag !  and  the 
gentlemen  tried  to  get  a  cut  at  him  with  their 
whips  before  he  went  off— but  he  was  too  quick 
for  them ;  and  the  ladies  shrieked  with  delight ; 
and  the  ten  couple  of  sorted  hounds  were  laid  on ; 
and  more  than  four  hundred  horsemen  followed ; 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  hounds  and  the 
hunters  were  all  at  fault;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  stag  was  well  hunted  and  shot  in  the  face  no 
longer  ago  than  last  Tuesday,  he  had  not  been 
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out  of  the  cart  five  minutes  before  nobody  knew 
where  the  plague  he  was  gone  to  I 

Three  o'clock  P.  M. — The  hounds  trotting  back 
to  kennel  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  very  soberly. 
Sundry  horses  running  about  without  riders  5 
riders  looking  about  for  their  hats  and  coat-skirts ; 
and  every  body  making  the  best  of  their  way  back 
to  town,  highly  delighted  with  their  day's  diver- 
sion— especially  Mr.  Augustus  Cuppidge  and  the 
Pippses,  who  all  declared  it  was  a  wastly  fine 
thing — and  thus  ended  the  "  wild  Sports  of  tlie 
East"  for  the  year  L825.  Morning  Herald. 
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"  WOMAN'S  feith  and  woman's  trust— 
Write  the  characters  in  dust; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream, 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

"  I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid; 
I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand; 
I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token, 
How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her  word  was  broken ; 
Again  her  word  and  troth  she  plight, 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night." 

From  the  Crusaders. 
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WOMAN'S  LOVE, 

A    REPLY  TO   A   SATIRICAL  ATTACK   UPON   THE  FAIR  SEX,   EXTRACTED 
FKOM    "  THE  CRUSADERS,"  AND  ENTITLED   "  WOMAN  S  TRUTH 

WOMAN'S  faith  and  woman's  love 
Are  man's  great  blessings  from  above ; 
Woman's  loveliness  and  power 
Cherishes  life's  fleeting  hour; 
'Tis  hers  the  poet  to  inspire, 
The  hero  rouse  to  deeds  of  fire. 
When  perils  round  the  sailor  press, 
Her  mem'ry  makes  the  danger  less ; 
From  Afric's  heat  to  Iceland's  pole, 
Tis  woman  charms  the  traveller's  soul ; 
The  sick  man's  couch,  the  prisoner's  cell, 
Are  both  subservient  to  her  spell, 
'Her  sylph-like  form  and  silver  tongue 
Conquer  alike  the  aged  and  young ; 
Ev'n  poverty — the  keenest  smart- 
That  wounds  too  oft  the  worthy  heart, 
If  angel  woman  prove  but  true, 
Hath  yet  a  store  of  wealth  in  view. 
Woman  was  heaven's  gift  to  shew; 
Celestial  happiness  below; 
Then  viper — cease  the  sex  to  rail — 
'Tis  man  alone,  that  makes  them  frail; 
Know  virtue,  beauty,  truth,  and  love, 
Is  woman's  portion  from  above; 
Whene'er  they've  failed,  since  time  began, 
They've  owed  their  fault  to  treacherous  man. 

Southampton  Herald.—C.  M.  WESTMACOTT. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  A  STUDENT  BEING  PUT  OUT  OF  COMMONS  FOR  MISSING  CHAPEL. 

To  fast  and  pray  we  are  by  Scripture  taught: 

0  could  I  do  but  either  as  I  ought! 

In  both,  alas!  I  err;  my  frailty  such— 

1  pray  too  little,  and  I  fast  too  much.  Mirror. 
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THE  PRESCRIPTION, 

DOCTOR  SNAKE  was  a  M.  D.,  as  tall 

And  lithe  as  an  eel  or  a  conger; 
The  science  of  physic  in  small, 

Never  enter'd  man  thinner  or  longer. 

Doctor  Snake  had  a  dark  little  eye, 

That  peer'd  through  an  eyebrow  of  thickefc 

One  day  upon  rich  Widow  Spry, 

As  she  open'd  the  latch  of  her  wicket. 

Doctor  Snake  felt  a  soft  fascination 
No  cathartics  nor  opiates  could  cure; 

He  physick'd  and  fed  to  repletion, 
Still  doom'd  to  repine  and  endure. 

Doctor  Snake  tried  infusions  and  lotions. 

Decoctions,  and  gargles,  and  pills, 
Electuaries,  powders,  and  potions,. 

Spermaceti,  salts,  scammony,  squills- 
Horse  aloes,  burnt  alum,  agaric, 

Balm,  benzoin,  blood-stone,  and  birch, 
Castor,  camphor,  and  acid  tartaric, 

Crabs'  eyes,  calomel — all  but  the  churck 

Doctor  Snake  tried  in  vain — his  disorder 

Gain'd.  daily  new  exacerbation^ 
He  fruitlessly  sought  to  avoid  her, 

The  cause  of  his  pain  and  vexation. 

Doctor  Snake  met  her  last  at  Miss  Snapper's, 

A  virgin  of  fifty  years  standing, 
Like  most  "  blues/*  with  a  tongue  a  bell-clapperV, 

Prim,  knowing,  and  fond  of  commanding. 

Doctor  Snake  made  a  friend  of  her  blueness, 

And  let  out  his  passion  like  blood ; 
Said  his  heart  to  the  fair  was  all  trueness — . 

That  physic  eould  do  him  no  good. 
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That  he  dared  not  his  sickness  discover, 

And  ask  the  specific  to  heal  ; 
Though  his  heart  beat  the  pulse  of  a  lover, 

The  symptoms  he  fear'd  to  reveal. 

That  the  symptom  Brunonian  he'd  ventured, 

And  stimulants  push'd  to  extremes, 
And  his  hope  of  recovery  now  centred 

On  feeding  and  nursing  his  flames. 

Miss  Snapper  look'd  serious— (she'd  rather 

Have  been  in  the  place  of  her  friend ;) 
At  length,  with  some  studying  together, 

To  the  Doctor  the  following  they  send  :— 

"  You  may  take  quantum  suff.  of  the  lady, 

Add  a  drachm  of  gold  ring  and  a  prayer, 
In  dispensary  canonical  ready, 

Commingle  and  swallow  with  care." 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

WANTED,  by  a  Widow,  at  the  head  of  a  long- 
established  Banking-house  in  the  metropolis,  a 
Beau  Clerk,  to  take  the  chief  management  of  her 
extensive  concerns — should  he  be  approved  upon 
trial,  he  will  probably  be  admitted  as  a  sleeping 
partner.  He  must  be  attentive  and  willing,  quiet 
in  his  deportment,  and  civil  in  his  behaviour, 

This  offer  would  suit  the  son  of  ,a  half-pay 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  or  any  person  to  whom  a 
comfortable  situation  with  good  wages  would  be 
an  object. 

Address  to  the  Duke's  Head,  St.  Alban's ;  or 
to  the  Sun,  Burford. 

N.  B.  All  letters  must  be  post-paid. 

John  BulL 
H5 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

IT  is  not  an  extreme   calculation   to  state 
that  there  are,  upon  the  eight  morning  papers, 
and  the  six  evening  papers,  published  in  London, 
at  least  120  literary  gentlemen,  receiving  weekly 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  600?.,  exclusive  of  those 
who  are  paid  for  their  communications.  If  to  the 
daily  papers  we  add  about  forty  Sunday  papers, 
and  papers  published  twice  or  thrice  during  the 
week,  we  shall  make  a  weekly  sum  total  for  lite- 
rary services  upon  the  establishments,  exclusive 
of  what  is  paid^for  in  another  way,  of  about 
3000?. ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  amount  the  sums 
paid  by  the  whole  of  them,  to  printers,  publish- 
ers, and  others,  in  the  way  of  regular  salary,  we 
<shall  have  an  increase  of  at  least  1500?.;  making  a 
weekly  sum  of  2500?.  or  130,000?.  per  annum,  paid 
by  the  London  newspaper  press  in  salaries  only ; 
and  to  this  we  may  add  at  least  1200?.  weekly,  or 
62,400?.  per  annum,  for  the  remaining  expences, 
exclusive  of  stamps  and  paper,  making  altoge- 
ther nearly  200,000?.  per  annum.    With  respect 
to  the  number  of  persons  employed  upon  the  Lon- 
don newspapers,  directly  and  indirectly,  taking  in 
editors,  reporters,  publishers,  printers,  pressmen, 
and  others,  deriving  from  them  their  subsistence, 
we  are  quite  able  to  state  it,  at  the  very  lowest, 
at  1500,  many  of  whom  derive  emoluments  which 
enable  them  to  live  as  gentlemen,  whilst  none  are 
without  a  handsome  competence ;  for  it  is  a  fact, 
that  in  no  employment  are  persons  paid  more  libe- 
rally than  upon  newspapers.     The  compositors 
have,  upon  morning  papers,  each  2?.  8s.  weekly, 
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and  upon  evening  papers  21.  3s.  6d.;  and  the 
pressmen  are  paid  equally  well,  although  their 
labour  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  machines  instead  of  presses. 
When  we  come  to  add  to  the  list  of  London 
papers,  those  which  are  printed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  we  shall  find  the 
account  still  more  curious.  The  number  of  these 
may  be  taken  broadly  at  225,  most  of  which  ap- 
pear once  a  week,  a  few  daily,  and  some  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  Sometimes  there  are  240  pro- 
vincial papers,  at  others  230:  we  take  the  ave- 
rage, therefore,  at  235;  but  from  the  increasing 
intellectual  wants  of  the  people,  we  may  safely 
expect  that  the  number  will  be  soon  250.  Each 
of  these  papers  has  an  editor  or  publisher,  and 
from  three  to  six  men  and  boys,  as  compositors 
and  pressmen.  The  weekly  amount  of  salaries 
paid  upon  these  establishments  must  be  about 
1800£  or  92,600J.  annually ;  and  the  other  ex- 
pences  of  the  establishments  may  be  about  1000/. 
weekly,  or  52,OOOJ.  annually ;  all,  of  course,  ex- 
clusive of  stamps  and  paper. 

We  now  come  to  the  circulation  of  the  newspa- 
pers. The  daily  morning  and  evening  papers,  with 
those  published  twice  or  three  times  in  the  week, 
amount  to  at  least  40,000  daily,  or  240,000 
weekly,  and  the  Sunday  papers  to  between  50  and 
60,000,  making  altogether  about  300,000  weekly. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  circulation  of  the  provincial 
press,  we  shall  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  state 
of  intellect  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  country 
newspapers  publish  two  or  three  thousand  copies, 
but  others  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred. 
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Considering,  however,  that  several  appear  more 
than  once  a  week,  we  do  not  think  we  can  be 
charged  with  exaggeration,  if  we  say  that  they 
throw  off  weekly  200,000  copies,  making  alto- 
gether 500,000  copies.  Let  this  number  be  com- 
pared with  our  population,  and  then  say  whether 
England  is  not  an  intellectual  country.  Of  this 
number,  of  course,  some  thousand  copies  go 
abroad;  but  they  amount  to  little,  compared  with 
the  gross  circulation.  Five  hundred  thousand 
copies  require  one  thousand  reams  of  paper, 
which,  on  an  average  of  35s.  per  ream,  would 
make  1750/.  weekly,  or  91,OOOJ.  per  annum.  Thus 
we  have, 

London  press,  annually,  exclusive  of  stamps 

and  paper of  200,000  0  0 

Provincial  press,  ditto  •  •- 93,600  0  O 

Paper  • 91,000  0  0 

Five  hundred  thousand  stamps,  at  4d.  each, 

with  20/.  per  cent,  discount  off     336>666  13  4 

Forming  a  total  o£  •  •  • »  £  721,266  13     4* 

We  have  here  n*ore  than  700,000?.  sterling, 
exclusive  of  advertisementsf,  expended  by 
the  newspaper  press  annually,  of  which  about 
360,OOOZ.  go  to  the  government  for  stamps  and 
the  excise  duty  on  paper. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the.  official  returns  of  18^1  have 
been  put  into  our  hands,  by  which  we  find  that  the  total  number  of 
newspaper  stamps  issued  in  that  year,  was  24,779,786,  and  the  stamp- 
duty  412,996/.  8*.  8rf.;  but  by  taking  off  the  discount  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  as  is  done  in  our  calculation,  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  official  return  is  very  trifling. 

f  The  amount  paid  by  newspapers  for  advertisements,  is  enormous,' 

s'  Registert 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  newspa- 
pers, that  in  the  year  1758,  when  Mr.  John  New- 
berry,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London,  well 
known  as  the  compiler  of,  and  dealer  inr  many 
excellent  little  books  for  "Young  Masters  and 
Misses,"  projected  a  newspaper,  called  "  The 
Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette/'  he  en- 
gaged to  allow  Dr.  Johnson  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  that  paper,  for  which  the  latter  was  to  furnish 
a  short  essay  on  such  subjects,  of  a  general  or 
temporary  nature,  as  might  suit  the  taste  of 
newspaper  readers,  and  distinguish  his  publica- 
tion from  its  contemporaries.  The  reason  assigned 
for  Mr.  Newberry's  wishing  to  have  an  essay  in 
his  paper,  is  exceedingly  curious  to  modern  read- 
ers of  those  "  folios  of  four  pages ;"  it  was,  that 
the  occurrences  during  the  intervals  of  its  publica- 
tion were  not  sufficient  to  fill  its  columns.  What  a 
curious  fact  is  this  in  the  history  of  political  in- 
telligence !  It  is  to  this  dearth  of  occurrences 
that  we  owe  that  collection  of  Essays  by  Johnson> 
called  "  The  Idler,"  which  first  appeared  in  New- 
berry's  Universal  Chronicle.  Times. 


ON  CERTAIN  LAWYERS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE 
GIVING  AN  ORDER  TQ  CUT  DOWN  TWO  FINE 
ROWS  OF  LIME  TREES. 

INDULGENT  Nature  to  each  kind  bestows 
A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes  ; 
The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  avoids  the  fox ; 
Lambs  fly  from  wolves,  and  sailors  steer  from  rocks; 
A  rogue  the  gallows,  as  his  fate  foresees, 
ars  the  like  antipathy  to  trees. 

Chronicle. 
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WOMAN. 

WHEREFORE  do  we  toil  in-  youth? 
Wisdom  grey,  confess  the  truth. 
Wherefore  dare  the  battle  strife, 
Deeming  light  of  death  and  life  ? 
Wherefore  haunt  the  Muses'  spring, 
Or  touch  Apollo's  golden  string ; 
Or  in  some  ancient  turret  grey, 
Charm  the  drowsy  hours  away, 
By  the  spell  of  learned  page, 
Full  of  precepts  quaint  and  sage  ? 
Wherefore  watch  the  golden  fires 
Wherewith  night  her  head  attires, 
When  in  silent  state  she  lies 
Above  the  cloudy-fretted  skies  ? 
Wherefore  in  the  crowded  hall 
With  hired  fury  loudly  bawl  ? 
Wherefore  in  the  senate  sit, 
And  brandish  eloquence  and  wit ; 
Fire  the  breast  with  patriot  zeal, 
To  struggle  for  the  commonweal  ? 
Wherefore  thus,  in  youth  and  age, 
Toil  we  o'er  this  weary  stage — 
But  that,  by  the  sacred  hearth, 
The  loveliest,  holiest  spot  on  earth, 
Woman's  smile  should  meet  our  .eyes, 
And  gild  with  love  our  energies?— 
This,  this  is  all  the  golden  spoil. 
We  seek  in  life's  Olympic  toil ; 
And  this,  through  wavering  good  and  ill, 
The  central  power  attracts  us  still — 
We  think,  we  toil,  we  war,  we  rove, 
And  all  we  ask — is  woman's  love  ! 

Southampton  Herald. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  ANOTHER  POET. 

THE  liberty  which  some  rude  jester  has 
taken  with  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Durham,  in  putting 
in  a  claim  for  him  to  the  Ballad  on  Sir  John 
Moore*,  has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  the  Doc- 
tor has  no  better  claim  to  the  title  of  poet  than 
he  has  to  the  above  verses.  We  confess  we  were 
of  the  number  who  did  this  injustice  to  the  Doc- 
tor. A  friend,  however,  has  transmitted  to  a 
contemporary  the  following  lines,  which  appeared 
in  the  Durham  Chronicle,  of  Dec.  8, 1821,  which 
not  merely  proved  that  the  Doctor  is  a  poet,  but 
warrant  us  in  pronouncing,  that  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  this  country  treads  in  his  footsteps. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN  BOLTON  (FORMERLY 
OF  CHESTER-LE- STREET),  CLOCK  AND  WATCH- 
MAKER, ELVET,  DURHAM. 

"  Bolton,  the  great  mechanic,  is  no  more; 
I  hope  he's  landed  on  the  Elysian  shore. 
He  died  on  Saturday — collected — sober — 
The  twenty-seventh  day  of  last  Octoher; 
His  age  was  sixty  years,  though  many  men 
Survive,  indeed,  to  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
And  buried  on  the  Monday  afternoon, 
Which  some  were  pleas'd  to  say  was  over  soon  : 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  many  friends  attended; 
And  when  the  sacred  ceremony  ended, 
It  might  he  written  for  the  world  to  read — 
This  is  a  Christian  funeral  indeed. 
The  day  was  fine,  the  people  all  sedate, 
The  hearse  mov'd  on  in  solitary  state ; 

*  A  hoax  was  played  off,  by  some  wag  imposing  a  letter  on  the 
Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  which  it  was  insisted  that  the 
Doctor  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Sir 
John  Moore ;  an  assertion  which  was  seriously  combated  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Taylor,,  and  produced  a  series  of  whimsical  jeux  d' esprit* 
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And  more  propriety  I  never  saw 
Observ'd  at  such  a  solemn  scene  of  awe. 
Replete  with  due  decorum  was  the  day 
On  which  this  man  of  genius  got  away, 
With  credit  to  himself— no  more  to  truck 
In  this  vain  world,  his  latest  clock  had  struck 
The  hour  of  twelve.    His  morning  is  begun, 
Where  he  may  view  the  never-setting  sun. 
The  planetary  system  he  could  scan, 
As  well,  perhaps,  as  any  other  man ; 

He  knew  astronomy  and  optics  too, 

Could  make  surprising  glasses  to  look  through, 

As  well  as  clocks  of  magnitude  and  size; 

Could  read  the  signs  and  wonders  of  the  skies; 

Had  various  curiosities  in  store— 

And  now  1*11  say  but  very  little  more. 
I  held  a  friendship  with  this  man  in  life, 

And  I  respect  his  poor  old  widow'd  wife, 

Whose  grief  is  not  a  little— that  is  sure  : 

Her  loss  of  property  she  must  endure, 

As  well  as  him  who  merited  regard  : 

Her  own  fidelity  has  its  reward. 

In  death  his  skill  can  hardly  be  diminish'd— 

Some  works  of  consequence  remain  unfinished, 

And  must  remain  as  lumber  on  the  shelf, 

Since  few,  I  apprehend,  but  HIS  OWN  SELF, 

Could  put  together  (such  his  genius  ran) 

What  HE  invented  and  what  HE  began. 

South-street ,-  Durham,  Nov.  1821. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  Ex- 
cursion of  Wordsworth,  must  remember  the  dis- 
tinguished part  assigned  to  a  Scotch  pedlar  in 
that  masterly  poem.  Now,  as  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  Doctor's  style  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
must  strike  the  most  superficial  critic,  we  feel 
disposed  to  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the 
very  pedlar  with  whom  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  inti- 
mate in  his  youth.  That  he  is  a  Scotchman,  we 
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think  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
the  above  poem ;  and  that  a  Scotchman  should, 
on  seeing  a  favourable  opening,  abandon  the  pack 
for  the  pestle,  will  surprise  no  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  general  fitness  of  the  natives  of 
that  kingdom  for  all  professions,  and  the  peculiar 
facility  with  which  they  suit  themselves  to  every 
situation. 

However,  to  return  to  the  point  of  the  resem- 
blance between  Wordsworth  and  Marshall :  there 
is  the  same  simple  pathos,  the  same  attention  to 
minute  circumstances  which  an  ordinary  poet 
would  overlook,  the  same  abandonment  of  the 
meretricious  language  of  ordinary  poetry  for  the 
homely  language  of  common  life,  the  same  eager- 
ness to  apply  the  incidents  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people. 

"  He  died  on  Saturday— collected— sober — 
The  twenty-seventh  of  last  October ; 
His  age  was  sixty  years,  though  many  men 
Survive,  indeed,  to  threescore  years  and  ten; 
And  buried  on  the  Monday  afternoon, 
Which  some  were  pleas'd  to  say  was  over  soon." 

Now  the  death  and  burial  of  Mr.  Bolton,  of 
which  an  ordinary  poet  would  have  made  nothing, 
become  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  the  Doctor. 
First,  the  dying  sober  on  the  Saturday,  clears  the 
memory  of  a  man  of  genius  from  the  suspicion 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  excited  by  the 
very  name  of  Saturday.  Secondly,  we  have  an 
exemplification  of  the  union  of  genius  and  so- 
briety. Thirdly,  the  shortness  of  the  space  be- 
tween Saturday  and  Monday,  is  very  properly 
dwelt  on,  hasty  burial  being  but  too  common 
with  the  lower  orders. 


SONG. 

The  passage— 

"  I  held  a  friendship  with  this  man  in  life, 
And  I  respect  his  poor  old  widow'd  wife, 
Whose  grief  is  not  a  little—  that  is  sure  : 
Her  loss  of  property  she  must  endure, 
As  well  as  him  who  merited  regard  : 
Her  own  fidelity  has  its  reward"  — 

forcibly  reminds  us   of  Wordsworth's  lines   in 
"  The  Female 


"  What  could  I  do,  unaided  and  unblest? 
My  father  !  gone  was  every  friend  of  thine  : 
And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help  ;  and  after  marriage  such  as  mine, 
With  little  kindness  would  to  iru?  incline. 
Ill  was  I  then  for  toil  or  secvice  fit." 

We  could  easily  multiply  resemblances,  by 
quoting  from  Alice  Fell  (the  scene  of  which,  by 
the  by,  is  Durham),  Andrew  Jones,  &c.  but  our 
limits  force  us  to  close  these  observations  more 
abruptly  than  we  could  wish. 


SONG 

ON  A'  FADED  VIOLET. 

THE  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone, 

Which  like  thy  kisses  breathed  on  me; 
The  colour  from  the  flower  is  flown, 

Which  glowed  of  thee,  and  only  thee  I 
A  shrivelled,  lifeless,  vacant  form, 

It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast, 
And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  is  warm, 

With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  weep— my  tears  revive  it  not ! 

I  sigh — it  breathes  no  more  on  me ! 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.— Examiner. 
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THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE; 
A  NEW  CHRISTMAS  CARROL,   FOR  1824. 

WHAT  are  the  Ministers  all  about  ? 

Spending  their  holidays  merrily : 
At  Canning's  dinners,  and  Horton's  rout— 

A  Minister's  time  goes  cheerily. 
Pensions  fat,  and  places  good, 

Ministers  stick  to  steadily ; 
Peace  and  Trade,  it  is  understood, 

Furnish  the  cash  so  readily.  ' 
Happy  the  King,  and  free  from  strife, 

In  Windsor-park  retiring, 
Leads  a  merry  old  widower's  life, 

With  all  his  heart's  desiring. 
Eldon  decorates  his  house, 

And  cracks  his  jokes  in  Chancery  > 
Altho'  within,  a  starving  mouse 

Would  find  living  romancery. 
Liverpool,  with  his  Countess  dear, 

In  love's  delights  live  happily; 
Sir  Leach  in  health  improves,  we  hear, 

And  Curtis  takes  it  nappily. 
'Canterbury  for  churches  new 

Cash  is  always  craving ; 
While  Methodism,  all  in  a  stew, 

At  Popery  is  raving. 
Jack  Robinson,  and  Peel  and  Co. 

Cry,  All  is  full  prosperity — 
That  land  sells  high,  and  wages  lo\v> 

And  calm'd  each  Rad's  temerity. 
Merry  times,  when  war  and  strife, 

And  intestine  obstruction, 
Fly,  preludes  to  a  happier  life, 
And  burthensome  reduction. 
Glorious  days  !  we  read  of  yore, 

For  which  each  heart  is  yearning, 
When  peace  her  blessings  shall  restore, 
To  the  good  old  ways  returning. 

.^C.  M.  W. 
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VAGARIES  OF  THE  PRESS.— No.  I. 

A  MR.  GARDENER  being  spoken  of  in  com- 
pany as  a  man  of  very  uncouth  manners,  a  lady 
observed,  " I  am  glad  I  do  not  know  the  rustic" 

Selected  Anagrams. — Lawyers — Sly  Ware.  Par- 
liament —  Partial  men.  Astronomers  —  Moon- 
starers.  Intrigue — I  get  ruin.  Organs — Groans. 

"  Lucus  a  non  lucendo"  Ptolemy  murdered  his 
brother,  and  was  called  Philadelphus. 

Charles  Townshend  said  of  Miss  Draycote,  the 
great  fortune,  that  she  was  grown  very  fat,  and 
that  her  tonnage  was  become  equal  to  her  pound- 
age. 

Lord  Bath  owed  Lady  Bell  Finch  half-a-crown  ; 
he  sent  it  next  day,  with  a  wish  that  he  could 
give  her  a  crown.  She  replied,  that  though  he 
could  not  give  her  a  crown,  he  could  give  a 
coronet,  and  slie  was  very  ready  to  accept  it. 

A  fashionable  paper  is  happy  to  hear  that  the 
lovely  Mrs.  Womb-well  is  fast  recovering  from  her. 
late  mis-carriage. 

What's  the  best  receipt  for  dying  black? 
"  Hanging,"  said  a  wag,  who  overheard  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  Roman  being  about  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
among  a  variety  of  other  questions  from  her  en- 
raged kinsman,  was  asked — "  Is  not  your  wife  a 
sensible  woman  ?"  Is  she  not  handsome  ?  Has 
she  not  borne  you  fine  children?"  In  answer  to 
all  which  questions,  slipping  off  his  shoe,  he  held 
it  up,  asking  them,  "  Is  not  this  shoe  a  very 
handsome  one  ?  Is  it  not  quite  new  ?  Is  it  not 
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extremely  well  made  ?  How  then  is  it  that  none 
of  you  can  tell  me  where  it  pinches?" 

An  Extra  Ordinary. — An  avaricious  fenman, 
who  kept  a  very  scanty  table,  dining  one  day 
with  his  son  at  an  ordinary  in  Cambridge,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Tom,  you  must  eat  for  to-day 
and  to-morrow."  "O  yes,"  retorted  the  half- 
starved  lad,  "  but  I  han  't  eaten  for  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  yet,  father." 

Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  is  remarkable  for 
the  tenure  of  the  Barons  Ferrers,  who  hold  it  by 
taking:  off  a  shoe  from  every  nobleman's  horse 
that  passes  with  his  lord  through  the  street,  unless 
redeemed  with  a  certain  piece  of  money.  In 
token  of  this,  several  gilded  shoes  are  nailed  upon 
the  castle-gate.  A  shoe  was  paid  for  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  1788. 

The  "  S  team  Washing  Company,"  in  their  adver- 
tisement, require  a  person,  amongst  other  capa- 
bilities, to  be  able  "  to  manage  a  number  of 
women."  This  is  a  qualification  which  few  pos- 
sess. We  wonder  if  they  are  to  be  managed  in 
the  usual  way,  or  by  steam  ! 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  L ,  Dr.  King,  then 

Bishop  of  Dublin,  who  expected  to  be  made  Pri- 
mate, was  passed  over  as  being  too  old  to  be 
removed.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  refusal  was 
as  mortifying  as  the  refusal  itself.  When  the 

new  Primate,  Dr.  B ,  called  upon  him,  he 

received  him  sitting,  saying,  with  a  significant 
smile,  "  My  Lord,  I  am  certain  your  Grace  will 
pardon  me,  as  you  know  J  am  too  old  to  rise." 

Lord  Norbury  meeting  Mr,  Pepper,  a  barrister, 
on  a  spirited  horse  which  had  some  time  before 
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thrown  the  rider,  his  lordship  asked  the  name  of 
the  animal,  and  being  informed  it  was  Bob, 
"  Pooh,"  said  Lord  N.  "  let  him  in  future  be 
called  Pepper-caster!" 

"  Souvre"  said  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to  the 
commander  of  that  name,  "  You  are  getting  old; 
where  do  you  wish  to  be  interred?"  "  At  the  foot  of 
your  Majesty,  Sire"  replied  Souvre.  This  answer 
disconcerted  the  monarch,  who  remained  for  some 
time  deeply  immersed  in  thought. 

A  gentleman,  unfortunately  linked  for  life  to 
one  who  made  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  chain, 
was  one  day  told  by  the  maid  that  she  was  going 
to  give  her  mistress  warning,  as  she  kept  scolding 
her  from  morning  till  night.  "Ah!  happy  girl!" 
said  the  master,  "  I  wish  I  could  give  her  warning 
too." 

Mr.  Curran  being  asked,  "What  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, just  arrived  in  England,  could  mean  by  per- 
petually putting  out  his  tongue  V9  answered,  "  I 
suppose  he  is  trying  to  catch  the  English  accent." 

The  Rev.  J.  CruikshanJcs  has  been  preferred  to 
•a  living  by  Lord  Very-lame. 

Sovereign  Remedies. — For  the  Gout,  toast  and 
water; — Hooping  Cough,  Ipecacuanha; — Bile, 
exercise; — Corns,  easy  shoes; — Blue  Devils, blue 
ruin ; — Rheumatism,  new  flannel  and  patience ; 
— Tooth-Ache,  pluck  it  out  ;•*—  Debt,  Oxalic  acid ; 
— Love,  Matrimony. 

"  The  Superior  Morals  of  the  HigJier  Classes." — 
A  young  woman  being  asked  how  she  liked  her 
place,  replied — "  Very  well,  only  master  and 
missus  talks  such  very  much  bad  grammar/' 
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THE  METAMORPHOSIS; 

OR,  ADVENTURES  OF  FARMER  JOLTER  AND  HIS  COW. 
A  TRUE  STORY*. 

GILES  JOLTER  went,  as  village  gossips  tell, 
To  Romford  town,  his  aged  cow  to  sell; 
She'd  seen  much  service — many  an  Essex  calf 
Had  drank  her  milk — till  ten  years  and  a  half 
Of  Dolly's  squeezing  drain'd  her  almost  dry;  -x 

But  Jolter  shrewdly  guess'd  some  one  would  buy, 
And  the  experiment  resolv'd  to  try: — 
At  length  a  chapman  came — a  bargain  then 
Was  struck  for  the  old  cow,  at  four  pounds  ten — 
Giles  rubb'd  his  hands  with  glee,  then  homeward  went, 
His  mind  full  on  his  lucky  bargain  bent; 
And  as  he  quafFd  his  nut-brown  ale, 
And,  laughing,  told  his  dame  the  tale, 
The  lout  declar'd  that  'twas  his  firm  belief 
The  poor  old  cow  would  make  rare  Lunnun  beef! 
But  ah !  how  little  Farmer  Jolter  thought, 

While  he  his  joke  enjoyed  and  swigg'd  his  "  nappy," 
That  he  in  roguery's  trap  might  soon  be  caught, 

And  tell  a  dismal  tale,  tho'  now  so  happy. 
The  cow's  new  master  soon  to  Smithfield  sent  her, 
As  the  best  place  to  gain  by  the  adventure; 
For,  possibly,  he  thought 
The  cow  might  there  be  bought 
By  one  of  those  good  souls  who  make  polonies, 
Who're  nut  particularly  nice, 
If  they  can  deal  at  a  fair  price, 
What  sort  of  flesh  they  buy,  or  what  the  bone  is. 
But,  it  appears,  the  sausage  trade  was  dull — 

Christmas  was  near — prime  oxen  all  the  cry — 
The  market,  too,, it  seems,  was  over-full— 
So  the  old  cow  was  pass'd  unheeded  by, 

*  Those  persons fwho  read  the  newspapers  (and  who  does  not?}, 
cannot  fail  to  tecognise  this  "  true  story,"  as  the  mere  poetical  ver- 
sion of  a  fact  which  occurred,  and  was  related  in  the  Mansion,  House- 
police  reports. ' 
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Until  a  com -regenerator  spied  her, 

(A  very  skilful  man  in  his  profession) 
Who  said  at  once,  the  moment  that  he  ey'd  her, 

For  just  one  crown  he'd  put  her  in  possession 
Of  all  her  former  smooth  and  sleeky  looks, — 
In  short,  he'd  make  her  young  again ! — "  Gadzooks!" 

The  doctor  cried,  "  I'll  do't  this  very  day ; 
You'll  pay  if  I  succeed — 
If  not,  you  won't." — "  Agreed, 

Agreed,"  replied  the  man, — "  no  cure,  no  pay." 
The  doctor  straight  commenc'd  his  operation  : 
Her  shaggy  hide  he  trimm'd,  her  horns  he  scrap'd, 
He  rubh'd  and  scrubb'd— in  short,  no  mode  escap'd 

To  effect  the  much-desired  renovation  ;— 

In  faith,  the  job  was  done  to  admiration; 
So  that  the  crown 
Was  soon  put  down, 

With  mutual  thanks  and  real  congratulation. 
The  owner  view'd  his  cow  with  great  delight ; 
Ah  !  thought  he,  what  a  lucky  dog  was  I 
This  beast  at  Romford  market  thus  to  buy — 

Egad  !  to  sell  her  there  I'll  now  endeavour; 
Who  knows  but  that  her  former  master  might 

Still  want  a  younger  one?— the  thought  is  clever— 

I'll  send  her  back,  and  try  my  luck,  however. 
A  salesman  then  he  hir'd  without  delay, 
And  off  to  Romford  sent  her  the  next  day. 
Jolter  was  there — the  cow  soon  met  his  eye- 
He  ask'd  the  price,  and  seem'd  resolv'd  to  buy : 
"  Pray  what's  her  age  ?"  said  Jolter,  "  and  what  breed  ?" 
"  Oh,  she's  ^a  young  un,  you  may  plainly  see, 
And  as  for  breed,  why  she's  an  Alderney." 
"  An  Alderney !  now  is  she  one  indeed  ? 
I  likes  them  kind  df  cows  the  best  of  any ; 

But,  'pon  my  soul,  she  looks  by  half 
More  like  my  old  Ws  calf! 
For,  as  to  calves,  my  old  'un  suckled  many : 
But  what's  the  price  ?  I'll  deal  wi'ye,  if  I  can"— 
"  Fifteen  pound  ten's  the  lowest,"  said  the  man ; 
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No  sooner  said  than  done — the  cash  was  giv'n, 
And  home  to  Joker's  farm  the  beast  was  driv'n. 
Meanwhile  the  salesman,  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 

Return'd  to  town,  and  gave  to  his  employer 
The  cash  whose  loss  poor  Joker  had  to  grieve, 

Who  useless  found  it  to  employ  a  lawyer; 
As  in  the  sequel  we  are  bound  to  state, 
VVhen  Joker's  tale  we're  call'd  on  to  relate, 
As  he  explained  it  to  the  magistrate. 
Our  task  it  must  be  now 
To  say  what  happen'd  to  the  cow : 
Like  an  old  resident,  who  knew  her  place, 

Soon  as  she  enter'd  at  the  cow-house  door, 
She  stretch 'd  her  limbs,  with  far  more  ease  than  grace, 

Where  many  a  time  she'd  stretch'd  those  limbs  before. 
Next  morn,  with  pail  and  stool  came  milkmaid  Dolly, 
Who  soon  uprous'd  her  old  acquaintance  Colly. 
She  press'd  the  source  whence  milk  she  thought  would  flow, 

And  roughly  grasp'd  it  with  her  ruddy  hand, 
But,  ah  !  the  sturdy  damsel  did  not  know 

The  liquid  would  not  come  at  her  command ; 
In  vain  she  squeez'd,  but  squeezing  would  not  do, 
And  what  she  did  produce  was  mere  ski/  blue  ! 
Doll  curs'd  the  cow— then  went  and  told  her  master 

He'd  better  kept  the  one  with  which  he'd  parted, 
For  this  one's  milk  was  blue,  and  came  no  faster — 

Indeed  poor  Dolly  seem'd  quite  broken-hearted. 
c<  What's  to  be  done?"  cried  Joker,  in  despair, 
«  Canst  tell,  Doll,  eh  ?"— «  No,  measter,  I  don't  know."— 
"  Well,  then,  go  fetch  old  Master  Leech,  the  doctor, 

For  summut  is  the  matter." — 
She  went— the  doctor  quickly  came— when,  lo! 
His  horse-laugh  rent  the  air— 
"  A  young  cow,  eh  ! — 'od  rat  her ! 
Why,  'tis  the  old  one,  farmer !  you  have  dock'd  her  ! 

You  couldn't  think,  by  trimming  the  old  cow, 
And  paring  down  her  horns,  it  would  produce 

A  good  supply  of  milk  ! — 1  wonder  how 
You  ever  thought  on't/'— "  Thought  on't!  What  If— -the  deuce! 
I 
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"  I've  sold  the  old'un,  doctor  ;—this  an't  that— 

This  is  another,  that  I  bought?— 
"  Oh,  oh  !"  said  Master  Leech,  "  I  smell  a  rat ! 

Why,  old  friend  Jolter,  you've  been  caught ; 
For  this  here  cow,  I'll  swear,  is  your  old  Colly." 
"  Lord  !  so  she  is  /"  exclaim'd  the  awe-btruck  Dolly  ; 
"  Oh,  gemini !  was  ever  such  a  game 
Play'd  off  before  ! — 'twill  be  a  burning  shame 

If  measter  can't  have  satisfaction." — 

Jolter  replied,  "  I'll  bring  an  action 
Against  the  rogue,— or  else,  mayhap,  Pll  hang  him ; 
I'll  play  the  very  devil  with  him,  dang  him  :v 
So,  off  to  London,  anxious  for  success, 
Rode  Jolter,  hoping  to  obtain  redress. 

His  tale  before  the  Lord  Mayor  he  related 
With  unaffected  woe  and  lengthen'd  face ; 

Not  that  he  car'd  about  the  loss,  he  stated, 
One  half  so  much  as  he  did  the  disgrace 
Which  must  attach  to  him  and  all  his  race. 

The  worthy  magistrate  could  scarce  refrain 

From  laughing  at  the  tale  outright, 
But  in  a  sort  of  sympathizing  strain 

His  lordship  told  the  luckless  wight, 
That  though  he  felt  for  Farmer  Jolter's  fate, 
Redress  he  could  not  give  him— but  he'd  state, 
That  people  who  hereafter  want  a  cow, 
And  are  not  judges  of  the  manner  how 
To  tell  her  age,  had  better  save  a  laugh, 
If  not  their  cash,  by  bringing  up  a  calf! — 
Poor  Jolter  hung  his  head  and  look'd  dejected, 
Rode  back,  and  on  the  circumstance  reflected  : 
Resolved  to  keep  his  cow,  and  breed  another, 
And,  since  'twas  vain  to  think  that  he  could  smother 
The  laugh  created  at  his  own  expence, 
Join  in  it  too,  and  therein  show  his  sense. 

Literary  Chronicle, 
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RULE  OF  HEALTH  FOR  SPRING. 

IT  was  formerly  so  regular  a  custom  to  be 
blooded  about  this  time,  that  a  few  observations 
on  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  health,  and 
averting  disorders  at  this  unwholesome  time  of 
year,  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  spring  has  its  peculiar  dis- 
eases, such  as  fevers  of  an  intermittent  charac- 
ter, boils  and  carbuncles,  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
and  others.  We  know  of  no  specific  remedies 
for  these  complaints,  but  the  following  rule  of 
conduct  with  respect  to  diet,  sleep,  air,  exercise, 
&c.,  is  best  calculated  to  keep  the  body  healthy, 
and  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  prevailing 
maladies : 

1.  Keep  the  stomach  and  bowels  regular  by 
small  doses  of  aperient  medicine,  taken  whenever 
the  functions  of  the  bowels  seem  inactive. 

2.  Eat  at  regular  times,  and  do  not  wear  out 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  by  eating  any 
thing  between  meals.     A  breakfast  at  nine,  a  din- 
ner at  five,  and  tea  or  coffee  at  eight,  are  all  that 
is  required ;  and   suppers  are  'universally   bad, 
particularly  for  nervous  and  irritable  constitu- 
tions, as  they  produce  indigestion,    bad   sleep, 
and  low  spirits  next  day. 

3.  Take  exercise  at  this  time  of  the  year  be- 
tween breakfast  and   dinner;  but  after  that  sit 
quiet  and  converse  with  your  company,  as  mo- 
tion after  eating  disturbs  the  digestion  of  the  food. 
As  the  spring  advances,  you  may  take  exercise  be- 
fore as  well  as  after  breakfast,  and  again  after  tea 

i2 
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4.  Avoid  all  strong  liquors,  particularly  when 
fasting. 

5.  Too  much  of  any  sort  of  food,  but  particu- 
larly of  meat,  is  apt  to  produce  weakness,  and 
numerous  diseases,  which  many  people  errone- 
ously suppose  it  will  counteract. 

6.  Guard  against  cold  winds  and  sudden  changes 
of  weather,  so  common  in  spring,  by  wearing 
flannel  next  the  skin. 

7.  Nervous  people  should  keep  in  doors  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  East,  particularly  in 
spring.  Such  winds  often  cause  head-aches,  which 
\ve  get  up  with  in  the  morning,  and  falsely  ascribe 
to  other  causes. 

A  writer  on  the  effects  of  wine  drinking,  thus 
concludes  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  tendency 
of  that  beverage,  combined  with  repletion :  "  The 
drinking  spirtuous  and  fermented  liquors,  together 
with  a  full  diet  of  irritating  food,  are  practices 
which  have  been  reprobated  by  the  common  sense 
of  all  ages,  as  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  which  the  strictest  physiological  in- 
quiry has  shown  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  that 
combination  of  bodily  and  mental  disorder,  which 
exhibits  itself  under  every  conceivable  form  of 
human  misery,  which  appears  to  be  every  where 
increasing,  and  which,  in  its  two-fold  operation 
of  destroying  the  power  of  procreation,  and  sub- 
sequently the  individual,  must  be  condemned  as 
an  evil  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  existence,  and! 
which,  if  it  should  ever  become  universal,  seems' 
capable  of  cutting  off  man  from  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Herald. 
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ANSWER  TO  O'DOHERTY'S    FAREWELL  TO 
SCOTLAND. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  dastardly  loon, 

Go,  get  thee  to  thine  own  countrie; 
If  ever  you  cross  the  Border  again, 

The  muekle  diel  accompany  thee. 
There 's  mony  a  tree  in  fair  Scotland, 

And  there's  ane,  the  gallows-tree, 
On  which  we  hang  the  Irish  rogues, 

A  fitting  place  it  is  for  thee. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  dastardly  loon, 

Too  good  for  thee  is  brose  and  kale: 
We've  lads  and  ladies  gay  in  the  land, 

Bonny  lasses,  and  nut-brown  ale. 
When  thou  goestto  merry  Carlisle, 

Welcome  take  thy  loud  laughters  three; 
But  know  that  the  most  of  our  beggarly  clan 

Came  from  the  Holy  Land,  like  thee. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  beggarly  loon, 

On  thee  our  maidens  refused  to  smile: 
Our  pipers  they  scorn'd  to  beg  from  thee, 

A  half-starved  knight  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
Go  rather  and  herd  thy  father's  pigs, 

And  feed  on  'tatoes  and  butter-milk: 
But  return  not  to  the  princely  North, 

Land  of  the  tartan,  the  bonnet,  and  kilt. 

BlfickzcoocTs  Magazine. 


COLLEGE  JOKE. 

THEY  have  at  the  very  head-quarters  of 
Orthodoxy,  Oxford,  sayings  which  would  be 
termed  profane  any  where  else.  For  instance— 
when  a  tradesman  has  grown  rich  by  trusting  the 
scholars,  they  say,  "  that  his  faith  hath  made  him 

Examiner. 
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THE  NEW  CLUBS. 

I  ALMOST  sympathized  with  the  rather  inde- 
licate indignation  of  a  lady  of  rank  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  on  the  subject,  and  who  at  once, 
and  most  unreservedly,  declared  her  absolute 
abhorrence  of  the  very  idea  of  the  New  Clubs. 
On  my  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  archi- 
tect's share  in  these  edifices,  and  asking  if  she 
had  seen  them,  she  cut  me  very  short,  protesting 
that  "  nothing  should  induce  her  to  go  and  see 
them ;  that  she  considered  them  the  greatest 
nuisance  of  the  age;  that  she  held  them  even  in 

greater  abomination  than  the  gaming  h s  (her 

ladyship  pronounced  with  great  energy  and  em- 
phasis the  monosyllable  which  I  think  proper  to 
leave  as  a  blank  in  my  page),  to  which  people  of 
character  were  deterred  from  going  by  a  sense  of 
shame,  and  regard  for  their  reputations ;  but  that 
she  considered  these  'clubs'  as  no  other  than 
*  painted  sepulchres  :'  (Here  I  was  amazed  at  her 
ladyship's  acquaintance  with  Scripture  phrase- 
ology, forgetting  at  the  moment  that  a  domestic 
Chaplain  resided  in  the  house,  who  belonged  to 
the  Union,  University,  Alfred,  Travellers,  and 
who  hopes  to  be  one  of  the  Athenxum  also) : 
— as  painted  sepulchres,  which  gape  with  open 
mouths  for  all  those  who  escape  the  less  reput- 
able snares  ;  that  they  were  mere  traps  for  the  idle 
and  extravagant ;  and  that  whilst  the  men  were 
thus  engaged  morning,  noon,  and  night,  excluding 
themselves  from  the  beneficial  effects  of  female 
society,  and  herding  together  in  places  of  such 
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dangerous  resort,  there  could  be  no  other  con- 
clusion of  such  a  course  of  life,  but  their  becom- 
ing totally  spoiled  for  domestic  habits."— Her 
ladyship's  idea  of  domestic  life  most  probably 
represented  a  gentleman's  giving  his  local  habi- 
tation and  his  name  to  a  young  person  bestowed 
upon  him  for  that  consideration;  after  which, 
their  living,  in  all  essential  respects,  totally 
asunder,  though  under  the  same  roof,  would  not 

at  all  disturb  Lady  's  scheme  of  domestic 

economy. — "  In  fine,"  continued  she,  "  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  if  this  system  prevails, 
will  be  entirely  given  up  to  luxury,  selfishness, 
and  sensuality,  if  not  to  drinking  and  gaming, 
and  will  always  remain  averse  to  any  ideas  but 
those  of  miserable  celibacy." — Here  came  "  the 
rub;"  and  the  pith  of  the  whole  tirade  (like  a 
lady's  P.  S.)  was  comprehended  in  the  last  word 
— Celibacy !  Of  alt  the  crimes  for  which  these 
unhappy  Clubs  will  have  to  answer,  this  was 

evidently  the  gravest,   in   Lady  's  opinion; 

and  the  murder  being  now  out,  I  was  enabled  to 
interpret,  very  correctly,  the  flush  of  virtuous 
indignation  which  a  little  too  much  heightened 
her  ladyship's  otherwise  judiciously  chosen  com- 
plexion; and  had  I  even  been  less  acute,  the 
glance  of  anxiety  and  suppressed  mortification 
.which,  in  stopping  to  take  breath  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  speech,  she  cast  upon  five  very  un- 
attractive damsels  (who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to 
be  all  old  enough  at  the  same  time  to  "be  out"), 
would  have  betrayed  the  secret  of  her  soul. 
These  lasses  stood  to  her  in  the  relation  of 
daughters,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  dis- 
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pose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage;  but  her 
maternal  cares  were  as  yet  unrewarded  ;  she  had 
found  them  heavy  articles  in  the  matrimonial 
market;  and  this  failure  had,  no  doubt,  much 
contributed  to  clear  her  perception  of  the  evil 
tendency  of  clubs,  and  had  given  additional 
acrimony  to  her  remarks.  I  cordially  agreed 
with  her;  and,  following  the  train  in  which  I 
perceived  her  sentiments  to  lie,  I  said  it  was  no 
longer  matter  of  wonder  that  young  ladies  of  the 
highest  merit  remained  single  while  such  things 
were,  and  that,  for  myself,  I  heartily  concurred 
in  her  ladyship's  dislike  of  such  institutions.  The 
sympathy  was  graciously  accepted,  and  I  was 
treated  in  return  with  a  little  peep  behind  the 
scenes,  respecting  the  maternal  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  husbands.  The 
badness  of  the  times  came  in  for  a  full  share  of 
the  blame  (by  which  I  learnt  that  even  a  wife 
may  be  too  dear).  Quadrilles  also  bore  a  great 

proportion  of  responsibility,  which,  Lady  

assured  me,  were  the  worst  speculation  ever  set 
on  foot  by  matrimonial  intriguantes.  Many  cu- 
rious things  I  learnt  on  this  occasion ;  but  as  I 
regarded  the  communication  which  passed  as 
made  in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling,  and  in 
some  degree  confidential,  I  shall  keep  her  lady- 
ship's counsel,  which,  to  say  truth,  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  a  little  fatiguing,  when  I  was 
relieved  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  those  "  fortu- 
nate youths,"  who,  being  rich,  independent,  and 
unmarried,  command  at  will  the  smiles  of  the 
salon.  Lady 's  countenance  at  once  bright- 
ened ;  clubs,  cares,  complaints^  were  all  forgotten 
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in  a  moment,  and  her  confidant  into  the  bargain. 
Quickly  perceiving,  therefore,  but  without  the 
slightest  chagrin,  that  like  every  dog,  I  had  had 
my  day,  J  took  the  opportunity  of  bowing  out, 
inwardly  smiling,  and  not  a  little  pleased  that  I 
owed  to  my  want  of  metropolitan  consequence 

this  candid  avowal  of  Lady 's  opinions.  Had 

I  been  a  few  degrees  higher  in  the  scale  of  eligi- 
bility, not  a  syllable  of  the  kind  should  I  have 
heard;  and,  instead  of  carrying  away  with  me 
some  new  idea,  I  might  have  become  the  innocent 
victim  of  a  well-laid  manoeuvre  to  secure  my 
name  and  property  for  one  of  the  personally  sub- 
stantial, but  pecuniarily  slender,  Lady  Maria  or 
Lady  Julia  ****.  At  the  bare  idea  of  such  an 
escape,  I  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  find  myself 
safe  at  my  hotel  again ;  and  though  not  a  member 
of  the  University,  Union,  United  Service,  Alfred, 
Travellers',  or  Athenaeum  Clubs,  I  felt  at  this 
moment  peculiarly  happy  to  lock  the  door  of  my 
apartment  upon  my  single  blessedness. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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WITHIN  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Oh !  happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way; 
But  hetter  had  they  ne'er  been  born, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn, 

Sunday  Times. 
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THE  BISHOP  AND  TfefE  BOLI)  DRAGOON. 

A  RECENT  DIALOGUE. 

A  BISHOP  and  a  bold  Dragoon, 

Both  heroes  in  their  way, 
Did  thus  of  late,  one  afternoon, 

Unto  each  other  say  : — 

"Dear  Bishop,"  quoth  the  brave  Hussar, 

"  As  nobody  denies 
That  you  a  wise  logician  are, 

And  I  am— otherwise, 

'Tis  fit  that,  on  this  question,  we 

Stick  each  to  his  own  art — 
That  yours  should  be  the  sophistry, 

And  mine  the  fighting  part. 

.  My  creed,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 

Like  that  of  VV — n, 

To  whom  no  harlot  comes  amiss, 
Save  Her  of  Babylon*  ; 

And  when  we  're  at  a  loss  for  words, 

If  laughing  reasoners  flout  us, 
For  lack  of  sense  we  '11  draw  our  swords — 

The  sole  thing  sharp  about  us." 

"  Dear  bold  Dragoon  !"  the  Bishop  said, 
"  ;Tis  true— for  war  thou  art  meant, 

And  reasoning — bless  that  dandy  head  !— 
Is  not  in  thy  department. 

So  leave  the  argument  to  me — 

And,  when  my  holy  labour 
Hath  lit  the  fires  of  Bigotry, 

Thou 'it  poke  them  with  thy  sabre. 

*  «  Cui  nulla  meretrix  displicuit,  prater  Babylonkam." 
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From  pulpit  and  from  sentry-box 

We  '11  make  our  joint  attacks, 
I,  at  the  head  of  my  Cassoc/cs, 

And  you,  of  your  Cossacks. 

So  here 's  your  health,  my  brave  Hussar, 

My  exquisite  old  fighter  ;— 
Success  to  Bigotry  and  War, 

The  Musket  and  the  Mitre  !" 

Thus  pray'd  the  Minister  of  Heaven — 

While  Y — k,  just  entering  then, 
Snored  out  (as  if  some  Clerk  had  given 

His  nose  the  cue)  "  Amen  !"  Chronicle. 
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"  Who  nobly  does,  may  hold  to  scorn 
The  man  who  is  but  nobly  born." 

THE  author  of  the  "Diversions  of  Purley" 
having,  in  a  political  discussion,  gained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  antagonist,  the  latter, 
valuing  himself  highly  upon  his  pride  of  ancestry, 
thought  to  have  irritated  Home  Tooke  by  an 
allusion  to  the  meanness  of  his  origin  5  with 
which  intent  he  thus  addressed  him:  "I  dare 
say,  Mr.  Tooke,  you  have  quite  forgotten  what 
your  father  was?" — "Oh,  no,  I  have  not/' Re- 
joined Mr.  Tooke,  very  good  humouredly-—"  my 
father  was  a  Turkey  Merchant "  (i.  e.  a  Poulterer). 

Original.— C.  M.  Westmacott. 
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THE  LEARNING  OF  MOTTOES. 

AN  ingenious  person  has  taken  some  pains 
lately  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  mottoes  of 
the  nobility,  which,  though  sometimes  hidden, 
is  often  strikingly  appropriate.  He  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  subject,  as  the  following 
omissions  shew : 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham — Templa  quam  di- 
lecta.  What  charming  temples! — This  has  been 
generally  taken  to  refer  to  one  of  the  polyonomy 
of  Richard-Grenville-Brydges-Chandos-Temple, 
the  present  Duke ;  but  it  may  also  have  reference 
to  the  transverse  diameter  of  his  grace's  head. 

Lord  Grenville — Repetens  exempla  suorum.  Ne- 
ver a  barrel  the  better  herring. 

The  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  very  fitly,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  constancy,  hath  the  motto,  Comme  je 
fus;  which  may  be  translated,  I  abominate  ratting. 

The  Lord  Gambier — Fide  non  armis.  More  a 
saint  than  a  sailor. 

Earl  of  Lonsdale — Magistrates  indicat  virum. 
Considering  the  borough  influence  of  the  noble 
Lord,  his  motto,  no  doubt,  means  that — the  corpo- 
ration chooses  the  man;  as  a  member  is  usually 
called. 

Rev.  Lord  Aston,  a  clerical  peer,  hath— Nu- 
mini  et  patria  asto — which  doubtless  signifieth, 
a  good  estate  and  a  good  living. 

Marquis  of  Wellesley — Porro  unum  est  neces- 
sarium.  I  want  the  needful. 

The  Marquis  of  Headfort  beareth  an  expostu- 
latory  and  complaining  motto — Consequitur  quod- 
cunque  petit!  He  hath  damages  to  the  full  amount. 
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—The  nominative  case  understood,  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Massey. 

Lord  Thurlow's  motto  is,  Quo  fata  vacant.  The 
noble  Lord,  we  believe,  lives  abroad,  and  we  may 
translate — Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives. 

His  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  divers  great  offi- 
cers, have  peculiarly  appropriate  mottoes. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool's,  Palma  non  sine  pul- 
vere.  The  premiership  not  without  dirty  work. — 
Earl  Bathurst's,  Tiens  ta  foy.  Keep  your  pro- 
mises— And  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's,  Servata  fides 
cineri — A  bargain's  a  bargain— seem  to  indicate 
that  those  useful  ministers  hold  their  offices,  not 
because  they  might  not  be  dispensed  with,  but 
because  they  could  not  decently  be  got  rid  of. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  has — Ne  oubliez.  Pray 
don't  forget  me. — The  noble  Duke  has  not  been 
forgotten :  he  was  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  is 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon— Sec?  sine  lobe  decus. — Here 
the  meaning  is  not  obvious ;  but  as  labes  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  labor,  and  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  lapse,  we  take  it  to  mean,  get  office,  but  leave 
it  not. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland — Ne  vile  Fano.  Some- 
thing handsome  for  Fane*  has  been  fully  an- 
swered.— The  noble  Earl  has  certainly  as  much 

as  he  deserves.  Globe  and  Traveller. 


IMPROMPTU. 

WHEN  Liglitfoot  slipt,  from  royal  cause, 
She  made  a  man  t' expound  the  Jaws, 
Who  thinks  severity  is  BEST, 
And  lets  his  mercy  lie  at  rest, 

Examiner. 
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THE  FAULTS  OF  MAN. 

BY  A  LADY. 

A  THOUSAND  faults  in  man  we  find — 

Merit  in  him  we  seldom  meet : 
Man  is  inconstant  and  unkind ; 

Man  is  false  and  indiscreet; 
Man  is  capricious,  jealous,  free, 

Vain,  insincere,  and  trifling  too; 
Yet  still  the  women  all  agree, 

For  want  of  better — he  must  do  ! 

THE  FAULTS  OF  WOMAN. 

A  REPLY. 

For  want  of  better — he  must  do  !" 
And  do  the  sex  expect  we'll  spare  'em? 

Forget  that  they've  their  failings  too ; 
Or  think  we'll  scruple  to  declare 'em? 

Grant  we've  our  faults — and  be  it  known, 
We  never  meant  to  say  we  want  'em ; 

They've  some  peculiarly  their  own, 
Besides  of  OUT'S  a  proper  quantum. 

Man's  call'd  inconstant  and  unkind, 
Charg'd  with  caprice  and  indiscretion : 

Does  conscience,  Ladies,  ne'er  remind 

That  these  may  claim  your  own  confession  ? 

Women  are  fickle,  like  the  wind; 

Well  may  our  suffering  sex  deplore  it ; 
And  should  they  blow  a  gale,  we  find 

The  safest  way's  to  scud  before  it. 

Women  delight  to  lift  the  veil 

That  hides  a  secret  from  detection ; 

And  though  themselves  are  weak  and  frail, 
Are  pleas'd  with  scandal  and  detraction. 

They're  charm'd  with  every  vain  pretence 
For  idling,  prating,  raking,  flaunting; 

Despising  modest  worth  and  sense, 
And  fond  of  coxcombs  and  gallanting. 
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Determin'd  still  to  have  their  way, 

In  spite  of  warnings,  cautions,  terrors ; 
But  sure,  whene'er  they  go  astray, 

On  hapless  man  to  charge  their  errors. 

Yet  still  this  truth  remains  confest, 

However  cynic  spleen  may  flout  'em, 
Man  finds  each  hour  of  life  unblest, 

And  stript  of  every  charm,  without 'em  ! 

Herald. 


THE  BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 

A  CERTAIN  pleasant  editorial  punster  sent 
the  following  whim  to  a  literary  friend,  returning 
his  Op  era  bone: 

To  the  friend  of  hot  water  I  send  back  his  own- 
Defeated  his  end — what  it  was,  I'll  not  mention  ; 

But  certainly  feel,  in  my  way  he  has  thrown, 

And  that  by  design  too — "  the  bone  of  contention." 

The  author  fearing,  from  the  above,  that  his 
friend  had  met  with  something  unpleasant  in  con- 
sequence, and  wholly  mistaking  the  purport  of 
the  joke,  was  naturally  anxious  to  receive  an  ex- 
planation, which  immediately  removed  all  doubts, 
and  drew  forth  from  the  troubled  friend's  lady  the 
following 

IMPROMPTU : 

The  next  time  you  joke,  dear  Sir,  d'ye  see, 

Let  your  pun  be  explicit — the  meaning  quite  clear — •: 

The  mistaking  of  which,  has,  between  you  and  me, 
Cost  your  friend  and  myself  much  solicitous  fear. 

Original, 
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HOHENLOHE  MIRACLES. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP   THE    TIMES. 

SIR— Seeing  that  you  have  at  length  been 
induced  to  pay  serious  attention  to  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe's  proceedings,  I  beg  to  submit  a  few 
results  which  have  lately  fallen  within  my  perso- 
nal knowledge.  Although  these  are  far  more  sur- 
prising, I  assure  you  they  may  just  as  fully  be 
relied  upon  as  any  consummations  which  have 
yet  appeared  before  the  public. 

Lord  Norbury,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Com- 
mon Pleas  (under  evident  restraint),  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  on  three  culprits,  without  losing 
his  gravity. 

Mr.Elliston,  the"  lessee"  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
went  to  bed  sober  on  Friday  night,  without  hav- 
ing beaten  any  body. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  at  dinner,  on  Sunday 
last,  after  only  twenty  minutes'  hesitation,  ate 
apple-pie,  without  any  point  reserved. 

On  the  same  day,  Lady  Eldon  gave  a  beggar  a 
shilling. 

Sir  William  Curtis,  at  the  London  Institution, 
asked  the  librarian  for  a  book,  without  desiring 
that  there  might  "  be  pictures  in  it." 

Lord  Lowther,  after  a  disturbed  vision,  about 
French  dancing-girls  and  English  race-horses, 
sang  "  Jemmy  Dawson"  to  a  psalm-tune— as 
well  as  he  could  recollect  one. 

Mr.  Croker,  and  his  Cork  cousin,  were  heard  to 
hold  a  dialogue,  in  which  only  ninety-nine  words 
out  of  a  hundred  smacked  of  their  native  brogue. 
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Delighted  with  the  discovery,  they  both  resolved 
to  start  as  practical  teachers  of  elegant  pronun- 
ciation, one  in  Parliament,  the  other  at  the  Cat 
and  Gridiron. 

Mr.  Theodore  Hook  confessed  his  error  in  pre- 
tending to  mix  with  his  betters,  and  agreed  to 
return  to  his  proper  station— a  singer  of  ballads 
at  Vauxhall.  A  tithe  of  his  salary  to  be  seques- 
tered for  the  payment  of  the  Mauritius  debt. 

Lord  Petersham,  after  passing  several  hours  ii\ 
dreadful  perturbation,  shaved  himself.  A  com- 
mission de  lunatico  was  held  in  Bond-street  upon 
the  event,  at  which  the  "  green  ass"  appeared, 
dressed  quite  like  a  gentleman. 

The  John  Bull,  last  Sunday,  contained  a  para- 
graph of  eight  lines,  near  three  of  which  (whether 
intentionally  or  otherwise)  were  true. 

On  the  same  day,  a  hackney-coachman  (the 
driver  of  No.  435)  carried  a  lady  from  Piccadilly 
to  the  'Change,  and  asked  no  more  than  his  fare. 

Colonel  Berkeley  (by  the  greatest  chance  in 
the  world)  has  hurt  his  knee,  and  is  likely  to  be 
confined  for  some  time  in  the  country. 

The  hearts  of  several  noblemen  of  great  bo- 
rough influence  have  been  touched ;  and  they 
have  resolved  not  to  give  more  than  half  as  much 
for  votes  at  the  next  election  as  they  did  at  the 
last. 

The  Tom-cats  of  Ludgate-hill  have  had  a  meet- 
ing; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tops  of  the 
houses  are  to  be  M'Adamized. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Parkins  opposes  the  alteration. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  having  become  really  a  well- 
wisher  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  has  agreed  to 
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make  no  more  speeches  in  favour  of  that  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  after  several  hours  passed  in 
devotion,  drank  three  cups  of  his  own  coffee,  and 
is  recovering. 

The  senses  ( qua  palate)  of  several  fine  gentle- 
men— of  the  "Guards,"  and  others — have  been 
prodigiously  enlightened.  They  knew  that  Cape 
wine  was  not  Madeira,  at  "  the  hotels"  (within 
these  ten  days),  when  they  tasted  it. 

Sir,  these  are  but  a  very  few  out  of  the  wonders 
which  have  been  performed  by  Prince  Hohenlohe 
within  my  knowledge ;  but  they  are  all  that  I  will 
obtrude  upon  you  at  present.  I  will  not  suppose 
it  likely  that  any  question  can  be  made  as  to 
their  veracity ;  but — in  order  to  meet  all  doubts 
— my  pistols  lie  at  Dejean's  Hotel,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  Leicester-place.  They  may  be  inspected 
from  twelve  o'clock  until  dusk,  by  application  to 
the  landlord.  And 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

T. 

P.  S.  I  beg  to  inform  you  (for  your  personal 
accommodation)  that  Dejean's  claret  is  the  best 
in  England.  I  have  studied  these  things,  and 

should  know.  Times. 


ON  MR.  MILTON,  THE  LIVERY-STABLE  KEEPER. 

Two  Miltons,  in  separate  ages  were  born — 
The  cleverer  Milton,  'tis  clear,  we  have  got; 

Tho'  the  other  had  talents  the  world  to  adorn, 

This  lives  by  his  MEWS,  which  the  other  could  not ! 

John  Bull. 
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TWENTY-ONE  ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

To  the  Black  Man  who  swept  the  Crossing  at  the  Obelisk,  Black" 
friars,  and  who  lately  died  of  Age. 

My  face  is  my  fortune,  Sir,  said  she—  Old  Song. 

1. 

AND  art  thou  gone,  my  Bridge-street  friend  ? 

Dead  !— Well,  we  all  must  fall ! 
Death  is  the  greatest  sweeper;  for 

He  sweepeth  man  and  all ! 

2. 
Art  gone? — Thou  street  philosopher! 

Meek  man  in  black  ! — ah !  when 
Again  shall  such  philanthropist 

Make  clean  the  ways  of  men? 

3. 

A  sable  Jaques  thou  hast  been, 

Eyeing  man's  fitful  range  : 
And  thou,  with  hat  pull'd  down,  hast  seen 

In  thy  brief  time  much  change! 

4. 
The  copper  captain's  penny  coin, 

The  colonel's  penny  less; 
The  beggar,  mounted  proverb-wise, 

Neck-riding,  nothing  less  ! 

5. 
The  silken  dame,  with  virtue's  stamp, 

Giving  a  sigh — but  that  ! 
While  from  a  ruin'd  sleepless  tramp 

Pence  fill'd  thy  napless  hat ! 

6. 
Thou  hast  seen  the  effect  of  Martin's  act 

On  drovers  most  unkind; 
Those  that  went  by  on  Mondays  fin'd, 

On  Fridays  pass'd  re-Jin 'd  f 
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7. 

Thou  wer't  a  slave— yea,  a  black  slave, 

Even  on  English  land  ! 
Slave  at  a  stand-still  to  a  walk, 

With  stretch'd  imploring  hand  ! 

8. 
A  slave! — Why  did  not  Wilberforce 

Think  of  the  blacks  at  home  ? 
Where  was  thy  Bennett,  Clarkson,  where, 

Where  was  thy  best  friend  Broom  ? 

9. 
And  neighbour  Waithman  too — could  he 

Rave  of  a  free-born  nation, 
And  all  forget  thy  crusty  fate, 

And  small  emancipation? 

10. 

The  City  sells  its  freedom ;  so 

Beggars  such  things  decline: 
Thou'rt  free ! — Thou'lt  never  cross  our  path, 

Nor  we  again  cross  thine ! 

11. 

Or,  crossing,  we  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  grizzled — great  wig's  disk  ! 

The  pigtail,  levell'd  like  a  gun 
Against  the  Obelisk  ! 

12. 
The  hat,  all  humbled  to  the  dust, 

Luring  one's  own  dust  down ; 
The  jaded  broom,  keeping  the  streets, 

Like  something  on  the  town  ! 

13. 

Dead  ! — dead,  and  gone ! — The  gentle  man, 
The  Bridge-street  spirit's  lost ! 

Thy  course,  like  true  love's,  was  not  smooth  ; 
Thy  path  was  ever  cross'd  ! 
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14. 

All  the  black  honours,  after  death, 

Somehow  thy  life  did  grace ; 
The  Monument  was  o'er  thy  head, 
The  mourning  in  thy  face  ! 

15. 
Thou  wert  for  ever  in  one  spot, 

A  thing  of  dust — alone; 
The  passer-by  did  drop  his  sigh, 
And  pass,  as  usual,  on  ! 
16. 
I  now,  like  some  poor  pilgrim,  stray, 

To  hunt  out  thy  remains ; 
And  find  that  they  are  gone  away—- 
Thy gains,  the  rich  regains  ! 

17. 
Thy  will  is  just — aye,  just  as  we 

Look'd  for  from  thy  good  sense ; 
Thy  post  thou  hast  left  to  Mr.  Hume, 
Who  looks  to  the  people's  pence  ! 

18. 
Thy  broom  is  left  to  Cobbett,  to 

Be  nVd  in  his  mast-head ; 
A  Catholic  life-boat,  mark'd  for  sale, 
Will  wake  the  Irish  dead  ! 

19. 
Thy  clothes  are  left  to  Bodkin — coat 

And  wig,  and  tatter'd  breeches : 
He  values  what  is  poor,  because 
In  them  he  finds  his  riches ! 

20. 
Thy  hat — thy  begging  hat— is  given 

(No  gift  could  sure  be  apter 
For  the  Abbey's  use  at  Westminster) 
To  the  poor  Dean  and  Chapter! 

21. 
Thy  spirit  will  haunt  those  saints,  and  when 

At  Westminster's  low  door 
Thou'rt  taking  toll,  thou'lt  think  thou'rt  in 
Thy  own  Blackfriars  once  more  ! 

London  Magazine. 
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"  FORTY  DAYS  RAIN  AFTER  ST.  SWITHIN." 

Now,  if  on  St.  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours, 

And  every  pent-house  streams  with  hasty  showers, 

Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 

And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain. 

Let  no  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind; 

Nor  Paul  nor  S within  rule  the  clouds  and  wind— GAY. 

MR.  HOWARD,  in  his  "  Climate  of  London," 
has  attempted  the  following  explanation  of  this 
very  popular  superstition. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  people  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  natural  history  is  commonly  founded 
in  some  degree,  on  fact  or  experience ;  though,  in 
this  case,  vague  and  inconsistent  conclusions  are 
too  frequently  drawn  from  real  premises.  The 
notion  commonly  entertained  on  this  subject,  if 
put  strictly  to  the  test  of  experience,  at  any  one 
station  in  this  part  of  the  island,  will  be  found 
fallacious.  To  do  justice  to  popular  observation, 
I  may  now  state,  that  in  a  majority  of  our  sum- 
mers, a  showery  period,  which,  with  some  lati- 
tude as  to  time  and  local  circumstances,  may  be 
admitted  to  constitute  daily  rain  for  forty  days, 
does  come  on  about  the  time  indicated  by  this 
tradition ;  not  that  any  long  space  before  is  often 
so  dry  as  to  mark  distinctly  its  commencement. 

The  tradition,  it  seems,  took  its  origin  from  the 
following  circumstances.  Swithin,  or  Swithum, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  868,  desired 
that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  open  churchyard, 
and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  as  was 
usual  with  other  Bishops.  This  request  was 
complied  with;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being 
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canonized,  considering  it  disgraceful  for  the  Saint 
to  be  in  a  public  cemetery,  resolved  to  remove 
his  body  into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been 
done  with  solemn  procession,  on  the  15th  of  July ; 
it  rained,  however,  so  violently  for  forty  days  to- 
gether at  this  season,  that  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. Now,  without  entering  into  the  case  of 
the  Bishop,  who  was  probably  a  man  of  sense, 
and  wished  to  set  the  example  of  a  more  whole- 
some, as  well  as  a  more  humble  mode  of  resign- 
ing the  perishable  clay  to  the  destructive  elements, 
1  may  observe,  that  the  fact  of  the  hindrance  of 
the  ceremony  by  the  cause  related,  is  sufficiently 
authenticated  by  tradition,  and  the  tradition  is  so 
far  valuable,  as  it  proves  that  the  summers  in  this 
southern  part  of  our  island  .were  subject,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  to  occasional  heavy  rains,  in  the 
same  way  as  at  present.  Let  us  see  how,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  matter  now  stands. 

In  1807,  it  rained  with  us  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  dry  time  followed.  In  1808  it  again 
rained  on  this  day,  though  but  a  few  drops ;  there 
was  much  lightning  in  the  west  at  night,  yet  it  was 
nearly  dry  to  the  close  of  the  lunar  period  at  the 
new  moon,  on  the  22d  of  this  month,  the  whole 
period  having  yielded  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  rain ;  but  the  next  moon  was  very  wet,  and 
there  fell  5.10  inches  of  rain. 

In  1818  and  1819  it  was  dry  on  the  15th,  and  a 
very  dry  time  in  each  case  followed.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  summers  occurring  betwixt  1807 
and  3819  appear  to  come  under  the  general  pro- 
position already  advanced ;  but  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  in  1816,  the  wettest  year  of  the  series, 
the  solstitial  abundance  of  rain  belongs  to  the 
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lunar  period,  ending  with  the  moon's  approach  to 
the  third  quarter,  on  the  16th  of  the  seventh  month, 
in  which  period  there  fell  5.13  inches,  \vhile  the 
ensuing  period,  which  falls  wholly  within  the 
forty  days,  though  it  had  rain  on  twenty-five  out 
of  thirty  days,  gave  only  2.41  inches. 

"  I  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  change  effected 
in  the  relative  position  of  this  so-much-noted  day 
by  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  because  com- 
mon observation  is  now  directed  to  the  day  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Almanack ;  nor  would  this  piece  of 
accuracy,  without  greater  certainty  as  to  a  defi- 
nite commencement  of  this  showery  period  in 
former  times,  have  helped  us  to  more  conclusive 
reasoning  on  the  subject. 

"Solstitial  and  Equinoctial  Rains.— Our  year 
then,  in  respect  of  quantities  of  rain,  exhibits  a 
dry  and  a  wet  moiety.  The  latter  again  divides 
itself  into  two  periods,  distinctly  marked.  The 
first  period  is  that  which  connects  itself  with  the 
popular  opinion  we  have  been  discussing.  It  may 
be  said  on  the  whole,  to  set  in  with  the  decline 
of  the  diurnal  mean  temperature,  the  maximum 
of  which,  we  may  recollect,  has  been  shown  to 
follow  the  summer  solstice  at  such  an  interval  as 
to  fall  between  the  12th  and  25th  of  the  month 
called  July.  Now  the  15th  of  that  month,  or 
Swithin's  Day,  in  the  old  style,  corresponds  with 
the  26th  in  the  new;  so  that  common  observation 
has  long  since  settled  the  limits  of  the  effect  with- 
out being  sensible  of  its  real  cause.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  cause  being  continued  usually  through 
great  part  of  the  eighth  month,  the  rain  of  this 
month  exceeds  the  mean  by  about  as  much  as 
that  of  the  ninth  falls  below  it."  Herald. 
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Robert  Cruikshank. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  Donnybrook  fair? 

Or  in  a  caveau  spent  the  night  ? 
On  Waterloo's  plains  did  you  dare 

To  engage  in  the  terrific  fight? 

Has  your  penchant  for  life,  ever  led 

You  to  visit  the  Finish  or  Slums, 
At  the  risk  of  your  pockets  and  head? 

Or  in  Banco  beenfaed  by  the  bums  ? 

In  a  smash  at  the  hells  have  you  been, 
When  pigeons  were  pluck'd  by  the  bone  ? 

Or  enjoy'd  the  magnificent  scene 

When  our  Fourth  George  ascended  his  throne? 

Have  you  ever  heard  Tierney  or  Canning 

A  Commons'  division  address? 
Or  when  to  the  gallery  ganging, 

a  rush  from  the  press  ? 
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Has  your  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  impell'd 

You  to  visit  a  bull-bait  oi'jight  ? 
Or  by  rattles  and  Charleys  propell'd, 
,    In  a  watch-house  been  lodged  for  the  night? 

In  a  morning  at  Bow-street  made  one 

Of  a^roup  just  to  bother  sage  Birnie? 
Stood  the  racket,  got  fined,  cut  and  run, 

Being  fleeced  by  the  watch  and  attorney  ? 

Or  say,  have  you  dined  in  Guildhall 

With  the  Mayor  and  his  corporate  souls? 

Or  been  squeezed  at  a  grand  civic  ball, 
With  dealers  in  tallow  and  coals? 

Mere  nothings  are  these,  though  the  range 
Through  all  we  have  noticed  you've  been, 

When  compared  to  the  famed  Stock  Exchange, 

That  riotous  gambling  scene.  English  Spy. 


THE  LAVVYER  AND  THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 
From  "  Gaieties  and  Gravities" 

A  ROGUISH  old  lawyer  was  planning  new  sin, 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  a  fit  of  the  gout; 
The  mails  and  the  day-light  were  just  coming  in, 

The  milk-maids  and  rush-lights  were  just  going  out; 

When  a  chimney-sweep's  boy,  who  had  made  a  mistake, 
Came  flop  down  the  flue  with  a  clattering  rush, 

And  bawl'd,  as  he  gave  his  black  muzzle  a  shake, 
"  My  master's  a-coming  to  give  you  a  brush." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  cunning  old  elf, 

"  There's  no  time  to  lose — it  is  high  time  to  flee — 
Ere  he  gives  me  a  brush,  I  will  brush  off  myself — 

If  I  wait  for  the  devil,  the  devil  take  me  !" 
So  he  limp'    to  the  door  without  saying  his  prayers; 

But  Old  Nick  was  too  deep  to  be  nick'd  of  his  prey  ; 
For  the  knave  broke  his  neck  by  a  tumble  down  stairs, 

And  thus  ran  to  the  devil  by  running  away. 

Sunday  Time?. 
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ETYMOLOGJA  ECCLESIASTICA. 

THE  following  derivations  may  differ  from 
those  commonly  received — which  are  correct,  let 
the  infallible  Romish  Church  decide. 

CARDINAL — derived  by  Epenthesis  from  carna- 
lis,  a  word  used  only  by  Ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  signifying  carnal,  fleshly.  The  history  of  the 
Church  affords  a  variety  of  examples  of  Cardinals 
who  have  been  more  anxious  about  the  tempo- 
ralities than  the  spiritualities  of  the  priesthood. 

CATHOLIC — from  xa0oA»xoV,  universal,  by  anti- 
phrasis ;  the  word  being  used  by  Papists  in  a  sense 
directly  opposite  to  the  original  one.  They  would 
exclude  all  Christians,  except  themselves,  not 
only  from  the  church  militant,  but  the  church 
triumphant.  Roman  Catholic  Church  means, 
therefore,  Roman  Exclusive  Church. 

CONVENT — from  convenio,  to  come  together. 
Convents  have  frequently  been  notorious  for  the 
friendly  meetings  of  Friars  and  Nuns;  the  walls 
of  those  holy  places,  had  they  tongues,  could  tell 
strange  tales ! 

FRIAR — may  be  thus  derived:  Gr.  <ppyywj  Lat. 
frigo;  Eng./ry.  Friars  shew  their  zeal  in  the 
service  of  God  by  piously  frying  or  burning  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  religion. 

JESUIT — from  Jesus,  by  antiphrasis:  in  the 
same  manner  as  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  and  Parcce 
quid,  minime  parcunt.  There  is  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  and  that  of 
the  divine  personage  from  whom  they  presume  to 
derive  their  name. 

K2 
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MASS— from  missa,  and  that  from  misceo,  to 
mingle ;  the  Romish  mass  being  a  strange  mixture 
of  Judaism,  Heathenism,  and  Christianity. 

MONK— from  jotovoj  alone,  and  ep^c*,  to  ^eeP' 
Monks  endeavoured  to  keep  to  themselves  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual;  but 
particularly  the  word  of  God,  which  they  lock  up 
from  the  people,  to  prevent  their  being  too  wise. 

NUNS— so  called,  quasi  Numans,  from  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  second  King  of  Rome,  who  first 
founded  a  college  of  them.  They  were  originally 
called  Vestal  Virgins,  but  afterwards  assumed 
the  name  of  Nuns,  in  memory  of  their  founder. 

POPE — derived  from  the  cognomen  of  the  same 
King — thus:  Pompilius;  by  syncope,  Popilius; 
English,  Pope.  Numa  instituted  many  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  Roman  Church, 
from  which  the  modern  Roman  Church  has  so 
freely  and  closely  borrowed.  In  fact,  Numa  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  Pope  of  Rome.  There 
is  a  striking  analogy  between  Pagan  Rome  and 
Papal  Rome. 

PURGATORY  —  from  porrigo,  to  hold  out, 
offer,  &c.;  because,  unless  plenty  of  money  be 
held  out  and  offered  to  the  priest,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  a  release  from  that  terrible  place. 

TONSURE — from  tondeo,  to  shave;  because  the 
Romish  priests  have  their  heads  shaved.  Our 
blunt  forefathers,  when  they  came  in  the  way  of 
a  silly  person,  would  address  him  in  the  words  of 
the  adage—"  Go,  and  get  your  head  shaved."  If 
the  Romish  priests  have  not  their  heads  shaved 
for  being/oo/.s,  they  may  use  this  distinction  with 
great  propriety  for  being  knaves,!  J»hn 
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WHAT  IS  TIME? 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSHUA  MARSDEN. 

I  ASKED  an  aged  man — a  man  of  cares, 

Wrinkled  and  bent,  and  white  with  hoary  hairs ; 

«  Time  is  the  warp  of  life,"  he  said—"  oh,  tell 

The  young,  the  gay,  the  fair,  to  weave  it  well !" 

I  asked  the  ancient  venerable  dead, 

Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled ; 

From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flowed, 

"  Time  sowed  the  seed  we  reap  in  this  abode!" 

I  asked  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  tide 

Of  life  had  left  his  veins— "  Time !"  he  replied, 

"  I  've  lost  it! — ah!  the  treasure  !';  and  he  died. 

I  asked  the  golden  sun,  and  silver  spheres, 

Those  bright  chronometers  of  days  and  years; 

They  answered — "  Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare," 

And  bade  us  for  eternity  prepare. 

I  asked  the  Seasons,  in  their  annual  round 

Which  beautify  or  desolate  the  ground ; 

And  they  replied  (no  oracle  more  wise), 

"  Tis  folly's  blank,  and  wisdom's  highest  prize!" 

I  asked  a  Spirit  lost ;  but,  oh,  the  shriek 

That  pierced  my  soul!     I  shudder  while  I  speak! 

It  cried,  a  "particle — a  speck — a  mite 

Of  endless  years,  duration  infinite!'' 

Of  things  inanimate,  my  dial  I 

Consulted — it  made  me  this  reply — 

"  Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  well, 

The  path  of  glory,  or  the  path  of  hell." 

I  asked  my  Bible,  and  methinks  it  said, 

u  Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled : 

Live !  live  to-day,  to-morrow  never  yet 

On  any  human  being  rose  or  set." 

I  asked  old  father  Time  himself,  at  last, 

I3ut  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past; 

His  chariot  was  a  cloud,  the  reinless  wind 

His  noiseless  steeds,  which  left  no  trace  behind. 
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I  asked  the  mighty  Angel,  who  shall  stand 

One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  solid  land; 

"  By  heavens,  I  swear  the  mystery's  o'er : 

Time  was,"  he  cried,  "  but  Time  shall  be  no  more !" 

Literary  Chronicle. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

MY  mind  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  take 
nothing  for  granted,  and  will  never  rest  satisfied 
till  it  has  sifted  a  thing  to  the  very  bottom.  This 
propensity,  I  confess,  has  cost  me  a  deal  of 
trouble  :  but  I  do  not  consider  the  time  so  taken 
up  to  have  been  entirely  lost ;  for,  in  the  course[of 
my  investigations,  I  have  made  some  discoveries, 
which,  1  trust,  will  prove  useful  to  mankind. 

In  the  perusal  of  history,  it  was,  of  course, 
one  of  my  chief  objects  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes  ;  and  in  following  up  the  analysis,  I  have 
clearly  discerned  the  primary  causes  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  in  apparently  the  most  trivial 
circumstances;  and  this  in  a  manner  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  as  well  as  those  to 
whom  I  have  communicated  the  results  of  my 
researches.  But  I  have  not  been  contented  with 
thus  discovering  the  sources  of  events.  By  infi- 
nite labour  and  the  minutest  investigation,  I  have 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  signs  by  which  the 
existence  of  those  causes  may  be  known.  I  do 
not  mean  what  are  commonly  called  "  signs  of 
the  times,"  which  "he  who  runs  may  read." 
The  signs  I  speak  of,  are  not  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  be  visible  to  the  common  eye,  nor  even  to 
that  of  the  philosopher,  unless  through  the  medium 
of  a  microscope ;  for  as  in  the  human  frame  dis- 
ease often  springs  from  the  slightest  cause,  and 
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that  imperceptible  even  to  the  patient  himself;  so 
in  the  body  politic  the  germs  of  ruin  may  exist, 
and  be  visible  only  to  those  who,  though  they 
may  not  absolutely  be  gifted  by  second  sight, 
possess  that  minute  sagacity  which  enables  them 
to  determine  the  existence  of  causes,  and  to  fore- 
see effects. 

As  may  be  supposed,  my  first  object  has  been 
to  apply  my  theory  to  my  own  country ;  and  t 
regret  to  say,  that  in  so  doing,  I  have  already 
discovered  the  seeds  of  decay  in  this,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, prosperous  state.  The  first  sign  I  per- 
ceived was  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  acci- 
dentally saw  a  British  sailor  walking  (not  rolling) 
up  the  High-street  of  Portsmouth,  with  suspenders 
to  his  trowsers !  This  circumstance,  trifling  as  it 
may  appear,  I  confess  struck  me  with  a  kind  of 
superstitious  horror.  As  the  suspenders  crossed 
each  other  over  his  shoulders,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  fate  had  put  its  "  mark  on  him."  By  a  natural 
reference,  my  forebodings  extended  from  my 
country's  defenders  to  my  country  itself;  I  saw  in 
perspective,  and  I  fear  not  altogether  in  ima- 
gination, the  pride  of  the  British  empire  humbled 
in  the  dust. 

This  sign  I  carefully  noted  at  the  time ;  but  I 
did  not  then  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
it,  as  I  was  not  then  absolutely  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  my  theory,  and  wished  to  submit  it,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  test  of  experience.  The 
delay  has,  I  lament  to  add,  served  but  to  confirm 
my  first  impressions.  The  impious  custom  alluded 
to  has  now  become  prevalent  among  our  seamen 
(tars  I  can  hardly  call  them),  and  the  progress  of 
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decay  in  these  pillars  of  the  state  has  since  be^ 
conie  rapid.  Pig-tails  gracefully  platted  down 
the  back  have  disappeared.  The  cheeks  are  no 
longer  of  an  unequal  protuberance,  owing  to  an 
ample  plug  of  the  pungent  herb.  Jack  prefers 
wish-wash  tea,  or  radical  powder,  to  grog,  "  the 
liquor  of  life."  Instead  of  pronouncing  the  names 
of  ships,  such  as  the  Billy  Ruffian  and  the  Polly 
Famous,  according  to  their  true  English  significa- 
tions, he  twists  the  words  so  that  you  would 
actually  suppose  them  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
Lempriere's  Dictionary.  The  eternal  fiddle  no 
longer  goes  it  on  Point  and  the  Barbican.  Sailors 
may  be  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  with  soldiers,  or 
steering  up  the  street,  like  a  steam- vessel  in  the 
wind's  eye,  without  making  a  single  tack.  And 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  tars  may  be 
seen  begging  with  two  legs,  or  both  eyes  open. 
In  short,  Jack  has  now  become  an  amphibious 
animal.  What  need  we  say  more  ? 

The  decline  has  been  almost  as  great  and  as 
rapid  among  the  officers.  The  Lieutenants  have 
got  epaulettes.  The  button  in  which  Rodney 
fought,  and  Nelson  died,  has  been  changed ;  and 
a  naval  officer  may  enter  a  room  in  plain  clothes, 
and  not  be  known  for  a  sailor.  O  temporal  O 
mores!  Where  shall  we  now  find  a  Piper,  a 
Trunnion,  or  a  Morgan  ?  Alas !  the  breed  is  extinct. 

Then  again,  Admirals  are  equerries  and  grooms 
of  the  chamber.  Post-Captains  are  aides-de-camp. 
Commanders  are  no  longer  Captains.  The  First- 
lieutenant  is  no  better  than  an  adjutant.  The  Mid 
is  such  a  dandy,  that  he  might  be  taken  for  an 
aspirant :  he  no  longer  orders  duck  and  green  peas 
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in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  can  pass  a  dock- 
yard matty  without  a  frown.  The  Master  is  apetit- 
maitre.  The  Purser  smells  more  of  rose-water 
than  of  cheese.  The  Surgeon  might  pass  for  a 
fashionable  accoucheur;  the  Boatswain  for  a  ser- 
geant-major; and  the  Carpenter  for  an  uphol- 
sterer. The  Marine-officer  can  now  venture  to 
hold  up  his  head.  The  Chaplain  is  no  longer 
caterer  to  the  mess,  taking  more  care  of  the 
bodies  than  of  the  souls  of  his  flock.  The  duty 
fore  and  aft  is  carried  on  without  a  single  oath ; 
and  to  sum  up  all,  the  Wooden  Walls  of  Old 
England  are  going  headlong  to  perdition. 

What  is  the  consequence?  The  British  flag  has 
been  tarnished.  The  Americans  have  beat  us  on 
our  own  element.  Men-of-war  have  made  way 
for  steam-vessels,  with  a  chimney  for  a  mast,  and 
a  column  of  smoke  for  a  pendant.  Naval  officers 
command  them,  with  a  thermometer  for  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet; the  Captain  stands  over  the  boiler, 
and  directs  the  paddles.  The  glory  of  the  British 
Navy  evaporates  in  steam,  or  is  condensed  into  u 
bucket,  and  the  safety  of  a  gallant  crew  lies  in 
a  valve.  O !  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  day 
when  a  British  line-of-battle  was  led  by  the  nose 
by  a  floating  tea-kettle. 

Balloons,  I  suppose,  will  next  come  into  play. 
Then  adieu  to  the  greatness  of  Old  England !  We 
cannot  expect  to  cut  such  capers  in  the  air  as  we 
have  done  on  the  sea.  We  shall  have  too  many 
and  too  powerful  competitors  on  that  element 
which  is  alike  open  for  all. 

"  Delenda  est  Carthago" 

Ackermann's  Repository. 
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THE  CORONATION  AT  RHEIMS. 

KiNG-crowning  City  of  Rheims,  rejoice  ! 

Your  banners  be  wav'd  from  each  steeple; 
Let  your  bells  be  rung,  and  the  cannon's  voice 

Unite  with  the  shouting  people; 
And  the  trumpet,  the  drum,  and  the  cymbal,  make 
Your  time-worn  walls  to  their  basement  shake  ! 

Kings  in  the  Cross  and  the  Gospel's  right, 

Sultans  upholding  the  Crescent; 
Let  a  Moor,  and  a  Turk,  and  a  Christian  knight. 

From  each  as  a  pledge  be  present ; 
For  when  monarchs  are  crown'd,  ye  should  all  combine, 
And  every  creed  own  his  right,  divine. 

Bishops  and  Priests  in  your  mitred  array, 

By  the  cardinal  legate  recruited, 
(Finger-posts  pointing  to  Heaven  the  way, 

While  your  feet  in  the  earth  are  rooted), 
Rebuke  other  idols,  pour  oil  on  your  own, 
And  teach  us  to  worship  the  god  of  the  throne. 

Nobles  and  chiefs,  whom  your  monarchs  have  made 

Their  puppies  to  brighten  the  pageant, 
Boastfully  blazon  your  pomp  and  parade, 

And  ennoble  the  act  by  the  agent; 
For  your  pride  to  your  fellows  will  better  accord 
With  the  meanness  that  kneels  to  its  sovereign  lord. 

Frenchmen,  who  rivet  the  crown  upon  one, 
That  millions  may  grovel  dependent; 

Strangers,  from  far  habitations  who  run 
To  gaze  at  a  bubble  resplendent ; 

What  is  the  glory  that  dazzles  your  eyes, 

And  what  is  the  deed  that  ye  solemnize? 

Charles !  thou  art  crown'd  as  a  sovereign  dread 
O'er  the  realm  of  France  appointed  ; 

Thy  brother  was  such — yet  they  cut  off  his  head—- 
The head  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  ! 

Learn  from  his  fate,  that  "legitimate"  might 

Is  vain,  when  it  wars  with  a  nation's  right, 
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Ye  Rulers  !  Dey,  Sultan,  King,  Emperor,  Pope, 

United  in  Holy  Alliance, 
Who  see  in  this  act  an  additional  hope 

That  the  world  may  be  held  at  defiance, 
Remember,  ft  was  this  single  people  of  Gaul, 
When  roused  by  oppression,  that  humbled  ye  all. 

Bishops  and  Priests  who  have  lavished  your  oil, 

And  given  the  Bourbon  your  blessing; 
Such  were  your  prayers,  and  your  oaths,  and  your  toil,. 

When  his  Corsican  rival  caressing; 
The  God  ye  dishonour  your  mockery  loathes, 
When  ye  consecrate  kings  with  such  prostitute  oaths. 

Frenchmen,  who  smote  from  one  monarch  his  head, 

To  install  him  a  canonized  martyr, 
And  took  back  the  brother  to  reign  in  his  stead, 

Who  broke  bath  his  oath  and  the  charter — 
This  is  a  Bourbon,  a  brother  : —beware  ! 
And  uncrown  him  at  once  if  his  oath  he  forswear. 

Ye  chosen  of  chivalry,  noble  and  great, 

Who  grace  this  august  coronation  ; 
Ye  beauties,  whose  splendour  confers  on  the  fete 

Its  brightest  and  best  decoration; 
Ye  numberless  crowds  who  are  hailing  your  king; 
Ye  troops  whose  reply  makes  the  firmament  ring ; 

Like  quick-falling  stars  shall  your  glories  die, 

When  time  is  a  little  older ; 
The  head  ye  have  crown'd  in  the  sod  shall  lie, 

And  your  own  beside  it  moulder; 
And  all  that  is  lefc  of  this  proud  array, 
Shall  be  dust  and  ashes,  and  bones  and  clay  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  (EXTRAORDINARY). 

LITERARY    FACILITIES. 

HENRY  HUMBUG  and  Co.  take  leave  to  in- 
form the  Public,  that  they  have  fitted  up  those 
"extraordinary  convenient  premises/'  Nos.  548 
and  549*,  in  the  Strand  ;  where  they  propose, 
immediately  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to 
commence  an  entirely  new  speculation,  never 
before  attempted  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  object  of  Humbug  and  Co.  is  this  —  in 
the  great  existing  dearth  (as  compared  with  the 
demand)  abroad,  of  wit  and  fancy,  to  form  an 
establishment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
authors,  orators,  or  private  individuals,  with 
jokes,  theories,  and  ideas,  made  up  to  any  order, 
and  in  any  quantity, 

H.  H.  and  Co.  feel  assured  that  the  utility  of 
such  an  enterprise  can  need  no  enforcement;  and, 
having  already  a  very  large  stock  of  sophisms, 
bams,  and  repartees,  on  hand,  they  have,  besides, 
entered  into  such  engagements  as  will  ensure  a 
constant  and  fresh  supply. 

For  the  personal  scurrilities,  two  eminent 
writers  from  the  North  are  named.  This  article 
will  be  furnished  on  extremely  reasonable  terms 
— prosecutions  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 

The  puns  will  be  supplied  by  Irish  students- 
very  cheap  indeed.  By  taking  a  quantity  — 

*  A  good-humoured  quiz,  by  a  rival,  upon  Mr.  W.  Clement's  News- 
paper Establishment,  and  his  Literary  Corps  of  Editors  and  Reporters, 
•who  are  congregated  together  at  Nos.  169  and  170  in  the  Strand, 
where  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Observer,  Englishman,  and  Bell's  Lift- 
in  London,  are  all  printed  and  published.— ED. 
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"Ordinary,"  at  2,9.  Gd.  a  gross;  "Common  su- 
pers," 3s. ;  "  Extra  super,  curious,  picked,  par- 
ticular," 4s.  6d  to  5s.  It  will  be  evident  that 
these  articles  could  not  be  made  "at  home"  for 
the  money. 

A  branch-house  is  to  be  established  in  George- 
street,  St.  Giles's  (late  Dyot-street),  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  collecting  new  technicalities  for 
the  reporters  of  fights  and  police. 

Poets  may  have  hallucinations—"  positively 
fresh  twice  a  week" — either  from  Bedlam  Hos- 
pital (according  to  their  own  option),  or  direct 
from  Dublin  College. 

H.  H.  begs  leave  (personally)  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  dramatic  authors  to  the  contents  of  his 
"  private  common-place  book."  The  state  of  the 
theatre,  generally  speaking,  is  really  pitiable  at 
the  present  moment.  Nothing  can  be  more  so, 
unless  it  be  the  state  of  those  persons  who  are 
compelled  to  sit  in  it.  The  writers  of  comedy 
produce  those  effects  which  ought  properly  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  inditing  of  tragedy ;  they  never 
try  at  a  joke,  but  the  audience  is  in  terror ;  and 
the  moment  they  get  one  out,  we  feel  compas- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  the  bards  of  the  buskin, 
resenting  this  invasion  of  their  privileges,  keep 
the  fiddlers  (who,  being  close,  can  hear)  abso- 
lutely in  fits,  from  their  prologue  to  their  damna- 
tion. All  this  is  wrong,  and  may  in  future  be 
avoided,  if  gentlemen,  after  they  have  stolen  the 
plots  and  incidents  of  an  old  play,  will  only  take 
care  to  be  supplied  (for  ready  money)  with  new 
quiddities,  or  horrors,  to  sprinkle  up  and  down 
in  it, 
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Managers  of  national  theatres,  who  "farm"  a 
dramatist  (under  the  carpenter),  may  contract  for 
fun  by  the  season,  and  will  be  liberally  treated. 

Several  dozens  of  excellent  stories  (warranted 
untold)  are  on  hand,  remarkably  well  suited  to 
gentlemen  who  dine  out  a  good  deal,  and  far 
preferable  to  singing  the  same  thirty  songs  over 
and  over  again  365  times  in  a  year. 

Love-letters  written  for  either  sex—such  as 
shall  never  disgrace  the  parties  when  they  come 
to  be  exhibited  in  courts  of  justice.  A  "  side- 
door"  for  the  ladies;  and  legal  opinion  as  to 
what  does,  and  does  not,  constitute  a  "  promise 
of  marriage." 

Speeches  upon  all  questions  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  shortest  notice.  These 
must  prove  an  invaluable  convenience,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  candidates  or  canvassers  at  the  ap- 
proaching election.  Gentlemen  are  requested  to 
be  particular  in  stating  which  side  of  any  subject 
they  mean  to  take ;  and  also  whether  it  would  be 
convenient  (under  possible  circumstances)  to 
fight. 

The  "  strictest  secrecy "  upon  this  last  point 
may  be  relied  on,  as  one  of  the  firm  devotes  his 
attention  exclusively  to  the  composition  of  chal- 
lenges and  apologies.  Matters,  in  fact,  of  this 
description,  cannot  be  too  diplomatically  treated; 
for,  as  Saviola  has  very  justly  observed,  La  lin- 
gua non  ha  osso,  ma  fa  romper e  il  dosso. 

Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  much 
at  Vestries,  or  Debating  Societies,  will  find  great 
advantage  from  H.  H.'s  "  Patent  Universal  Ad- 
dress," applicable  alike  to  all  subjects,  and  all 
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occasions!  This  article  "  comes  expensive"  at 
first,  but  may  form  an  heir-loom  in  a  man's 
family  for  centuries.  It  may  be  relied  on  as 
particularly  effective  at  "  Pitt  Dinners,"  and 
Meetings  of  Magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions,  &c. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  "Puffs"  always 
kept  ready,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial 
interest.— Bears'  Grease,  Portable  Soup,  Solo- 
mon's Drops,  Cobbett's  Register,  Bochsa's  Music, 
Lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  all  other  quackeries, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

Henry  Humbug  and  Co.  beg  just  to  say  again, 
that,  as  to  the  .advantage  of  their  scheme,  it  is 
needless  to  say  any  thing.  Communications  will 
be  received,  as  well  as  applications  attended  to. 
— Many  a  man  sells  an  essay  for  ten  pounds  to  a 
printer,  in  public,  which  a  "sprig  of  nobility"  in 
the  Lower  House  would  give  him  two  hundred 
for  in  private.  Thus,  paucity  of  shirt  may  have 
a  chance  to  be  rebuked  henceforth  by  redundancy 
of  talents. 

Hoaxes,  bon  mots,  banters,  and  impromptus, 
"sealed  up,"  with  "full  directions;"  whereby 
all  persons  may  quiz  their  neighbours  with  "  ease 
and  secrecy."  The  new  tone  and  spirit  which 
this  system  will  give  to  general  conversation  may 
be  conceived,  but  folios  could  not  describe  it. 

Titles  furnished  to  books,  or  books  to  titles. 
Quotations  from  the  ancient  writers,  always 
fresh  —  H,  and  Co.  in  truth,  composing  them 
themselves.  Dying  speeches  got  up  for  town 
or  country;  and  oaths  invented,  at  per  dozen, 
for  young  men  of  fashion  entering  the  army  or 
navy.  Persons  desiring  libels,  must  send  the 
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name  and  address  of  the  party  to  be  injured  ;  all 
enquiry  into  his  private  affairs  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  applicant. 

N.  B.  A  large  allowance  to  editors  of  periodical 
publications,  who  buy  wit  to  sell  again.  But  no 
letters  received  unless  "  post  paid,"  nor  answered 
unless  "  containing  a  remittance."  Times. 


SMILES  AND  TEARS. 

To  what  shall  I  a  smile  compare? 

'Tis  like  the  morn  of  May  ! 
That  greets  the  sky — illumes  the  air, 

And  opes  the  joyous  day. 

With  what — the  trem'lous  tear  contrast? 

'Tis  like  an  April  shower, 
Before  the  smile  of  May  has  past 

Through  Flora's  fragrant  bower. 

Smiles  are  the  sunbeams  of  the  heart, 

The  tear  it's  liquid  ray; 
While  those,  affection's  warmth  impart, 

This,  pity's  glow  display. 

For  pity's  tears  are  like  a  gem, 

All  sparkling  as  they  flow; 
Bright  as  the  learns  of  diadem 

Shed  from  the  kingly  brow. 

Tears  are  as  near  to  smiles  allied, 

As  sun  to  spring's  soft  rain; 
Like  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tide 

On  Albion's  smiling  plain. 

Then  treasure  up  the  tear  and  smile, 

Their  sanctu'ry  the  heart; 
Then  let  the  smile  the  tear  beguile, 

And  Nature  act  her  part !  Sunday  Times. 
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DREAMS. 

On  !  there  is  a  dream  of  early  youth, 

And  it  never  comes  again; 
'Tis  a  vision  of  light,  of  life,  and  truth, 

That  flits  across  the  brain ; 
And  love  is  the  theme  of  that  early  dream,. 

So  wild,  so  warm,  so  new, 
That  in  all  our  after  years,  I  deem, 

That  early  dream  we  rue. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  maturer  years, 

More  turbulent  by  far ; 
Tis  a  vision  of  blood,  and  of  woman's  tears, 

For  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  war ; 
And  we  toil  in  the  field  of  danger  and  death, 

And  shout  in  the  battle  array, 
Till  we  find  that  fame  is  a  bodyless  breath, 

That  vanisheth  away. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  hoary  age, 

'Tis  a  vision  of  gold  in  store—- 
Of sums  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 

To  be  counted  o'er  and  o'er; 
And  we  fondly  trust  in  our  glittering  dust, 

As  a  refuge  from  grief  and  pain, 
Till  our  limbs  are  laid  on  that  last  dark  bed, 

Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  vain. 

And  is  it  thus,  from  man's  birth  to  his  grave— «. 

In  the  path  which  all  are  treading? 
Is  there  nought  in  that  long  career  to  save 

From  remorse  and  self-upbraiding? 
O  yes,  there's  a  dream  so  pure,  so  bright, 

That  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given, 
Hath  Uathed  in  a  sea  of  living  light — 

And  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  Heaven. 

Blctckwood's  Magazine. 
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VAGARIES  OF  THE  PRESS.— No.  II. 

SEVERAL  old  smugglers  were  convicted  on 
the  Norfolk  circuit  of  having  attempted  to  open 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  Preventive  Service-men  to 
the  profits  of  contraband  trade,  by  offering  to 
them  bribes  to  be  blind  to  the  landing  of  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Peel  associates  St.  Giles's  with  Russell- 
square,  and  Croker  pretends  not  to  know  where 
the  latter  place  is ;  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  says  it  is 
an  hour  and  a  half's  walk  from  the  West- end. 
Alas !  for  the  citizens'  perch ! 

Never  stay  dinner  for  a  clergyman  who  has  to 
make  a  morning  visit  'ere  he  come ;  for  he  will 
think  it  his  duty  to  dine  with  any  greater  man 
that  asks  him. 

A  gentleman,  observing  on  the  dullness  of  the 
share-market,  was  advised  to  try  the  New  Zeal- 
and  Company.  It  was  ludicrous  to  observe  the 
mistake  of  the  Stock-Exchange  porters,  who  were 
incessantly  calling  out  for  Philip-Pine. 

A  funeral  company  is  announced,  which,  though 
it  must  embrace  the  death  of  many,  will  give  a 
livelihood,  to  a  few;  the  under  takers  too  will, 
without  commiseration,  be  overtaken. 

Several  noble  youths  are  now  rusticating  for 
gambols  at  Oxford  ;  the  son  of  the  Great  Captain 
is  of  the  number,  a  younger  brother  of  Don-row. 

An  early-rising  club  is  formed  at  Montreal;  no 
sleeping  partners  are  admitted. 

When  the  Canadian  Chiefs,  upon  their  visit  to 
Barclay's  brewhouse,  were  told  that  the  beer  was 
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made  of  malt  and  hops,  they  instantly  formed  a 
circle,  and  set  up  an  Indian  dance. 

A  learned  civilian  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  preventing 
the  use  of  the  bells  on  the  death  of  a  Dissenter, 
has  violated  the  ToLL-erafa'on  Act. 

Epitaph  on  the  Parson  of  a  Country  Parish. 

Come  let  us  rejoice,  merry  hearts;  at  his  fall; 
For  egad,  had  he  lived,  he'd  have  buried  us  all ! 

The  Metropolitan  Fish  Company,  in  order  to 
swell  their  nett  profit,  propose  paying  every  thing 
by  drafts. 

The  New  Poultry  Company  did  not  originate 
with  Mr.  Simon  Cock,  but  with  two  speculators 
living  at  Hen&on  and  Pilgrim's  Hatch. 

No  woman  ever  hates  a  man  for  being  in  love 
with  her,  but  many  a  woman  hates  a  man  for 
being  a  friend  to  her. 

Those  who  make  constant  use  of  horses  and 
asses,  will  find  they  have  seldom  occasion  for 
the  physician. 

Exercise  and  proper  diet, 
Keep  the  mind  and  body  quiet. 

Preferment. — As  men  are  preferred,  their  zeal 
and  diligence  often  remit  instead  of  increasing 
Urban  III.  in  illustration  of  this  truth,  thus  in- 
scribed a  letter  to  Archbishop  Baldwin  : — "  Mo- 
nacho  ferventissimo,  Abbati  calido,  Episcopo  te- 
pido,  Archiepiscopo  remisso." — "To  the  boiling 
Monk,  hot  Abbot,  luke-warm  Bishop,  cold  Arch- 
bishop." 

A  Degrading  Punishment. — In  the  ancient  Ger- 
man Empire,  such  persons  as  endeavoured  to 
sow  sedition,  and  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
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were  condemned  to  become  objects  of  publk 
notoriety  and  derision,  by  carrying  a  dog  upon 
their  shoulders  from  one  great  town  to  another. 
The  Emperors  Otho  I.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa 
inflicted  this  punishment  on  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank. 

Paratonnerre. — The  French  give  the  name  of 
paratonnerre  to  what  we  call  conductors  of  light- 
ning, the  object  of  which  is,  of  course,  to  avert 
a  danger  which  might  otherwise  fall  upon  a  par- 
ticular object.  The  keeper  of  an  hotel  in  a  con- 
siderable town  in  France,  had  rendered  himself 
very  conspicuous  as  a  Buonapartist.  On  the  re- 
storation of  Louis  XVIII.  the  hotel-keeper  began 
to  cast  about  in  his  mind  how  he  might  avert  the 
danger  likely  to  accrue  from  his  known  political 
sentiments,  and  he  could  devise  no  better  method 
than  to  put  up  a  bust  of  the  restored  monarch 
in  every  room.  A  traveller,  struck  with  this 
exuberant  loyalty,  inquired  why  all  those  busts 
were  set  up  ?  to  which  the  host,  with  a  significant 
look,  replied,  "Why,  Sir,  they  are  paraton- 
nerres" 

Absence  of  Mind. — The  effect  of  absence  of 
mind  is  well  exemplified  in  an  incident  which 
happened  some  time  since  to  a  well-known  gen- 
tleman of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  He 
had  taken  his  watch  from  his  pocket  to  mark  the 
time  he  intended  to  boil  an  egg  for  his  breakfast, 
when  a  friend,  entering  his  room,  found  him  ab- 
sorbed in  some  abstruse  calculation,  with  the 
egg  in  his  hand,  upon  which  he  was  looking  in- 
tently, and  the  watch  supplying  its  place  in  the 
saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
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Puppies.  —  It  is  related,  that  when  the  late 
Bishop  of  Bristol  held  the  office  of  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  one  day 
met  a  couple  of  Undergraduates,  who  neglected 
to  pay  the  accustomed  compliment  of  capping, 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  University  from  time 
immemorial.  The  Bishop  arrested  their  steps,  and 
enquired  the  reason  of  this  neglect.  The  two 
men,  all  trembling,  begged  his  Lordship's  pardon, 
observing,  they  were  freshmen,  and  did  not  know 
him. — "  How  long  have  you  been  at  Cambridge  ?" 
asked  his  Lordship. — "  Only  eight  days  was  the 
reply.— "  Very  good,"  said  the  Bishop;  "puppies 
never  see  till  they  are  nine  days  old." 


COWPER'S  WISH. 

IMITATION  OF  COWPER'S  VOTUM. 

OH,  ye  salubrious  gales,  and  dews  of  morn, 
Pendent,  like  diamonds,  from  the  glitt'ring  thorn  ! 
Ye  groves  and  lawns,  beside  the  munn'ring  streams, 
Rich  with  the  golden  Sun's  autumnal  beams  ! 
Ye  verdant  hills !  ye  cool,  delightful  shades, 
In  fertile  valleys,  or  sequester'd  glades ! 
Had  fortune  fixed  me  'mid  your  rural  joys, 
Far  from  the  toilsome  City's  ceaseless  noise, 
In  my  paternal  fields,  that  blissful  spot, 
How  sweet  had  been  my  enviable  lot ! 
Then  in  seclusion,  in  a  calm  retreat, 
Advancing  Age  I  placidly  would  meet ; 
Until  at  length,  not  idly  spent  my  years, 
Borne  to  the  grave  with  no  unthoughtful  tears, 
I  should  forget  this  dull  terrestrial  scene, 
Beneath  a  nameless  stone,  or  hillock  green. 

New  Times. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTED  LOVER. 
STANZAS  TO . 

All  that  I  saw  returns  upon  my  view, 
All  that  I  heard  comes  back  upon  my  ear. 

WORDSWORTH. 
A  VISION  crossed  me  as  I  slept — 

A  vision  unallied  to  pain ; — 
And  in  my  day-dreams  it  has  kept 

Possession  of  my  heart  and  brain  ; 
It  is  a  portion  of  my  soul, 

And,  if  the  soul  may  never  die, 
That  vision  now  is  past  controul, 
And  shares  its  immortality. 

It  took  a  form  that  time  may  change 

In  others'  eyes,  but  not  in  mine ; 
For  coldness— hate  cannot  estrange 

My  still  unshaken  heart  from  thine. 
I  saw  thee  then,  as  I  have  seen 

The  cherish'd  one  of  earlier  years, 
Ere  pale  suspicion  came  between 

Our  hearts — and  poison'd  both  with  fears, 

I  heard  thee  speak,  and  felt  the  tone 

Of  welcome  o'er  my  spirit  steal ; 
As  if  our  souls  had  never  known 

What  those  who  part  in  coldness  feel. 
Thy  hand  to  mine  in  fondness  clung, 

And,  when  I  met  its  thrilling  press, 
I  almost  deem'd  it  had  a  tongue, 

And  whisper*d,love  and  happiness. 

'Tis  said,  that  dreams  may  herald  truth ; 

But  dreams  like  these  are  worse  than  vain, 
For  what  can  bring  back  withered  youth, 

Or  love's  unshaded  hours  again  ? 
They  do  but  mock  us— giving  scope 

To  joys  from  which  we  wake  and  parfc, 
And  then  are  lost  the  hues  of  Hope — 

The  rainbow  of  the  clouded  heart. 
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They  are  the  spirits  of  the  past, 

That  haunt  the  chambers  of  the  mind  ; 

Recalling  thoughts  too  sweet  to  last, 
And  leaving  blank  despair  behind. 

They  are  like  trees  from  stranger  bow'rs, 
Transplanted  trees  that  take  not  root — 

Young  buds  that  never  come  to  flowers- 
Frail  blossoms  that  ne'er  turn  to  fruit. 

They  are  like  demons  who  would  bring 

The  nectar  that  might  tempt  to  sip, 
And  yell  in  triumph  as  they  fling 

The  goblet  from  our  fever'd  lip. 
They  are  like  Ocean's  faithless  calm, 

That  with  a  breath  is  roused  to  strife— 
Or  hollow  friendship's  proffer'd  balm, 

That  poisons  all  the  springs  of  life. 

I  thought  we  met  at  silent  night, 

And  roam'd  as  we  were  wont  to  roam, 
And  pictur'd  with  a  fond  delight, 

The  pleasures  of  our  future  home. 
That  home  our  hearts  may  never  share— 

Tis  lost  to  both  for  ever  now ; 
The  tree  of  hope  lies  wither'd — bare — 

Without  a  blossom,  leaf,  or  bough. 

To  words — vain  words — no  pow'r  is  giv'n, 

The  torments  of  my  soul  to  tell ; 
I  slept — and  had  a  dream  of  heaven  ; 

I  woke— and  felt  the  pangs  of  hell. 
Yet,  I  would  not  forget  thee — No  ! 

Tho'  thou  hast  wither'd  hope  in  me — 
Nor  for  a  world  of  joys  forego 

The  one  sweet  joy  of  loving  thee. 

European  Magazine. 
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MANY  FRIENDS. 

UNFORTUNATE  is  the  lot  of  that  man,  who 
can  look  round  about  the  wide  world,  and  ex- 
claim with  truth,  I  have  no  friend!  Do  you  know 
any  such  lonely  sufferer  ?  For  mercy  sake  send 
him  to  me.  I  can  afford  him  plenty.  He  shall 
have  them  good,  cheap.  I  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  Truly,  society  is  the  balm  of  human  life. 
But  you  may  take  a  surfeit  from  sweetest  odours 
administered  to  satiety.  Hear  my  case,  dear 
Variorum,  and  pity  me.  I  am  an  elderly  gentle- 
inan-^— not  old — a  sort  of  middle-aged-gentleman- 
and-a-half,  with  a  tolerable  larder,  cellar,  &c. 
and  a  most  unfortunately  easy  temper  for  the 
callous  front  of  impertinence  to  try  conclusions 
on.  My  day-times  are  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
business  of  a  public  office,  where  I  am  any  thing 
but  alone  from  nine  till  five.  I  have  forty  fellow 
clerks  about  me  during  those  hours ;  and,  though 
the  human  face  be  divine,  I  protest  that  so  many 
human  faces,  seen  every  day,  do  very  much 
diminish  the  homage  I  am  willing  to  pay  to  that 
divinity.  It  fares  with  these  divine  resemblances  as 
with  a  Polytheism.  Multiply  the  object,  and  you 
infallibly  enfeeble  the  adoration.  "  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  Man!  how  excellent  in  faculty,"  &c. 
But  a  great  many  men  together — a  hot  huddle  of 
rational  creatures — Hamlet  himself  would  have 
lowered  his  contemplation  a  peg  or  two  in  my 
situation.  T&det  me  harum  quotidianarum  for- 
marum.  I  go  home  every  day  to  my  late  dinner, 
absolutely  famished  and  face-sick.  I  am  some- 
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times  fortunate  enough  to  go  off  unaccompanied. 
The  relief  is    restorative   like    sleep ;    but    far 
oftener,  alas  !  some  one  of  my  fellows,  who  lives 
my  way  (as  they  call  it),  does  me  the  sociality  of 
walking  with  me.     He  sees  me  to  the  door  :  and 
now  I  figure  to  myself  a  snug  fire-side — com- 
fortable meal— a  respiration  from  the  burthen  of 
society— and  the  blessedness  of  a  single  knife 
and  fork.     I   sit  down   to   my  solitary  mutton, 
happy  as  Adam  when  a  bachelor.     I  have  not 
swallowed  a  mouthful,   before  a  startling  ring 
announces  the  visit  of  a  friend.     O !  for  an  ever- 
lasting muffle  upon  that  appalling  instrument  of 
torture !     A  knock  makes  me  nervous  ;  but  a  ring 
is  a  positive  fillip  to  all  the  sour  passions  of  my 
nature : — and  yet  such  is  my  effeminacy  of  tem- 
perament, I  neither  tie  up  the  one,  nor  dumb- 
found the  other.     But  these  accursed  friends,  or 
fiends,  that  torment  me  thus !  They  come  in  with 
a  full  consciousness  of  their  being  unwelcome — 
with  a  sort  of  grin  of  triumph  over  your  weakness. 
My  soul  sickens  within  when  they  enter.     I  can 
scarcely  articulate  a  "how  d'ye."    My  digestive 
powers  fail.     I  have  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
them  in  any  healthiness  when  alone.     Eating  is 
a  solitary  function  ;  you  may  drink  in  company  : 
accordingly  the  bottle  soon  succeeds;  and  such 
is  my  infirmity,  that  the  reluctance  soon  subsides 
before  it.    The  visitor  becomes  agreeable ;  I  find 
a  great  deal  that  is  good  in  him ;  wonder  I  should 
have  felt  such  aversion  on  his  first  entrance ;  we 
get  chatty,  conversiblef  insensibly  comes  mid- 
night; and  I  am  dismissed  to  the  cold  bed  of 
celibacy  (the  only  place,    alas !    where    I    am 
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suffered  to  be  alone),  with  the  reflection  that 
another  day  has  gone  over  my  head,  without  the 
possibility  of  enjoying  my  own  free  thoughts  in 
solitude,  even  for  a  solitary  moment. — O  for  a 
Lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness !  the  den  of  those 
Seven  Sleepers  (conditionally  the  other  six  were 
away)— a  Crusoe  solitude  ! 

1\fYhat  most  disturbs  me  is,  that  my  chief  an- 
noyers  are  mostly  young  men.  Young  men,  let 
them  think  as  they  please,  are  no  company,  singly, 
for  a  gentleman  of  my  years.  They  do  mighty 
well  in  a  mixed  society,  and  where  there  are 
females  to  take  them  off,  as  it  w  ere.  But  to  have 
the  load  of  one  of  them  to  one's  own  self  for  suc- 
cessive hours  conversation,  is  unendurable. 

There  was  my  old  friend  Captain  Beach-am — 
he  died  some  six  years  since,  bequeathing  to  my 
friendship  three  stout  young  men,  his  sons,  and 
seven  girls,  the  tallest  in  the  land.  Pleasant, 
excellent  young  women  they  were,  and  for  their 
sakes  I  did,  and  could  endure  much.  But  they 
were  too  tall.  I  am  superstitious  in  that  respect, 
and  think  that  to  a  just  friendship,  something 
like  proportion  in  stature,  as  well  as  mind,  is 
desirable.  Now  I  am  five  feet  and  a  trifle  more. 
Each  of  these  young  women  rose  to  six,  and  one 
exceeded  by  two  inches.  The  brothers  are  pro- 
portionably  taller.  I  have  sometimes  taken  the 
altitude  of  this  friendship;  and  on  a  modest 
computation,  I  may  be  said  to  have  known  at 
one  time  a  whole  furlong  of  Beachams.  But  the 
young  women  are  married  off,  and  dispersed 
among  the  provinces.  The  brothers  are  left. 
Nothing  is  more  distasteful  than  these  relics  and 
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parings  of  past  friendships— unmeaning  records 
of  agreeable  hours  flown.  There  are  three  of 
them.  If  they  hunted  in  triples,  or  even  in 
couples,  it  were  something ;  but  by  a  refinement 
of  persecution,  they  contrive  to  come  singly; 
and  so  spread  themselves  out  into  three  evenings 
molestation  in  a  week.  Nothing  is  so  distasteful 
as  the  sight  of  their  long  legs,,  couched  for  con- 
tinuance upon  my  fender.  They  have  been  mates 
of  Indiamen ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular  has 
a  story  of  a  shark  swallowing  a  boy  in  the  bay 
of  Calcutta.  I  wish  the  shark  had  swallowed 
him.  Nothing  can  be  more  useless  than  their 
conversation  to  me,  unless  it  is  mine  to  them. 
We  have  no  ideas  (save  of  eating  and  drinking) 
in  common.  The  shark  story  has  been  told  till 
it  cannot  elicit  a  spark  of  attention ;  but  it  goes 
on  just  as  usual.  When  I  try  to  introduce  a 
point  of  literature,  or  common  life,  the  mates 
gape  at  me.  When  I  fill  a  glass,  they  fill  one 
too.  Here  is  sympathy.  And  for  this  poor  cor- 
respondency of  having  a  gift  of  swallowing  and 
retaining  liquor  in  common  with  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, I  am  to  be  tied  up  to  an  ungenial  intimacy, 
abhorrent  from  every  sentiment,  and  every  sym- 
pathy besides.  But  I  cannot  break  the  bond. 
They  are  sons  of  my  old  friend.  New  Times. 


EPIGRAM. 

TOM  cannot  wipe  his  nostrils  if  he  pleases, 
(So  long  his  nose  is,  and  his  arms  so  short) ; 

Nor  ever  cries  u  God  bless  me  !';  when  he  sneezes ; 
He  cannot  hear  so  distant  a  report.  Examiner. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED  BY  A  COLLEGE  TUTOR  AT  A  SUPPER  PARTY, 
JULY  1,  1825. 

YE  Dons  and  ye  Doctors,  ye  Provosts  and  Proctors, 

Who  are  paid  to  monopolize  knowledge, 
Come,  mtike  opposition,  by  vote  and  petition, 

To  the  Radical  Infidel  College; 
Come,  put  forth  your  powers,  in  aid  of  the  towers 

Which  boast  of  their  Bishops  arid  Martyrs ; 
And  arm  all  the  terrors  of  privileged  errors, 

Which  live  by  the  wax  of  their  charters. 

Let  Mackintosh  battle  with  Canning  and  Vattel, 

Let  Brougham  be  a  friend  to  the  Niggers ; 
Burdett  cure  the  Nation's  misrepresentations, 

And  Hume  make  a  figure  in  figures; 
But  let  them  not  babble  of  Greek  to  the  rabble, 

Nor  teach  the  Mechanics  their  letters ; 
The  labouring  classes  were  born  to  be  asses, 

And  not  to  be  aping  their  betters. 

'Tis  a  terrible  crisis  for  Cam  and  for  Isis  !— 
Fat  butchers  are  learning  dissection  ; 

And  looking-glass  makers  become  Sabbath-breakers, 
To  study  the  rules  of  reflection. 

Sin.  0,  and  sin,  0 — no  sin  can  be  sweeter- 
Are  taught  to  the  poor  of  both  sexes; 

And  weavers  arid  spinners  jump  up  from  their  dinners 
To  flirt  with  their  y's  and  their  x's. 

Chuck-farthing  advances  the  doctrine  of  chances, 

In  spite  of  the  staff  of  the  beadle ; 
And  menders  of  breeches,  between  the  long  stitchesr 

Write  books  on  the  laws  of  the  needle; 
And  chandlers  all  chatter  of  luminous  matter, 

Who  communicate  none  to  their  tallows; 
And  rogues  get  a  notion  of  the  pendulum's  motion, 

Which  is  only  of  use  at  the  gallows. 
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The  impurest  of  attics  read  pure  mathematics, 

The  gin-shops  are  turn'd  into  cloisters ; 
A  Crawford  next  summer  will  fill  you  your  rummer, 

A  Coplestone  open  your  oysters; 
The  bells  of  Old  Bailey  are  practising  gaily 

The  erudite  tones  of  St.  Mary's; 
The  Minories  any  day  will  rear  you  a  Kennedy, 

And  Bishopsgate  blossom,  with  Airys. 

The  nature  of  granites,  the  tricks  of  the  planets, 

The  forces  of  steams  and  of  gases, 
The  engines  mechanical,  the  long  words  botanical, 

The  ranging  of  beetles  in  classes, 
The  delicate  junctions  of  symbols  and  functions, 

The  impossible  roots  of  equations — 
Are  these  proper  questions  for  Cockney  digestions, 

Fit  food  for  a  Cit's  lucubrations  ? 

The  eloquent  pages  of  time-hallowed  sages, 

Embalmed  by  some  critical  German  ; 
Old  presents  from  Bruckius,  new  futures  from  Monckius, 

The  squabbles  of  Porson  with  Hermann  ; 
Your  Alphas  and  Betas,  your  Canons  of  Metres, 

Your  infinite  powers  of  particles — 
Shall  these  and  such  like  work,  make  journeymen  strike  work, 

And  'prentices  tear  up  their  articles  ? 

But  oh,  since  fair  Science  will  cruelly  fly  hence, 

To  srnile  upon  vagrants  and  gypsies; 
Since  knights  of  the  hammer  must  handle  their  grammar, 

And  nightmen  account  for  eclipses;     •- 
Our  handicraft  neighbours  shall  share  in  our  labours, 

If  they  leave  us  the  whole  of  the  honey; 
And  the  sans  culotte  caitiff  shall  start  for  the  plate,  if 

He  puts  in  no  claim  to  plate-money*, 

Ye  Halls,  on  whose  Dais  the  Don  of  to-day  is 

To  feed  on  the  beef  and  the  benison, 
Ye  Common-room  glories,  where  beneficed  Tories 

Digest  their  belief  and  their  venison, 

*  Plate-money— a  contribution  paid  by  young  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  College  Plate. 
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Ye  duels  scholastic,  where  quibbles  monastic 

Are  asserted,  with  none  to  confute  them, 
Ye  grave  Congregations,  where  frequent  taxations 

Are  settled,  with  none  to  dispute  them  ; 

Far  hence  be  the  season,  when  radical  treason 

Of  port  and  of  puddiugs  shall  bilk  ye ; 
When  the  weavers  aforesaid  shall  taste  of  our  boar's-head, 

The  silk-winders  swallow  our  silky ; 
When  the  mob  shall  eat  faster  than  any  Vice-Master, 

The  watermen  try  to  out-tope  us ; 
When  Campbell  shall  dish  up  a  bowl  of  our  Bishop, 

Or  Brougham  and  Co.  cope  with  our  Copus.  4» 

Chronicle. 
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MR.  VIVIAN,  the  Vice-Warden,  was  a  very 
respectable  country  gentleman,  but  no  lawyer; 
nor  could  any  body  expect  him  to  know  more 
of  the  law  than  the  lead  did  5  of  that  lead  he  was 
an  excellent  judge — "for  by  it  he  made  his  gold." 
—Vide  Mr.  Brougham's  speech,  in  Hall  versus 
Vivian  and  others. 

Strange  'tis  that  Brougham  a  crime  should  hold, 
The  art  of  turning  Lead  to  Gold, 

A  craft  so  near  his  own — 
Who  daily  proves  he  can  extract 
(His  very  face  attests  the  fact) 

Pure  Gold  from  Brass  alone  !  John  Bull. 
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HOT-CROSS-BUNS. 

FORMERLY  "hot-cross-buns''  were  commonly 
eaten  in  London  by  families  at  breakfast,  and 
some  families  still  retain  the  usage.  They  are 
of  the  usual  form  of  buns ;  though  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  them  inwardly  by  a  sweeter 
taste,  and  the  flavour  of  allspice,  and  outwardly 
by  the  mark  or  sign  of  the  cross.  The  "hot- 
cross-bun"  is  the  most  popular  symbol  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  that  the  Re- 
formation has  left.  Of  the  use  of  the  cross,  as  a 
mark  or  sign  in  Papal  worship  and  devotion, 
most  readers  are  aware  ;  for  it  has  been  insisted 
on  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  from  the  days  of 
Constantino  to  Alban  Butler  himself,  who,  giving 
example  of  its  great  virtue  on  Good  Friday, 
says,  "  to  add  one  more  instance,  out  of  many, 
St.  Teresa  assures  us,  in  her  own  life,  that  one 
day,  the  devii,  by  a  phantom,  appeared  to  sit  on 
the  letters  of  her  book,  to  disturb  her  at  her  de- 
votions ;  but  she  drove  him  away  thrice  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  at  last  sprinkled  the  book 
with  holy  water;  after  which  he  returned  no 
more*." — In  the  houses  of  some  ignorant  people, 
a  Good  Friday  bun  is  still  kept  '"for  luck;"  and 
sometimes  there  hangs  from  the  ceiling  a  hard 
biscuit-like  cake  of  open  cross- work,  baked  on  a 
Good  Friday,  to  remain  there  till  displaced  on 
the  next  Good  Friday  by  one  of  similar  make  ; 
and  of  this,  the  editor  of  the  Every  Day-Book  has 

•  Butler's  Moveable  Feasts,  1774,  8vo.  p.  379. 
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heard  affirmed,  "  that  it  preserves  the  house  from 
fire ;"  "  no  fire  ever  happened  in  a  house  that  had 
one."  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
superstition  -,  as  is  also  a  vulgar  notion  in  the 
west  of  England,  that  the  straight  stripe  down 
the  shoulders  of  the  ass,  intersected  by  the  long 
one  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  is  a  cross  of  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  Christ,  and  that  before 
Christ  rode  upon  the  ass,  that  animal  was  not  so 
distinguished.  Hot-cross-buns  are  the  ecclesi- 
astical Eulogice,  or  consecrated  loaves,  bestowed 
in  the  church  as  alms,  and  to  those  who,  from 
any  impediment,  could  not  receive  the  host. 
They  are  made  from  the  dough  from  whence  the 
host  itself  is  taken,  and  are  given  by  the  priest 
to  the  people  after  mass,  just  before  the  congre- 
gation is  dismissed,  and  are  kissed  before  they 
are  eaten.  They  are  marked  with  the  cross  as 
our  Good  Friday  buns  are. — Winckelman  relates 
this  remarkable  fact,  that  at  Herculaneum  were 
found  two  entire  loaves  of  the  same  size,  a  palm 
and  a  half,  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  They  were 
marked  by  a  cross,  which  were  four  other  lines  ; 
and  so  the  bread  of  the  Greeks  was  marked  from 
the  earliest  periods.  Sometimes  it  had  only  four 
lines,  and  then  it  was  called  quadra,  This  bread 
had  rarely  any  other  mark  than  a  cross,  which 
was  on  purpose  to  divide  and  break  it  more 
easily*.  Hones  Every  Day-Book. 


*  Fosbroke's  Brit.  Monach.  Herculaneum,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Mourn 
Vesuvius,  A.D.  79. 
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HUMMING. 

THE  custom  of  conveying  approbation  or 
applause  by  humming,  prevalent  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing curious  anecdote  from  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  41: 

"  Bishop  Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Sprat;  but  he  and  Burnet 
were  old  rivals.  On  some  public  occasion,  they 
both  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  cus- 
tom :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  favourite 
topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience, 
their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a  loud  hum, 
continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure. 
When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregation 
hummed  so  loudly,  and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down 
to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was 
honoured  with  the  same  animating  hum;  but  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  congregation,  and 
cried,  '  Peace,  peace !  I  pray  you  peace.' — This 
I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer  of  the 
passages  of  those  times. — Burnet's  sermon,  says 
Salmon,  was  remarkable  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's 
for  loyalty.  Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  House; 
Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the 
King,  which,  he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as 
the  thanks  of  the  Commons." 

This  custom  was  continued  in  the  Universities 
in  1766,  and  perhaps  later,  as  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  LL.D. 
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who,  in  a  curious  posthumous  volume  of  ob- 
servations on  various  authors  and  subjects,  in- 
tituled "Anonymiana,"  p.  467,  says,  "That  way 
of  giving  applause  by  Immming,  now  practised  in 
•oiir  Universities  (for  which  reason,  in  a  tripos 
speech,  they  were  once  called  Hum  et  Hissimt 
Auditores),  is  a  method  not  unknown  to  barbarous 
nations  (See  Churchill's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  661, 

ed.  1782)."  British  Press. 

KATHLEEN. 
A  SONG. 

AIR— The  Humours  ofGtin. 
0!  DISTANT,  but  dear,  is  that  sweet  island,  wherein 

My  hopes,  with  my  Kathleen  and  kindred,  abide; 
.    And,  far  though  I  wander  from  thee,  emerald  Erin  ! 

No  space  can  the  links  of  my  love- chain  divide. 
Fairest  spot  of  the  earth  ! — brightest  gem  of  the  ocean  ! 

How  oft  have  I  wakened  my  wild  harp  in  thee  ; 
While,  with  eye  of  expression,  and  heart  of  emotion, 

Listened  Kathleen  ma  vourneen,  cushlih  ma  chree. 
The  bloom  of  the  moss-rose — the  blush  of  the  morning — 

The  face  of  my  fair  one  discloses  their  dye; 
What  ruby  can  rival  the  lip  of  ma  vourneen? 

What  diamond,  in  dazzle,  can  equal  her  eye  ? 
Her  silken  hair  vies  with  the  sun-beams  in  brightness; 

Her  bosom  is  white  as  the  surf  of  the  sea ; 
And  the  footstep  is  like  to  the  fairies'  in  lightness, 

Of  Kathleen  ma  vourneen,  cushlih  ma  chree  ! 

Fair  muse  of  the  minstrel !  beloved  of  my  bosom  ! 

As  the  song  of  thy  praise  and  my  passion  I  breathed, 
Thy  fair  fingers  oft,  with  the  triad-leafed  blossom — 

Sweet  Erin's  green  emblem — my  wild  harp  hath  wreathed;. 
While,  with  soft  melting  murmur,  the  bright  river  Uan  on, 

That  by  thy  bower  follows  the  sun  to  the  sea. 
Then,  O !  soon  dawn  the  day  I  review  the  sweet  Shannon, 

And  Kathleen  ma  vourneen;  cushlih  ma  chree! 

Literary  Chronicle, 
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BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE. 

FOUR  and  twenty  showmen  all  of  a  row ; 
Four  and  twenty  showmen  all  of  a  row ; 
There  was  Wom'ell,  whom  every  man  ought  to  pummel!,  with 
his  lion  Nero  who  is  no  hero ;  and  the  noble  Wallace,  worthy  of 
a  palace;  then  there  was  Atkins's  Menagerie,  which  every  person 
ought  to  see;  as  well  as  Richardson's  magnificent  theatre,  than 
which  nothing  in  the  fair  was  neater;  and  where  we  saw  the 
Wandering  Outlaw,  together  with  Harlequin  and  Faustus,  and 
the  whole  only  sixpence  cost  us.     There  was  also  Mr.  Clark,  who 
not  to  be  in  the  dark,  was  lit  with  gas,  and  had  a  pretty  lass; 
then  came  the  troop  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  dirtiest  fellow  in  town; 
Andrews's  collection  of  paintings,  enough  to  put  the  whole  fair 
in  Huntings;  Holden's  glass  blowing,  of  which  he  was  all  day 
crowing;  Toby  the  learned  pig,  sagacious  without  a  wig;  the 
conjurings  of  Mr.  Chappeil,  for  which  I  would  not  give  an  apple — 
All  making  a  great  noise, 
To  catch  the  little  girls  and  boys 

All  down  below. 

Four  and  twenty  public-houses  all  in  a  row.; 
Four  and  twenty  public-houses  all  in  a  row  ; 
There  was  the  Ram  inn,  into  which  you  could  scarcely  cram 
in;  the  Sun,  where  much  business  was  done;  the  Rose  inn, 
where  you  could  hardly  get  your  nose  in  ;  the  White  Hart,  from 
which  the  Homerton  cart  daily  does  start;  the  George  inn,  where 
there  was  much  gorging;  the  Green  Dragon,  where  was  emptied 
many  a  flagon ;  the  White  Horse  from  the  arms  of  Hanover, 
where  Deady's  gin  did  many  a  man  over;  the  Greyhound,  where 
the  landlord  was  all  day  bound ;  together  with  the  coftee-house 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  which  I  can  tell  you  nothing  new  ;  at  the 
bar  there  was  drinking  and  blinking,  but  not  a  bit  of  thinking; 
with  "  what  for  you,  ma'm,  and  you,  sir?' — "  A  glass  of  gin  will 
do,  sir;"  and  "  one  for  me  too,  sir ;'"  pumps  going,  Boniface'blovv- 
ing;  rattling  of  bottles,  burning  of  throttles;  then  up-stairs  there 
were  quadrilles  and  reels,  with  kicking  up  of  heels;  prancing  and 
dancing;  music  and  singing,  and  much  bell-ringing;  a  terrible 
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din  for  gin-and-water  for  money  in  barter ;  loud  calls  for  brandy, 
not  always  quite  handy.     Then  there  was  the  Free  and  Easy, 
with  the  chairman  trying;  to  please  ye;  calling  silence  for  a  song, 
which  would  not  keep  you  long — for  some  harmony,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  been  in  Germany;  for  there  were — 
Such  loud  thumps  on  the  table, 
And  a  noise  worse  than  the  confusion  of  Babel 
Above  and  below. 

Four  and  twenty  stalls  all  of  a  row; 
Four  and  twenty  stalls  all  of  a  row  ; 

There  were  gingerbread  nuts,  in  stalls  and  little  huts ;  cocks 
and  breeches  made  without  stitches;  fiddles  and  drums,  \\ith 
various  other  hums ;  pin-cushions  and  needle-cases  for  servants 
who  kept  their  places;  rocking-horses  and  rattles,  which  excited 
children's  prattles;  gewgaws  and  watches,  with  two-penny 
scratches;  dolls  and  dogs,  with  leaping  frogs;  oysters,  full  a 
month  old,  the  age  of  which  you  were  not  told;  with  "  sausages 
all  hot,"  worth  eating  they  were  not — 

All  calling  for  your  money, 
And  looking  prodigiously  funny, 

All  down  below. 

Four  and  twenty  apprentices  all  of  a  row  ; 
Four  and  twenty  apprentices  all  of  a  row; 
There  were  linen-drapers  anxious  to  cut  capers ;  young  haber- 
dashers  avoiding  all   smashers;    snuff-sellers   and    muff-sellers; 
painters  and  glaziers,  with  tin-men  and  braziers ;  scourers  and 
dyers,  satisfying  their  desires;  leather-cutters  and  curriers,  florists 
and  furriers;  plumbers  and  printers  breaking  their  indentures; 
hair-dressers  and  perfumers,  pastry-cooks  and  consumers;  cabinet 
makers  and  undertakers ;  hosiers  and  hatters,  interfering  in  all 
matters ;  tailors  and  snobs,  creating  great  mobs ;  and 
All  crushing  and  pushing, 
And  to  the  fair  rushing, 

Because  they  would  be  merry. 

Four  and  twenty  constables  all  of  a  row ; 
With  four  and  twenty  watchmen  all  of  a  row ; 
There  was  Mr.  Cope  the  marshal,  to  fairs  very  partial ;  and 
his  aid-de-camps,  redressing  all   wrongs;  with  constables  three 
hundred,  who  on  the  unruly  nobs  thundered,  regulating  the  shows, 
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suppressing  all  rows,  preventing  all  swings,  and  such  dangerous 
things.  Then  at  night  there  were  the  watchmen,  all  ready  to 
catch  men,  and  women  if  found  sinning,  and  sometimes  if  not, 
they  were  sent  to  pot;  with  a  "move  on,"  "Isha'nt;"  "I'll 
make  you,"  "You  can't;"  "  I  say  disperse,  you'll  make  the  mat- 
ter worse;"  "I  know  the  law,  Fin  an  attorney;"  "  that  will  be 
all  my  eye  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  and  since  you  are  so  obstropo- 
lous,  to  the  watch-house  you  shall  hop  vvi'  us, 

And  there  you  shall  lay, 

All  night  and  next  day, 

Because  I  wish  it." 

Four  and  twenty  magistrates  all  in  a  row ; 
Four  and  twenty  magistrates  all  in  a  row  ; 
At  Bow  Street  there  was  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  Knight,  who  goes 
to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  without  a  light,  and  is  not  always  right; 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Minshull,   ready   to  punish  the  sinful.     At 
Marlborough  Street  there  was  Mr.  Dyer,  who  there  can  get  no 
higher;  Mr.  Conant,  an  acute  man  I  grant;  with  Mr.  Roe,  who 
is  clever  also,  and  to  vice  a  foe.     At  Worship  Street  there  are 
Benett,  Twyford,  and  BeviJ!,  who  bring  many  an  upstart  to  his 
level.     At  Hatton  Garden  there  are  Rogers,  Laing,  and  Sergeant 
Sellon,  but  those  I  wont  dwell  on;  but  hasten  to  Lambeth  Street, 
where  Sir  Daniel  Williams,  Hardwick,  and  Wyatt,  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  keeping    the   lieges   of  Whitechapel  quiet.     At  High 
Street,  Marybone,  Mr.  Griffiths  uses  a  milder  tone;  and  with 
Hoskins  and  Rawlinson,  Esquires,  administers  justice  as  it  re- 
quires.    Then  at  Union  Hall,  Southwark,  Chambers,  Allen,  and 
Swabey,  settle  many  a  lark,  by  committing  prisoners  to  Brixton, 
when  the  tread-mill  is  fixt  on;  and  at  the  Thames  Police  Office, 
Wapping,  Richbell,  Ballantine,  and  Broderip,  punish  many  a 
thief  caught  napping.    While  all  these  are  busily  engaged,  Messrs, 
White,  Markland,   and  Gregorie,  of  Queen   Square,    have   an 
abundance  of  time  to  spare';  but  yet- 
All  found  some  employment 
In  abridging  the  enjoyment 
Of  those  who,  in  1825,  kept  alive 

Bartholomew  Fair  O ! 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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APRIL  FOOLS. 

THERE  is  not  a  holiday,  or  a  public  custom, 
\vhich  I  do  not  like  to  maintain,  provided  it  be 
one  made  for  every  body.  Though  a  bachelor,  I 
have  my  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Christ- 
mas is, not  Christmas  without  mince-pie.  We 
always  keep  May-day  at  Bowering-park.  St. 
Valentine  (charitable  go-between!)  enables  me 
to  give  pleasure  to  any  interesting  face  that  I 
happen  to  meet,  and  that  I  may  never  be  able  to 
meet  otherwise;  and  on  the  day  before  us,  I 
make  fools  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  sensible 
and  good-natured  of  my  acquaintances ;  for  I 
never  venture  on  the  stupid.  I  do  it  merely  en 
passant,  and  to  preserve  a  custom.  A  hoax  is  too 
long  and  treacherous.  Pretty  women  are  those 
I  like  to  make  fools  of;  and  if  they  do  not  make 
a  fool  of  me  in  return,  I  am  disappointed.  It 
loses  me  my  revenge.  The  provocation  should 
be  given  handsomely,  quietly,  briefly.  What 
follows  may  be  more  elaborate.  The  long  em- 
bassies, on  which  the  uninstructed  send  one 
another  for  cobblers'  oil  and  pigeons'  milk,  are 
what  I  cannot  approve  of.  The  common  joke  of 
calling  the  attention  to  something  not  to  be 
found,  is  better,  and  may  be  turned  to  good 
account.  But,  in  the  hands  of  wit  and  good- 
nature, any  thing  may  be  turned  to  account.  A 
reputation  for  spirit  and  good-humour,  mixed 
with  a  certain  real  regard  for  those  whom  a  man 
plays  upon,  will  enable  him  to  do  all  in  triumph. 
There  is  Tom  Nevile,  who  can  snap  a  horse-shoe : 
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every  body  knows  that  Toin,  for  all  he  is  such 
a  tough  junior,  would  as  soon  break  his  own 
heart,  as  cause  any  body  he  loves  an  affliction. 
For  which  reason,  he  may  play  what  pranks  he 
pleases.  I  have  known  Tom,  upon  the  strength 
of  a  common  joke  about  lips  and  tulips,  make 
April  fools  of  all  the  pretty  women  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. To  one  he  would  say,  "Have  you 
seen  my  tulips  ?"  and  upon  her  turning  round  to 
look,  salute  her  in  the  name  of  the  season* 
Another  he  would  ask  to  help  him  "  plant  his 
tulips  ;"  a  third  if  she  would  have  some  "  double 
tulips,"  &c.  But  there  is  a  manner  in  these 
things,  which  mere  wit  cannot  attain  to.  The 
lady  must  be  given  to  understand,  by  a  kind  of 
magic,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  she 
would  neither  be  wise  nor  amiable  in  resisting, 
and  yet  that  kisses  are  not  regarded  by  the 
operator  as  vulgar  things,  or  to  be  given  to  every 
body.  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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FROM  Wliimpoie*  there  came  half  a  buck  to  Clare-Hall, 
Meant  for  dinner  on  Sunday — haunch,  pasty,  and  all; 
Says  the  Master  to  Churchill,  to  Carr,  and  to  Biggf, 
"  For  Bishops  and  Doctors  I  care  not  a  fig ; 
To  you,  my  dear  friends,  I  will  prove  myself  staunch, 
They  shall  e'en  have  the  pasty,  but  we'll  have  the  haunch." 

Oxford  Herald. 

*  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  High  Steward  of  the  Uni- 
versity, by  whom  it  is  customary  for  half  a  buck  to  be  sent  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  at  the  Commencement ;  and  Div  Goddard,  of  Clare- 
Hall,  was  Vice-Chancellor  this  year, 

t  Fellows  of  Clare-Hall. 
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THE  KENT  EAST  INDIAMAN, 

THE  sun  went  down  in  glory,  and  the  sky 
Hung  o'er  the  scarce-stirr'd  waters  lovelily; 
The  breeze  was  beautiful,  and  soft,  and  light, 
The  stars  ne'er  shone  upon  a  fairer  night ; 
The  crescent  moon,  emerging  from  the  deep, 
Her  pale  light  shed  upon  the  waters.     Sleep, 
Happy  and  tranquil  as  an  infant's  rest, 
Pillow'd  and  clasp'd  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Prevail'd  o'er  all,  except  the  station'd  few, 
Who  mark'd  the  course  the  vessel  should  pursue, 
When  Biscay's  Bay,  whose  waters  ever  are, 
E'en  with  the  faintest  breeze  that  blows,  at  war, 
Caus'd  her  to  pitch  and  roll,  as  o'er  the  sky, 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  fearful  majesty, 
Gather'd  and  biacken'd,  till  above,  around, 
All  was  in  darkness — desolate — profound  ! 

It  is  an  awful  thing,  alas !  to  be 
Summon'd,  from  gentle  sleep,  on  the  wide  sea, 
When  storm  and  darkness  o'er  the  waters  lower, 
And  the  hoarse  wind,  exerting  its  fierce  power, 
Bellows  and  shrieks,  by  turns,  like  some  dread  foe, 
Who  will  pursue  ye  wheresoe'er  ye  go. 
But  then,  amid  the  warring  of  the  waves, 
That  yawn  on  every  side,  like  open  graves — 
\Vhile  the  stout  vessel,  though  her  cordage  weak, 
And  pumps  are  plying  to  o'ercome  the  leak 
That  gains  upon  them,  and  her  masts  are  gone, 
And  rudderless,  alas  !  she  flounders  on, 
While  yet,  of  hope,  the  faintest  ray  is  there, 
Less  will  man  feel  the  weight  of  his  despair. 
But  when,  upon  the  waters,  hope  is  not, 
And  death,  inevitable,  each  one's  lot, 
To  be  arous'd  from  slumber  soft  and  sweet, 
With  shouts  of  fire !    from  every  one  ye  meet ; 
To  rush  on  deck  and  see  the  smoke  arise, 
Pointing  its  waving  column  to  the  skies  ; 
Then  kindling  flames  succeeding  it,  that  cast 
A  horrid  glare  upon  the  watery  waste— 
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Crackling  of  timbers,  and  the  sudden  shriek 

That  ever  and  anon  is  heard  to  break 

Upon  the  awful  silence  reigning  there — 

The  mute  expression  of  brave  men's  despair- 
Such  did  ye  feel — e'en  such  a  chance  had  ye, 

There  was  no  hope  apparent  on  that  sea, — 

Ye  had  no  home  to  fly  to — none  to  save   - 

From  fire  and  water,  each  a  threat'ning  grave 

Beneath  ye,  and  around  ye — death. — 'Twas  then 

Ye  felt  like  fathers,  though  ye  stood  like  men. 
There  was  a  mother,  with  her  frenzy  wild, 

Clasping  her  arms  around  her  sleeping  child — 

And  sons  their  fathers  watching — fathers  sons, 

And  others  with  their  prattling  little  ones, 

Unconscious  of  their  danger — then  the  cry 

Of  some  one,  lost  to  all,  save  misery, 

Piercing  the  ear — and  then  the  fervent  prayer — 

To  Heaven  directed,  by  each  sufferer  there. 

When  hope  was  gone,  and  death  was  hovering  nigh, 

And  each  heart  leaped  with  its  strong  agony; 

When  tears  had  ceased,- because  their  founts  were  dry, 

And  resignation  beamed  in  ev'ry  eye; 

The  Heaven  they  prayed  to,  smil'd  on  them  once  more, 

And  soon  their  danger  and  their  toils  were  o'er. 

Literary  Chronicle* 
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IF  you  wish  to  know  whether  any  body  is 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  ask  him 
to  carry  a  parcel  for  you.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells 
us  a  story  of  his  great  namesake,  that  being  once 
requested  by  a  certain  young  gentleman  to  teach 
him  philosophy,  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  cheese  to 
carry;  upon  which  the  other  declined  his  instruc- 
tions on  the  spot."  New  Monthly 
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STARCH. 

ALL  the  world  knows  what  starch  is — it  is 
seen  every  day — in  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  when 
he  inquires  after  the  health  of  his  Curate's  wife — • 
in  honest  Ephraim  Broadbrim,  the  Quaker  corn- 
factor,  when  he  descends  from  his  hazel-pannelled 
chariot— in  old  Mrs.  Stukely,  the  housekeeper, 
when  she  puts  on  her  best  silk  pelisse,  and  pays 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Endive,  the  green-grocer's  wife — 
in  the  Judge,  when  he  condescends  to  notice  a 
Barrister,  without  the  Bar — in  a  Physician's  salu- 
tation to  an  Apothecary — in  a  Pedant  instructing 
a  Pupil— in  a  rich  Bookseller  to  a  poor  Author — 
in  fine,  starch  is  mixed  up  more  or  less  in  the 
composition  of  most  folk.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  starch  of  the  inward  man  that  I  would  descant 
upon,  but  the  real  starch  to  which  OUT  cravats 
owe  their  unwrinkled  beauty,  and  aunt  Tabitha's 
neckerchief  its  proverbial  stiffness.  Starch  has 
been  a  most  important  article,  and  those  who  were 
able  to  properly  use  it  themselves,  and  to  teach 
others,  were  liberally  rewarded  for  their  labour 
and  instruction.  Starch  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  was  little  known  till  the  reign  of  our 
starchy  virgin  Queen,  whose  ample  stiffened  ruff 
seemed  formed  to  preserve  her  inviolate  against 
the  audacious  assaults  of  presumptuous  lovers. 
But  for  some  time  the  Queen  of  the  golden  days 
was  greatly  at  a  loss  for  some  person  to  starch 
this  ornament  to  her  Royal  neck ;  at  length  her 
coachman's  wife,  a  Butch  woman,  to  whom  the 
art  was  known,  came  over  to  superintend  the 
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Royal  laundry,  and  \vas  the  first  clear  starcher  in 
England.  The  fame  of  Mrs.  Guilham  soon  ex- 
tended far  and  wide,  and  titled  Ladies  thought  it 
not  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  lessons  in  the 
whole  art  of  starching.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  but  the  clear 
Marchers  clapping  their  hands  in  the  starchy 
operations,  and  every  room  was  filled  with  pans 
and  vessels,  which  are  now  confined  to  the  wash- 
house  or  the  laundry.  A  Flemish  lady,  one  Mrs. 
Dinghen  Vanden  Plasse,  publicly  taught  the  art, 
for  which  she  received  five  pounds,  with  an  addi- 
tional pound  for  shewing  her  pupils  "  how  to 
seeth  the  starch."  It  seems  that  blue  was  mixed 
with  starch  at  an  early  period,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose probably  that  its  use  is  still  continued,  to 
disguise  the  yellow  hue  which  by  itself  it  invari- 
ably imparts  to  linen  or  other  materials  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  use  of  blue  in  starch,  or  blue 
starch,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to  have  offended 
Queen  Elizabeth  when  she  became  a  little  ad- 
vanced in  years;  but  this  is  not  wonderful;  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  old  Ladies  to  quarrel 
with  that  in  others  which  they  once  delighted  in, 
when  it  no  longer  contributes  to  their  vanity, 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  fact,  or  at  all  events  it 
has  not  come  to  my  knowledge ;  but  some  serious 
reason  must  surely  have  existed  to  cause  Her 
Majesty  by  Proclamation  to  order  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  use  of  blue  starch. — The  follow- 
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Copy  of  a  Precept  read  in  fhe  Church  of  St.  Buttolph- 
without-Aldgate,  directed  to  the  Alderman  of  the 
Ward  of  Portsoken 3  June  27th,  Anno  1596: — • 
"  Whereas  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  caused  her 
pleasure  and  commandment  to  be  published  in  common,  by  open 
Proclamation,  within  the  City,  that  no  manner  of  person  should 
from  henceforth  presume  to  use  any  blue  starch  in  their  linen 
openly  to  be  worne,  upon  their  pains,  as  in  the  said  Proclama- 
tion were  expressed,  which  notwithstanding,  Her  Majesty  being 
informed,  and  so  hath  lately  signified  unto  me  by  message  from 
her  own  mouth,  that  divers  persons  within  this  City,  not  regard- 
ing Her  Majesty's  commandment,  have,  and  do  still,  in  most 
contemptuous  sort,  use  blue  starch;  thereat  she  is  highly  offended., 
•and  hath  commanded  me  that  a  present  reformation  be  had  by 
all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever  in  this  city,  liberties,  and 
suburbs.  In  accomplishment  whereof  these  shall  be,  in  Her 
Majesty's  name,  straitway  to  charge  and  command,  that  presently^ 
upon  sight  hereof,  you  cause  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  and  com- 
mandment herein  to  be  notified  and  made  known  to  all  and 
every  the  inhabitants  of  your  ward,  and  that  none  of  them  do,  in 
any  sort,  from  thenceforth  contemptuously  presume  to  use  any 
blue  starch  in  any  of  their  linen  openly  to  be  worne  about  their 
bodies,  upon  pain  not  only  of  Her  Majesty's  displeasure,  but  im- 
prisonment of  their  bodies  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

*'  Whereof  see  you  fail  not  at  your  peril, —  Guildhall,  this  23u' 
of  June,  1596." 

This  matter  I  must  leave  to  the  laborious  re- 
searches of  the  antiquary,  or  the  speculative  opi- 
nions of  the  philosopher,  and  fear  I  shall  long  fail 
of  discovering  the  head  and  front  of  the  offence  to 
which  the  Portsoken  precept  points,  unless,  in- 
deed, some  worthy  member  of  that  celebrated 
ward  should  have  perpetuated  his  obedience  to 
the  Royal  mandate  with  a  confession  of  his  faults, 
even  to  the  present  generation :  should  such  in- 
formation fall  into  my  possession,  I  shall  not  fail 

to  illuminate  the  world  with  the  important  secret. 

Economist* 
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THE  IAY  OF  THE  CHEESE.  * 

"  Does  your  Honour  like  cheese  ?" 

"  Like  it  ?"  said  the  Duke,  whose  good  nature  anticipated  what 
was  to  follow, — **  cakes  and  cheese  are  a  dinner  for  an  Emperor." — 
Heart  of  Mid- Lothian. 

THE  Pope,  that  Pagan  full  of  pride, 

From  whom  may  God  defend  us ! 
Did  lay,  one  summer  eventide, 

A  horrid  plot  to  end  us ; 
O'Connell  came  and  talked  his  fill; 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  made  a  Bill; 
And  honest  folk  felt  great  alarms, 
Both  for  their  faiths,  and  for  their  farms ; — 

Solid  men  of  Cheshire  ! 

We  heard  around  the  savage  cries 

Of  men  with  ragged  breeches, 
Who  practised  the  barbarities 

Of  making  hay  and  speeches ; 
And  Popish  Priests,  disguised  like  Whigs, 
Prepared  to  steal  the  Parsons'  pigs, 
To  overthrow  the  Church  and  steeple, 
And  break  the  backs  of  upright  people; — 

Solid  men  of  Cheshire  ! 
Then  up  the  Heir  Apparent  got, 

Of  Britain's  wide  dominion, 
And  said,  that  Heaven  and  Earth  should  not 

Demolish  his  opinion ; 
That  Heirs  Apparent  were  not  meant 
To  listen  to  an  argument, 
And  bringing  Royal  Dukes  to  reason, 
He  thought,  was  little  short  of  treason; — 

Solid  inen  of  Cheshire! 
And  what  reward,  did  men  devise, 

For  such  a  peroration, 
Which  saved  their  lives  and  liberties 

From  Transubstantiatiou  ? — 

*  Alluding  to  an  immense  Large  Cheshire  Cheese  which  was  pre- 
sented to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  an  address 
from  Chester,  approving  of  his  celebrated  declaration  against  the 
Catholic  Claims. 
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A  long  address,  filled  full  of  beauties, 
Expressive  of  their  loves  and  duties, 
And  also  a  prodigious  cheese, 
As  heavy  as  Sir  Harcourt  Lees;— 

Solid  men  of  Cheshire! 
Rank  makes  a  virtue  of  a  sin  ! 

Small  labour  it  would  cost  one 
To  prove  that  Peers  a  cheese  may  win, 

As  Esop's  magpie  lost  one; 
The  Prince  and  pie  perhaps  inherit 
A  voice  of  nearly  equal  merit ; 
A  fox  induced  the  bird  to  puke, — 
A  lawyer  bammed  the  Royal  Duke; — 

Solid  men  of  Cheshire  ! 
"  Blest  cheese  !"  said  girls,  in  grogram  vests, 

"  Rub  off  your  rural  shyness, 
And  feast  his  Royal  Highness'  guests, 

And  feast  his  Royal  Highness ; 
Tis  thine,  to  catch  the  sweets  that  slip 
From  Mr.  Peel's  melodious  lip, 
The  Chancellor's  Bcetian  thunders, 
And  Blomfield's  Eschylean  blunders!"-— 

Solid  men  of  Cheshire ! 
"  The  Parmesan  upon  the  board 

Shall  tasteless  seem  before  thee, 
And  many  a  Spiritual  Lord 

Shall  breathe  a  blessing  o'er  thee ; 
A  hallowed  spot  the  shelf  shall  be 
Where'er  a  shrine  is  made  for  thee, 
And  none  but  Reverend  Rats  shall  dare 
To  taste  a  single  morsel  there  !" — 

Solid  men  of  Cheshire  ! 
Alas  !  the  fatal  Sisters  frowned 

Upon  the  promised  pleasure ; 
The  Creditors  came  darkly  round 

And  seized  the  ponderous  treasure : 
But  yet,  to  ease  the  Duke's  distress, 
They  forwarded  the  long  Address, 
Because,  to  strip  the  fact  of  feigning, 
The  paper,  was  not  worth  detaining;— 

Solid  men  of  Cheshire! 
Chronicle. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  FISH  COMPANY. 

WE  cannot  understand  the  opposition  or  the 
coquetry  which  is  going  on  between  the  Fish- 
mongers and  the  Patriots— it  is  true,  that  several 
Fishmongers  have  votes  for  Westminster,  but 
those  who  are  not  interested  in  the  return  for  our 
city,  appear  equally  interested  in  supporting  the 
monopolists;  we  have  heard  indeed,  that  a  Joint 
Stock  Fish  Company  is  in  agitation  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  retailers,  which  may  perhaps 
account  for  it;  indeed  we  have  also  heard  names 
mentioned  which  it  would  not  be  delicate  to  re- 
peat, as  connected  with  the  projected  establish- 
ment— amongst  them,  however,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  being  those  of  persons  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  different  departments. 
To  be  Guardians  of  Soals — Messrs.  Buxton, 
Wilberforce,  and  Macaulay.  Inferior  Sorts — 
Will.  Fry.  Protector  of  Dabs— J.  Calcraft,  Esq. 
SuperintendantofMack-errell — Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.  The  Directors  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  are 
to  take  the  Gudgeon  Department.  Mr.  Hayne  is 
to  be  President  of  Flats  and  Thornbacks.  Super- 
intendant  of  Graylings— J.  G.  Lambton,  Esq. 
Comptroller  of  Sprats — Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Tay- 
lor. Guardian  of  Maids — William  Williams,  Esq. 
Treasurer  of  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans. 
The  Cods  Head  and  Shoulders  Department  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Sefton ;  and  the  Sur- 
veillance of  Loose-fish  will  be  entrusted  entirely 
to  the  Magistrates  of  the  different  police  offices ; 
but  above  all  things,  we  understand  the  Company 
disclaim  any  meddling  with  plaice.  John  Bull. 
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• 

THE  QUACK  DOCTORS ; 

OR,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CLYSTER. 

THE  wights,  who  of  late,  not  for  honour  or  fame, 
But  for  pelf,  stole  the  prefix  of  "Sirs"  for  their  name, 
Are  no  Knights  of  the  Thistle*,  the  Bath,  or  the  Garter, 
But  Knights  of  the  Clyster,  the  Pestle  and  Mortar. 
The  one  puffs  himself,  as  the  Coopers,  Monros; 
Francis  Colombine  Daniel,  whom  every  w— e  knows: 
The  other's  an  Aurist !   Pray  sir,  do  not  stare : 
You  may  hear  of  quack  Aldis  about  Nelson-square. 
Both  cronies  and  friends  (pray  doubt  it  who  can), 
Of  the  great  Doctor  Sidmouth,  that  noted  sage  man  ; 
Without  whose  kind  aid,  much  as  knighthood  they  needed, 
The  trick  could  have  never  so  patly  succeeded  : 
For,  had  the  sage  Doctor  been  true  to  his  master, 
We  ne'er  should  have  heard  of  their  Gazette  disaster : 
The  King — not  a  sword  would  have  used  then,  but  shears, 
And  stripped  these  impostors  of  two  pair  of  ears  : 
Thus  giving  the  Aurist,  tho'  with  slight  chance  of  pelf, 
Two  patients  to  doctor,  his  friend  and  himself. 

But  since  this  queer  drama  of  knighting,  throughout 
Has  fully  succeeded,  as  now  it  turns  out, 
What's  next  to  be  done,  should  you  ask  me,  if  I  know, 
I  would  say — "  Why,  dub  Sidneouth,  and  make  out  a  trio : 
And  then,  should  the  Doctor  wish  for  a  quartette, 
To  fill  up  a  niche  in  his  own  sage  gazette, 
Since  medical  knaves  are  of  honour  so  greedy, 
To  finish  the  farce,  let  them  knight  Brother  Eady !" 

Common  Sense. 

*  About  four  years  ago,  a  brace  of  Quack  Doctors  succeeded  in 
surreptitiously  obtaining  the  honour  of  Knighthood  at  the  levee  at 
Carlton  House,  which  caused  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  have  a  paragraph  on  the  subject 
published  in  the  Gazette.  This  transaction  occasioned  the  above 
sarcastic  lines,  which  are  now  first  given  to  the  public. 


Robert  Cruikshank. 


ST.  GEORGE,  ST.  ANDREW,  ST.  PATRICK,  AND 
ST.  DAVID. 

CHARACTER    OF  THE    ENGLISH,  THE    SCOTS,   THE 
IRISH,  AND  THE  WELSH. 

THERE  are  two  theories  upon  which,  singly, 
or  conjoinedly,  it  is  usual  to  explain  the  differ- 
ences of  national  character,  the  physiological 
distinction  of  the  races,  and  the  different  moral 
and  political  training  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  not  intended 
to  proceed  by  either  of  these  theories,  but  merely 
to  notice,  what  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  a  few  of  the  facts,  as  deducible 
from  careful  observation. 

If  one  were,  in  few  words,  to  estimate  the 
characters  of  the  four  nations  whose  names  stand 
in  the  title,  from  the  causes  that  seem  immedi- 
ately to  regulate  the  general  tenor  of  their  actions, 
one  would  say  that  the  Englishman  is  guided  by 

tf 
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habit,  the  Scotsman   by  reflection  and  impulse, 
and  the  Irishman  by  impulse  alone. 

In  his  manner,  the  Englishman,  compared  with 
the  others,  is  cold,  silent,  and  repulsive  ;  and  the 
way  to  his  friendship,  and  his  heart,  is  long  and 
dreary.  When  you  are  permitted  to  visit  him, 
a  thing  which  occurs  not  till  after  the  most  cau- 
tious preliminaries,  you  find  politeness,  but  not 
cordiality — good  cheer — but  apparently  no  hearty 
welcome.  He  seems  to  receive  you  more  as  a 
matter  to  which  he  must  submit,  than  as  one  that 
he  either  desires,  or  takes  pleasure  in.  He  never 
presses  you  to  partake  of  the  good  things  before 
you,  nor  to  prolong  your  visit.  Of  Homer's 
hospitality,  he  seems  to  attend  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  to  the  last  part — "  he  speeds  the  going 
guest."  He  talks  with  you  about  business,  or 
about  those  everlasting  themes,  the  state,  the 
news,  and  the  weather;  but  he  takes  no  pains  to 
find  out  the  chord  which  would  vibrate  pleasure 
in  your  bosom,  or  to  lead  you  to  that  which 
would  vibrate  pleasure  in  his  own.  He  boasts 
of  his  country,  at  the  same  time  that  he  growls 
at  all  its-  Institutions  :  and  he  accumulates  great 
riches,  although  the  burden  of  his  song  all  the 
time  be,  that  he  and  all  about  him  are  going 
to  ruin.  He  is  beggared,  while  his  house  is  a 
palace;  and  starving,  though  gorged  to  the  throat. 
He  performs  his  duty  to  his  family,  and  is  civil 
to  his  domestics,  apparently  not  so  much  from 
any  warmth  of  heart,  as  because  they  are  his. 
You  can  perceive  that  in  every  thing  he  is  selfish, 
although  he  vaunts  not  of  his  talents,  his  pos- 
sessions, or  his  connexions. — His  pride  is  not  the 
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pride  of  genius,  of  fortune,  or  of  family,  it  is  the 
mere  feeling  that  he  is  himself,  that  he  was  bom 
in  England,  can  pay  his  way,  is  indifferent  to  all 
knowledge  which  conduces  not  to  the  furtherance 
of  his  fortune,  and  reckless,  if  he  himself  but 
thrive,  whether  the  rest  of  the  world  sink  or  swim. 

His  own  mind  is  the  castle  of  his  opinions, 
into  which  it  would  be  as  great  a  crime  for  you  to 
break,  as  it  would  be  for  one  not  having  a  legal 
warrant  to  break  into  t,he  castle  of  his  house. 
Even  in  the  construction  of  that  house,  you  find 
evidence  of  that  power  which  loosens  him  from 
all  other  matters,  and  binds  him  to  himself;  for, 
however  inconvenient  it  may  be  for  his  weighty 
self,  and  his  weightier  spouse,  to  waddle  up  and 
down  half  a  dozen  flights  of  trap  stairs,  he  will 
consent  to  have  no  family  either  in  the  floor 
above  him,  or  in  the  floor  under  him.  Be  the 
house  large  or  small,  palace,  or  pile  of  chip- 
boxes,  he  must,  when  he  goes  out,  be  able  to 
lock  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket;  and 
when  he  is  in,  there  must  be  nothing  about  the 
pile,  save  the  earth,  the  Englishman  and  the  sky. 

But  though  this  selfish  independence  makes  the 
individual  a  cold  companion,  it  is  not  without  its 
advantages.  The  Englishman  never  pries  into 
your  secrets :  thus,  though  in  your  prosperity  you 
feel  none  of  that  delight  which  flows  from  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  heart,  yet  in  your  adversity  you 
are  spared  both  the  pain  of  desertion,  and  the 
peril  of  being  undermined.  And  as  the  Englishman 
never  loves  you  with  ardour,  so  he  never  hates 
you  with  bitterness.  The  very  quality  which 
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makes  him  indifferent  to  your  good  opinion,  makes 
him  indifferent  to  his  own  revenge;  and  though 
he  will  not  brook  an  insult  offered  to  him  as  a 
man,  he  can  bear  the  loss  of  property  with  more 
equanimity  of  temper,  and  less  disposition  to 
persecute  those  through  whose  misfortune,  or 
even  fraud,  he  has  lost  it,  than  the  inhabitant  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  same  quality  makes  him  carry  fair  play 
into  all  his  quarrels.  He  does  not  quibble  like 
the  Scot,  or  bully  like  the  Hibernian.  He  does 
not  take  advantage  of  his  antagonist  when  off  his 
guard,  nor  come  upon  him  with  a  combination  of 
superior  numbers.  He  demands  a  clear  space ; 
stands  up  manfully;  seeks  fair  play;  fights  like 
a  lion:  when  overcome,  he  surrenders  with  a 
good  grace  ;  and  as  he  is  not  cast  down  by  a  fair 
defeat,  so  neither  is  he  insulting  when  he  wins  an 
honourable  victory.  The  independence  and  de- 
sire of  fair  play  descend  to  the  very  school-boys 
and  children  in  the  streets.  You  never  meet 
with  the  boy  who  is  rich  hiring  auxiliaries  against 
the  boy  who  is  poor :  as  little  do  you  find  the 
cunning  leaguing  against  the  candid.  It  is  arm 
to  arm ;  no  foul  play ;  and  the  stronger,  what- 
ever be  his  rank,  is  the  victor. 

The  very  same  quality  is  the  foundation,  or  a 
perfect  sincerity,  which,  while  it  exposes  the 
Englishman  to  impostures  which  any  other  man 
would  see  through,  and  makes  England  the  Po- 
tosi  of  quacks  of  every  denomination,  renders 
him  the  very  safest  and  most  pleasant  person  in 
the  world  with  whom  to  do  business;  and  though 
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his  selfishness  induces  him  to  drive  as  hard  a 
bargain  as  he  can,  no  man  sticks  more  faithfully 
to  it  when  it  is  once  made. 

Even  his  growling,  which  renders  him  dis- 
agreeable as  an  individual,  and  which  is  any 
thing  but  amiable  in  itself,  is,  in  the  aggregate, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  that  he  pos- 
sesses. This,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
is  the  bulwark  of  British  freedom;  and  we  owe  it 
more  to  the  grumbling— always  the  disagreeable, 
often  the  unmeaning,  and  sometimes  the  un- 
founded grumbling— of  John  Bull,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  that  the  theory,  and  especially  the 
practice  of  the  British  constitution,  have  so 
much  of  freedom  in  them  as  they  really  possess. 
When  a  popular  measure  has  to  be  carried,  or  an 
encroachment  on  a  popular  right  resisted,  in  par- 
liament, there  is  never  much  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  Scots  or  the  Irish.  For,  indepen- 
dently of  the  description  of  persons  that  form  the 
majority  of  their  representatives  (if  representa- 
tives they  can  be  called),  the  Scots  would  yield 
from  the  desire  of  pleasing,  or  the  hope  of  gain ; 
and  the  Irish  from  ignorance  or  indifference;  but 
John  Bull  plants  himself  like  a  rock,  places  his 
arms  a-kimbo,  growls  at  the  top,  or  rather  at  the 
bottom  of  his  voice,  and  not  a  threat  or  a  promise 
will  move  him— he  is  too  bold  for  being  intimi- 
dated, too  rich  for  being  bribed,  and  too  stubborn 
for  being  driven. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  stubbornness,  there  is  not 
a  native  of  Europe  more  easily  persuaded,  or 
more  prone  to  take  his  opinions  at  second  hand, 
provided  (which  is  often  not  very  difficult)  the  fact 
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of  his  being  so  be  concealed  from  him.  When  he 
once  plants  himself  in  his  stationary  attitude,  no 
power  will  drive  him ;  but  if  he  is  once  in  mo- 
tion, you  may  lead  him  in  a  spider's  web. 

The  concentration  toward  his  profession  is  as 
great  as  that  toward  himself;  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  main  foundation  of  his  success  in  com* 
merce,  and  his  superiority  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  Whatever  he  undertakes,  he  sticks  to,  and 
makes  it  his  business  to  know  it  intimately,  with 
a  view  not  only  of  deriving  from  it  the  greatest 
emolument,  but  of  doing  it  in  the  best  manner. 
Hence  the  word  of  an  English  merchant,  and  the 
hand  of  an  English  mechanic,  are  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  those  of  the  same  classes  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  relaxations  of  his  labour  there  is  the  same 
influence  of  habit.  He  frequents  the  same  coffee- 
house, sits  in  the  same  box,  drinks  the  same 
kind  of  liquor,  and  reads  the  same  newspaper, 
riot  because  they  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  but 
because  they  are  those  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed. It  is  much  the  same  with  his  political 
opinions.  He  does  not  hold  them  from  any  theo- 
retical conviction  of  their  abstract  right,  or  even 
from  any  satisfactory  induction  of  constitutional 
principles ;  he  holds  them  because  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  hold  them ;  and  if,  like  the  coun- 
tryman to  whom  asparagus  was  presented  for  the 
first  time,  he  happens  to  bite  at  the  wrong  end, 
he  continues  so  to  bite  for  the  sake  of  consist- 
ency.— In  every  thing,  in  short,  the  Englishman 
is  a  being  of  habit  and  form, — a  follower  of  laws 
and  customs  which  have  been  made, — a  disciple 
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of  time  more  than  of  reason,-— very  sincere,  very 
honest,  very  stubborn,  and,  withal,  very  cold- 
hearted. 

The  Scot,  though  not  upon  the  whole  better,  is 
very  different.  Instead  of  standing  independent 
and  apart,  and  having  his  pleasure,  and  almost 
his  very  existence,  in  himself,  like  the  English- 
man, his  inquisitiveness  leads  him  to  examine, 
and  his  passion,  to  love  or  to  hate  every  person 
or  thing  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  his 
knowledge. 

A  brief  introduction  brings  you  to  his  dwelling; 
and  if  his  board  be  not  always  so  well  replenished 
as  that  of  the  Englishman,  his  welcome  is  sure  to 
be  more  hearty.  He  disputes  with  you,  he  con- 
tradicts you,  he  tells  you  more  about  himself  and 
his  affairs  than  an  Englishman  would  wish  to 
know,  and  puts  more  questions  to  you  than 
Englishmen  would  wish  to  answer;  but  he  all  the 
time  presses  his  attention  upon  you,  and  his  kind- 
ness makes  some  amends  for  his  impertinence. 

But  while  this  empassioned  and  prying  cha- 
racter makes  the  Scotsman  a  more  agreeable 
companion  than  the  Englishman,  it  makes  him 
not  quite  so  safe.  He  not  only  dissects  your 
opinions  when  you  are  present,  but  your  cha- 
racter when  you  are  gone ;  and  as  his  reflection 
gives  him  to  the  full  as  much  caution  in  his 
transactions  as  his  feeling  give  him  a  warmth  in 
his  intercourse,  all  the  flaws  of  your  character 
and  fortune  stand  a  chance  of  being  both  noticed 
and  noted.  If  he  find  that  you  are  prospering, 
no  man  will  serve  you  more  readily,  or  more 
effectually;  if  the  reverse,  no  man  will  take 
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himself  off  in  shorter  time,  or  with  less  cere- 
mony. 

If  he  has  not  the  indifference  of  the  English- 
man, he  is  also  without  his  sincerity.  If  an 
Englishman  be  ignorant,  he  confesses  it ;  and  if 
you  inform  him,  he  expresses  his  gratitude.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  you  come  upon  a  subject 
of  which  a  Scotsman  is  ignorant,  or  (a  more  fre- 
quent case)  where  his  information  is  shallow,  he 
beats  about,  and  tries  to  persuade  you  that  he 
previously  knew  what  you  have  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  for  the  first  time.  If  an  Englishman 
is  found  wrong,  either  in  argument  or  action,  he 
confesses  it  at  once,  though  to  make  him  promise 
amendment,  be  another  matter:  when  a  Scots- 
man is  so  detected,  he  musters  his  sophistry  to 
persuade  you  that  the  wrong  is  the  right. 

Theoretically,  his  political  perceptions  are 
much  more  clear,  and  his  doctrines  much  more 
sound,  than  those  of  the  Englishman;  but  he 
comes  not  up  to  him  in  sturdy  practical  inde- 
pendence. 

But  neither  the  Englishman  nor  the  Scotsman 
is  marked  with  peculiarities  so  striking  as  the 
Irishman.  Some  Englishmen  would  pass  for  Scots- 
men, and  some  Scotsmen  for  Englishmen.  An 
Irishman  can  never  be  mistaken  ;  he  is  like  no- 
thing but  himself.  If  you  meet  him  ever  so 
casually,  he  is  your  friend  at  once.  His  admira- 
tion of  you  burns  upon  his  lip,  and  flames  and 
smokes  through  all  the  figures  of  empassioned 
and  hyperbolical  speech;  but  the  instant  that 
another  idea,  no  matter  what  it  is,  brushes  across 
his  mind,  he  starts  away,  and  becomes  your  most 
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bitter  enemy.  He  will  divide  his  last  potatoe 
with  you;  and  the  knife  that  formed  the  partition 
may  be  at  your  throat  before  the  potatoe  is  swal- 
lowed. 

If  you  would  employ  him,  he  can  do  every 
thing — understands  all  knowledge — can  perform 
all  deeds — his  soul,  his  life,  his  every  thing  is 
devoted  to  your  service.  If  you  actually  do 
employ  him,  he  attempts  but  half  of  what  he 
promised ;  in  half  of  that  again  he  fails,  and  he 
bungles  the  remainder.  Still  he  does  all  this 
with  so  much  naivete,  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
experience,  you  can  hardly  help  employing  him 
again. 

Like  the  others,  he  is  selfish,  and  he  is  not  the 
less  so,  that  friendship  and  devotedness  are  the 
theme  of  all  his  speeches.  But  his  friendship  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Englishman  or  the  Scot. 
It  is  not  open  and  manly  like  the  former,  or  calm 
and  calculating  like  the  latter;  it  is  the  selfishness 
of  passion — the  love  of  immediate  indulgence, 
without  any  reflection  from  the  past,  or  calculation 
for  the  future.  He  is  the  victim — the  slave  of 
passion.  That  is  his  ruling  principle.  To  that 
he  sacrifices  friendship,  honour,  country,  success 
in  the  world — every  thing. 

When  he  swears  eternal  friendship  with  you, 
you  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity;  and  if  you  could 
keep  in  action  the  causes  which  operate  upon  his 
passions,  he  would  keep  his  word ;  but  those 
masters  of  his  soul  order  him  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  in  that  direction  he  must  go. 

Gay,  brilliant,  and  imposing  in  his  manners, 
and  not  encumbered  with  the  load  either  of 
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forms  which  he  must  observe,  or  principles  to 
which  he  must  adhere,  his  chance  of  advancing 
in  the  world  sfcems,  at  first,  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  Englishman  or  the  Scot;  but,  wanting 
the  firm  sincerity  of  the  one,  and  the  calculating 
prudence  of  the  other,  and  aiming  at  things  too 
mighty  for  his  grasp,  he  makes  continual  failures, 
and  the  operation  of  ambition  soon  gives  place  to 
that  of  the  other  passions. 

The  Englishman  goes  straight  forward  to  his 
purpose ;  the  Scotsman  takes  occasional  deflec- 
tions, when  he  calculates  that  they  will  either 
shorten  the  road,  or  facilitate  the  ascent;  and 
the  Irishman  flies  sometimes  to  the  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other,  tumbles  down  in  his 
violence,  and  often  ends  where  he  began.  In  his 
mental  powers,  the  Englishman  is  persevering, 
but  slow;  the  Scotsman  is  more  intense  and 
varied,  but  he  sticks  not  so  pertinaciously  to  a 
single  subject;  and  the  Irishman  has  the  rush  of 
the  wind,  and  also  its  lightness.  An  Englishman 
in  power  is  haughty  and  distant — he  relies  on  his 
own  schemes,  and  counts  not  on  the  favour  or  the 
assistance  of  other  men ;  a  Scotsman  in  power  is 
apt  to  be  more  intriguing,  and,  for  the  vanity  of 
serving  his  connexions,  will  allow  himself  to  do 
things  which  an  Englishman  would  call  mean; 
an  Irishman  in  power  is  apt  to  lose  his  interest 
in  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  and  become  the 
dupe  of  those  who  minister  to  his  passions. 

The  poor  Englishman  takes  his  toil  as  lightly 
as  he  can,  and  counts  the  hours  till  he  shall 
enjoy  the  Sunday's  idleness  and  the  Sunday's 
dinner.  When  young,  he  boasts  of  the  dexterity 
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of  his  fists,  and   the   strength  of  his  muscles; 
takes  his  wages  with  a  growl,  and  thanks  you 
not,  though  you  overpay  him;  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  boasts  that  England  is  his  country,  and 
marches  away  to  the  workhouse  with  a  feeling  of 
independence.      He   appears   to   have    no    wish 
either  to  arrive  at  a  more  elevated  station  him- 
self, or  to  put  his  family  in  a  way  of  doing  so. 
The  poor  Scotsman  chaffers  about  the  amount  of 
his  wages,  hoards  it  with  the  greatest  parsimony, 
and  consoles  himself  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  spent  his  savings,  one,  at 
least,  of  his  sons  will  be  a  gentleman.    When  he 
is  young,  he  prides  himself  in  the  fashion  of  his 
coat,   and  the   beauty   of  his   sweetheart;    and 
when  old,  he  continues  to  labour,  rather  than  be 
burdensome   to   any  body.     The  poor  Irishman 
drudges  hard  for  little  ;  and  seeks  his  pleasure  in 
warm  protestations  of  friendship — demonstrated, 
perhaps,  by  the  cudgel.     When  young,  his  glory 
is  his  brawl  and  his  amour;  when  old,  the  grave 
is  his  shelter.    Enter  an  English  Court  of  Justice, 
it  seems  a  cold  formality ;  and   a  man  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  with  the  same  sang-froid  as 
if  he  were  only  to  pay  a  fine.     In  Scotland,  the 
same  scene  is  solemn  and  impressive.   In  Ireland 
it  appears   a  perfect  battle-field.     The  English 
public  speaker  proceeds  by  forms  and  facts  ;  the 
Scottish,  by  argument  from  first  principles;  and 
the  Irish,   by  an  appeal  to  the  passions.     The 
first  are  clear ;  the  second  subtle  ;  and  the  third 
vehement.     A  man  is  banished  from  Scotland  for 
a  great  crime  ;  from  England  for  a  small  one ; 
and  from  Ireland,  morally  speaking,  for  no  crime 
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at  all.  Hence,  in  New  South  Wales  an  Irish 
convict  may  be  a  good  man ;  an  English  passa- 
ble ;  but  a  Scottish  is  invariably  a  villain. 

The  Welshman  has  many  of  the  peculiarities 
which  have  been  already  particularized  in  de- 
scribing the  Southern  Briton.  In  person  he  is 
generally  robust,  without  being  tall ;  warm  in  his 
attachments,  and  fiery  in  his  anger.  Hospitality 
is  a  Welshman's  motto  ;  his  native  mountains  the 
Delight  of  his  soul.  Unlike  the  Southern,  he 
prides  himself  most  upon  the  purity  of  his  blood, 
and  the  high  antiquity  of  his  pedigree,  tracing 
his  descent  from  his  great  progenitor  Adam, 
through  all  the  volumes  of  sacred  and  modem 
history,  always  enriching  his  blood,  as  he  runs 
on  through  the  stream  of  time,  by  admixture 
with  the  Tudors,  the  Cadwalladers,  and  other  an- 
cient royal  names  of  glorious  renown.  The  Cam- 
bro-Briton  looks  on  the  Southern  with  contempt; 
and  dates  the  destruction  of  the  Welsh  Monarchy, 
and  the  fallen  grandeur  of  the  Principality,  to  the 
incursions  of  the  foreigners  from  whom  the  Eng- 
lishman derives  his  origin.  If  he  is  less  polite  in 
general  conversation  than  the  English  or  the 
Irish,  he  has  more  sincerity  than  either,  and 
combines  with  it  all  the  characteristic  industry 
and  perseverance  of  the  Scotch.  The  Cambrian 
is  rarely  a  dissipated  man ;  but  catch  him  in  his 
cups,  and  his  heart  overflows  with  the  love  of  his 
native  lass,  its  hills  and  melodies.  %  the  Editor. 

Such  are  a  few  features  in  the  characters  of 
the  principal  nations  which  form  the  British 
public.  To  what  are  the  differences  owing  ?  Are 
they  physiological,  and  explainable  from  the 
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origin,  form,  and  appearance  of  the  people  ?  Are 
they  the  result  of  different  modes  of  municipal 
and  political  treatment?  Or  do  they  depend 
partly  upon  the  one  cause,  and  partly  upon  the 
other?  These  are  questions  for  future  solution; 
in  the  mean  time  we  shall  close  with  a  few  re- 
marks, calculated  rather  to  stimulate  than  to 
gratify  enquiry. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  English,  we  find 
the  same  love  of  thfc  individual,  the  same  indif- 
ference to  others,  and  the  same  openness  and 
sincerity,  which  mark  them  at  the  present  day. 
In  all  the  great  political  events  of  their  annals — 
the  Conquest  by  William  of  Normandy,  the 
wresting  of  Magna  Charta  from  John,  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  dethronement  of  Charles, 
the  Restoration,  or  the  Revolution — there  is  no 
trace  of  devotedness  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
none  of  that  chivalrous  adherence  to  a  Prince 
which  was  shown  by  the  Highlanders  for  Charles 
Edward,  and  none  of  that  death  or  misery  for  a 
cause,  which  marked  the  Scots  during  the  Eng- 
lish invasion,  and  which  makes  the  heart  burn, 
and  the  wound  bleed  in  Ireland  to  this  day. 
When  n'ghtjng  was  the  order  of  things,  John  Bull 
fought  like  a  lion;  but  the  moment  he  was 
worsted,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  swore  his 
allegiance,  and  ate  his  beef  and  drank  his  ale 
(though  not  without  growling)  under  the  new 
dynasty,  as  copiously  as  he  had  done  under  the 
old.  John  Bull  has  often  fought  hard  for  liberty, 
and,  when  he  was  gulled,  he  sometimes  fought 
as  hard  against  it ;  but  John  Bull  never  went 
into  the  desert  and  starved  himself,  either  for 
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the  one  cause  or  for  the  other.  When  they  lost 
Hastings,  they  stored  not  up  their  vengeance  for 
Bannockburn ;  and  they  cost  William  no  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  George  no  field  of  Culloden. 

Another  instance  of  want,  in  the  English,  of 
that  devotedness  which,  under  different  modi- 
fications, is  found  to  belong  to  the  Scots  and  the 
Irish,  may  be  traced  in  their  religious  history. 
Among  them,  the  Reformation  was  marked  by 
the  same  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
as  the  changes  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  state.  It  was  made  for  the  English 
people,  and  not  by  them ;  and  though  England 
may  count  her  persecutions  and  her  martyrs,  the 
periods  have  been  too  short  for  the  establishment 
of  a  connexion  with  the  national  character,  either  in 
the  way  of  effect  or  of  cause.  We  find  among  them 
none  of  that  unbending  devotion  toward  a  cause 
—that  patient  suffering  for  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  truth,  which  made  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters take  up  their  testimony  in  the  wilderness, 
and  submit  to  every  privation,  every  persecution, 
and  every  peril,  rather  than  abandon  their  prin- 
ciples. In  England  there  have  been  tumults  and 
oppressions  on  account  of  religion ;  but  the  rivers 
of  England  have  never,  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  run  red  with  the  blood  of  a  peasantry, 
whom  power  was  unable  to  bend,  and  cruelty 
could  not  exterminate. — Even  the  Irish  Catholics, 
all  illiterate  as  the  mass  of  them  are,  have  shewn 
an  attachment  to  their  religious  faith,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  England.  Po- 
litical and  local  oppression  and  privation  have 
»o  doubt  been  at  work,  renewing  this  attachment 
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every  time  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  weak; 
and  the  hold  which  confession  gives  to  the  priests 
of  that  faith  over  the  passions  of  the  ignorant, 
gives  them  more  influence  than  the  ministers  of 
any  reformed  church.  But  still  these  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  enough  to  bind  the  volatile 
and  passionate  dispositions  of  the  Irish ;  and 
there  certainly  is  nothing  recorded  in  history 
which  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  the  English, 
as  a  people,  would  injure  their  personal  interests, 
or  forego  their  personal  independence  and  gra- 
tification, for  the  sake  of  any  dynasty  that  ever 
sat  on  a  throne,  or  any  system  of  religious  faith 
that  ever  was  promulgated.  European  Review. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  FRANCE. 

A  FRENCHMAN  seeing,  as  he  walk'd, 

A  friend  of  his  across  the  street, 
Cried  "  Hem  I1'  exactly  as  there  stalk'd 
An  Englishman  along  the  road ; 

One  of  those  Johnny  Bulls  we  meet 
In  every  sea-port  town  abroad, 

Prepared  to  take  and  give  offence, 
Partly,  -perhaps,  because  they  speak 
About  as  much  of  French  as  Greek, 

And  partly  from  the  want  of  sense  ! 

The  Briton  thought  this  exclamation 
Meant  some  reflection  on  his  nation ; 
So,  bustling  to  the  Frenchman's  side, 
"  Mounseer  Jack  Frog,"  he  fiercely  cried, 
"  Pourquoi  vous  faire  '  Hem  !'  quand  moi  passe  ?" 
Eyeing  the  querist  with  his  glass, 
The  Gaul  replied,  "  Monsieur  God-dem, 
Pourquoi  vous  passe  quand  moi  faire  '  Hem  ?'  " 

Gaieties  and 
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LOST  AND  FOUND  OFFICE*. 

"Lost,  Lost,  Lost !"—  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

O!  O  yes !  O  yes  !  give  attention,  I  prithee, 
And  property  lost  will  then  quickly  be  with  thee ; 
For  all  who  have  found  it  flock  here  to  our  station, 
And  long  to  restore  it— so  honest  the  nation ! 

ADVERTISEMENT^?^,  as  it  stands  on  our  list, 
Is  Dick  Martin's  wit — not  apparently  miss'd — 
A  very  small  lot— no  reward  sauf  I'honneur — 
Yet  sure  'twill  be  thought  of  great  use  to  the  owner. 

Next,  a  bag — the  contents,  Eldon's  prompt  expedition, 
No  worse  for  the  wear,  but  in  charming  condition ; 
Yet  we  fear,  as  the  party  must  "half  a  crown"  pay, 
His  Lordship  will  doubt — and  not  take  it  away  ! 

The  third  is  a  budget  of  honesty  found, 
And  will  be  restor'd — dropt,  we  learn,  at  Grampound — 
The  finder  (himself  an  Elector)  consents, 
And  did  so  the  moment  he  knew  its  contents  ! 
'Twill  remain  at  the  office,  amongst  all  our  store, 
To  be  claim'd,  it  may  be,  when  thf  Election  is  o'er  ! 

Fourth,  lost,  and  a  handsome  reward  all  in  gold, 
By  Subscribers,  who  still  have  their  warrants  unsold — 
A  Mine,  most  productive — on  paper  display'd — 
But  has  no  where  been  found,  since  instalments  were  paid  ! 

Fifth,  to  Builders  address'd,  is  to  ask  these  said  chaps, 
What  they've  done  with  a  place  that  still  sticks  on  the  maps; 
It  was  London  yclept— be  they  quick  in  revealing, 
Or  next  Sessions  'tis  meant  to  indict  for  concealing! 

Tis  in  vain  to  attempt  to  detail  all  the  things, 
The  virtue  of  courtiers,  the  mildness  of  kings, 
That  are  lost;  for  if  found,  and  here  loudly  proclaim'd, 
It's  a  thousand  to  one  that  they  '11  never  be  claim'd  ! 

Chronicle. 

*  See  Posting  Bill,  165,  Fleet-street. 
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DIALOGUS  HORATII  ET  LYDI^J. 

BY  A  SPORTING  COLONEL. 
"  Donee  gr  at  its  eram  tibi,"  &c.— -  HOR.  lib.  Hi.  ode  9. 

Hor. — WHILE  blest  in  thy  smiles,  and  with  thee  still  conversing, 
I  pass'd  each  dear  moment  in  love  or  rehearsing; 
You  the  Moor's  Wife,  or  Juliet,  I  Romeo,  Othello, 
By  G— d  there  was  never  so  happy  a  fellow  ! 

Lyd — While  you  were  yet  civil,  and  carried  the  farce  on, 
Nor  snubb'd  me  whenever  I  talk'd  of  a  Parson, 
Despite  your  crim.  con.-ings  and  swilling  of  stingo, 
I  'd  have  turn'd  up  my  nose  at  a  Duchess,  by  jingo! 

Hor.— Oh,  you  mean  Mrs.  W.'s  business? — I  own 

Twas  a  nuisance  that  little  affair  should  get  blown ; 
But  you  saw  by  her  letters  the  Lady  would  press — 
I  yielded — and  what  could  a  Colonel  do  less? 

Lyd. — I  refus'd  to  encourage,  you  know,  my  new  beau, 

Till  I  M  press'd  you  to  wed,  and  you  answer'd  "  No,  go." 
He  would,  and  you  wouldn't — he  sighed,  and  you  swore — 
Still  I  gave  you  till  June— and  what  girl  could  do  more  ? 

Hor.— Come,  truce  to  this  wrangling — to  make  you  amends, 

Should  I  hold  out  my  hand,  and  cry  "  Kiss  and  be  friends ! " 
Would  you  quit  that  c — s'd  Garden,  and  come  down  and  see 
How  the  Doctors  and  Nurses  get  on  with  my  knee  ? 

Lyd. — Tho'  last  week  as  I  drove  with  mamma  through  the  Park, 
I  receiv'd  a  kind  nod  from  my  reconcil'd  spark; 
As  he  jilted  me  twice,  I'd  jilt  him  ten  times  over, 
And  live  at  the  Castle  henceforward  in  clover. 

Globe  and  Traveller* 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  BUILDINGS,  STREETS,  &c.  IN  LON- 
DON AND  WESTMINSTER,  FROM  STOW,  SPEED, 
MAITLAND,  &c. 

ADDLE-STREET  is  in  old  records  called  King 
Adel-street,  from  King  Adelstan  the  Saxon. 

Aid-gate,  i.  e.  Old -gate,  was  one  of  the  four 
original  gates  of  the  city,  being  mentioned  in 
King  Edgar's  reign,  in  967.  The  late  gate  was 
re-built  in  1609. 

Ave-Mary-lane  was  so  called  in  the  Popish 
times,  from  text-writers  and  bead-makers  who 
dwelt  there. 

Barbican  took  its  name  from  a  watch  tower, 
or  burkenning,  which  stood  there,  and  destroyed 
by  Henry  III.  in  1267. 

Bloomsbury  was  anciently  a  village  named 
Lomsbury,  in  which  were  the  King's  stables,  till 
they  were  burnt  in  1354. 

Blossom's-Inn,  Lawrence-lane,  was  so  called 
from  having  for  its  sign  St.  Lawrence,  the  deacon, 
in  a  border  of  blossoms,  or  flowers. 

Bridewell,  so  called  from  its  being  near  a  spring 
called  St.  Bridget's,  or  St.  Bride's  Well,  was  for- 
merly the  King's  palace,  till,  in  1533,  Edward  VI. 
gave  it  to  the  city  as  a  workhouse  for  the  poor. 
It  was  burnt  in  1666,  and  rebuilt  in  1682. 

Change  (Old)  was  so  called  from  the  King's 
Exchange  kept  there  for  the  coining  of  bullion, 
6th  Henry  III. 

Cannon-row,  from  the  Canons  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Westminster,  who  dwelt  there. 

Charing-cross  was  so  called  from  a  cross  set  up 
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by  Edward  I.,  in  memory  of  the  Queen,  on  the 
spot  where  King  Charles's  statue  now  stands. 
Charing  was  then  a  village. 

Charter  House,  or  more  properly  Chartreux 
(so  called  from  the  monastery  which  stood  there, 
and  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.)  was  founded 
and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of  Thomas  Sutton, 
Esq.  who  purchased  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  for  13,000/.  It  was  opened  in  October, 
1614.  The  estate  is  now  above  6000/.  per  annum. 

Cheapside  derives  its  name  from  there  being  a 
market  there,  which  in  Saxon  is  a  cheap. 

Clifford's  Inn  was  a  house  granted  by  Edward  II. 
to  the  family  of  Cliffords,  and  afterwards  leased, 
and  then  sold  to  the  students  of  the  law. 

Covent  (i.  e.  Convent)  Garden,  was  formerly  a 
Garden  belonging  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Westminster.  It  was  granted  in  1552  to  John 
Earl  of  Bedford. 

Cripple-Gate  was  built  before  the  Conquest, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  cripples  who  used  to 
beg  there.  It  was  repaired  in  1633. 

Crutched  Friars  took  its  name  from  a  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII. 

Fleet  Ditch,  was  formerly  called  the  River,  or 
Fleet;  being  navigable  for  merchant  ships  as  far 
as  Holborn-bridge. 

Goodman's  fields  were  in  Stow's  time,  the 
fields  and  farm  of  one  Goodman. 

Gracechurch-  street,  formerly  Grasschurch- 
street,  was  so  called  from  grass  or  herbs  sold 
there. 

Gray's-Inn  was  a  house  belonging  to  the  Grays 
of  Wilton,  who  resided  there  from  1315,  till  the 
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reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  they  demised  it  to  the 
students  of  the  law. 

Hicks's  Hall  was  erected  for  a  Session  House 
in  1612,  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  a  mercer. 

Holborn  was  formerly  a  village  called  Old- 
bourne,  from  a  stream  which  broke  out  near  the 
place  where  the  bars  now  stand,  and  ran  down  the 
street  to  Old-bourne-bridge,  and  so  into  the  river 
of  Fleet,  now  Fleet-ditch.  This  was  long  ago 
stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  in  other  places. 
Holborn  was  first  paved  in  1535. 

House  of  Commons  was  formerly  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  being  founded  by  that  King.  It  was 
new  built  and  endowed  by  Edward  III.,  in  1347, 
and  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.,  since  which  time 
it  has  served  as  a  House  of  Parliament. 

St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  belonged  to  the 
priors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  being  the  chief 
seat  in  England  of  those  religious  knights.  ]t 
was  founded  about  the  year  1100,  and  suppressed 
32  Henry  VIII. 

King-street  was  so  called,  from  its  being  the 
King's  common  road  to  and  from  his  palace  at 
Westminster. 

Langbourn(or  Long  Stream)  was  a  great  stream 
breaking  out  of  the  ground  in  Fenchurch-street, 
which  ran  swiftly  west,  across  Grasschurch-street, 
and  down  Lombard-street,  turning  south  down 
Sharebon-lane  (so  styled  from  sharing,  or  dividing) 
ran  in  several  rills  to  the  Thames.  It  has  been 
long  stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  the  rest  of  it 
filled  up  and  paved  over. 

London  Stone :  of  the  antiquity  of  this  there 
is  no  memorial,  save  that  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
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gospel  book,  given  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
before  the  Conquest. 

Long  Acre,  in  1552,  was  a  field,  and  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Acres. 

St.  Martin's-le-grand,  so  called  from  a  large 
college  of  secular  priests,  founded  in  1056,  and 
suppressed  in  1548. 

Mark-lane  was  originally  Mart-lane,  being  a 
public  mart. 

Mewse,  so  called  from  the  King's  falcons  there 
anciently  kept,  was  new  built  for  stables,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
north  side  was  rebuilt  by  George  II. 

The  Minories  was  an  abbey  of  Nuns,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Clare,  suppressed  in  1539,  30  Henry 
VIII. 

Moor  Fields,  in  1477,  were  a  moorish  rotten 
piece  of  ground,  and  impassable  but  for  cause- 
ways, made  for  that  purpose,  and  so  continued 
till  1605. 

Paternoster-Row  was  so  called  from  the  Sta- 
tioners, or  Text-writers,  who  dwelt  there,  and 
who  wrote  and  sold  all  sorts  of  books  in  use, 
viz.  ABC,  with  the  Pater  Noster,  Ave,  Creed, 
Graces,  &c.  There  dwelt  also  turners  of  beads 
(for  Catholics),  and  they  were  called  Paternoster 
makers.  British  Press. 

ANACREONTIC. 

TO . 

I  WOULD  not  change  that  moist  and  downcast  eye 

For  all  the  fire  of  a  Circassian  slave, — 
More  charms  are  breathed  in  that  soft  trembling  sigh> 

Than  dwell  in  Harams  of  the  Indian  wave. 

Chronicle. 
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TO  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  BE  ? 

A  PETER  PINDARIC. 

"  MY  Lady's  out,  and  so,"  cried  liquorish  Betty, 

While  smiles  embellished  features  rather  pretty, 
"  I  '11  to  her  private  cupboard  run, 

And  there,  as  every  honest  servant  should, 

Treat  myself  with  a  little  something  good—- 
As I  have  often  done." 

This  was  resolved,  but  Betty  had  a  fear 

Her  prudent  mistress  might  that  day  ~\ 

Have  put  such  matters  carefully  away ; 

For  she,  as  Betty  used  to  say, 
"  Was,  like  all  Missesses,  so  very  near  !" 

But  no  such  disappointment  was  her  lot; 

The  object  of  her  hope  she  quickly  got; 

No  door  against  the  anxious  maid  was  closed, 

That  which  she  sought  was  temptingly  exposed. 

The  treasure  was,  as  you  may  well  be  sure, 

A  very  choice  and  delicate  liqueur, 

Which  Ladies,  though  they  seldom  eulogise, 

Are  often  much  disposed  to  patronise — 

Bright  as  their  eyes,  arid  as  their  bosoms  fair — 
Its  name  ought  not  to  be  expressed ; 

Its  quality  I  may  declare — 
'Twas  Hodges'  very  be&t. 

Our  heroine  snatched  it,  blushing,  from  the  shelf, 

And  filled  a  sparkling  bumper  to  herself; 

Then  raised  it  to  her  ruby  lip, 

Sipped  it  and  coughed,  then  had  another  sip ; 

Looked  slyly  round,  next  took  a  bolder  sup, 

And  then— she  fairly  drank  it  up; 

And  presently,  this  little  theft  to  smother, 

She  filled  and  swallowed,  without  pause,  another. 

All  ladies'  maids,  it  is  the  will  of  fate, 

The  habits  of  their  betters  imitate. 
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A  pleasing  glow  was  spread  through  Betty's  frame; 
But  soon  sensations  very  different  came — 
Throbs,  pinches,  dire  varieties  of  pain, 
Disturb  her  inwardly.     Her  burning  brain 
Can  nothing  whisper  to  tlie  tortured  thief 
To  bring  relief. 

While  Betty  suffered  such  repeated  shocks, 

Her  mistress,  home  returning,  loudly  knocks. 

'Twas  past  dissembling;  much  against  her  will, 

Poor  Betty  owned  that  "  she  was  very  ill." 

"  With  what?  Quick!  tell  me — what,  I  say — come  come." 

"  O !"  sighed  the  maiden,  "  ma'am !  my  stom — my  stom — !" 

"  Good  heavens !''  the  lady  cries,  with  mournful  face, 

"  You  've  had  the  bottle  from  my  dressing-case  ! 

Speak,  for  your  life." — "  Forgive  me,"  Betty  said, 

"  I  have." — "  Then  you  are  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Haste  for  a  surgeon,  John,  look  sharp,  man— jump — 

Tell  Doctor  Probe  to  bring  his  stomach-pump. 

Poor  foolish  girl — you  '11  never  be  a  wise  one ; 

Why,  child,  you  have  been  drinking  mortal  poison." 

Here  Betty  fainted  at  the  awful  sound, 

And,  swooning,  sunk  exhausted  on  the  ground. 

She  wakes  to  find  the  instrument  of  Jukes 

(O  !  name  sublime  !  -^ 

Ordain'd  to  chime 

With  what  his  pump  suggests  for  rhyme) 
Forced  down  her  throat,  while  gently-breathed  rebukes 
Fall  from  her  mistress. — Soon  'tis  understood, 
Even  the  pump  can  do,  alas  !  no  good. 

A  pious  matron  volunteered  to  stay 

With  Betty  through  the  night,  to  soothe  aud  pray; 

To  scream,  the  sufferer  now  had  no  capacity, 
Or,  as  Majendie  has  been  heard  to  say, 
Of  the  nailed  dog's  howl  on  the  second  day, 

There  was  a  shocking  failure  of  "vivacity." 

The  sufferer  thought  no  more  to  go  down  stairs, 
And  tried  to  listen  to  the  matron's  prayers. 
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Resolved  terrestrial  objects  to  despise, 
To  every  solemn  strain  she  sobb'd  "  Amen," 
Owned  she  had  sinned,  and  wrung  her  hands — and  then 

Turned  up  her  eyes. 

"  The  moment  fast  approaches,  when  my  sight 
Must  be  for  ever  closed  in  awful  night !" 
So  Betty  said,  when  speaking  to  her  friend, 
Thinking  of  Heaven,  and  on  her  latter  end, 
She  whisper  7d — be  her  language  ne'er  forget — 
"  The  moment  comes  when  I  must  go  to  pot." 

The  hours  of  darkness  fled,  and  morn  arrived, 
When  Betty's  mistress,  finding  she  survived, 
Gave  her  this  counsel,  in  reproachful  tone, 
Which,  less  than  aught  that  she  had  lately  known, 

Partook  of  the  pathetic — 
"  Your  life  is  safe — your  torture  o'er, 
But  act  as  you  have  done  no  more ; 
Knowing  you  tippled  on  a  former  day, 
To  physic  you,  last  evening,  in  your  way 

I  put — a  strong  emetic.1"  Courier. 
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THE  superstitious  regard  of  sailors  for  the 
small  bird  called  the  stormy  petrel,  arises  from 
their  belief  that  these  animals  follow  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  the  souls  of  the  seamen 
that  are  lost  in  tempests,  and  carrying  them  to 
the  bosom  of  their  Creator.  I  have  heard  ship- 
masters seriously  entreat  their  passengers  not  to 
kill  or  annoy  these  winged  servants  of  Heaven. 

— Howisoris  Sketches,  Sunday  Monitor. 
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MAY-DAY  IN  LONDON. 

FORMERLY  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropo- 
lis used  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  to  fetch 
May  from  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  return  with 
it  in  triumph.  They  had  dances  round  May-poles 
in  the  streets.  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft,  in  Leadenhall-street,  is  so  called  from  a 
pole,  or  shaft,  which  used  to  be  set  up  there  on 
May-day,  higher  than  the  church-steeple.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Chaucer.  Another,  alluded  to  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  flourished  in  the  Strand, 
up  to  a  late  period.  A  third  must  have  been  set 
up  in  May-fair,  where  a  fair,  which  still  gives  its 
name  to  the  spot,  was  held  for  fifteen  days.  Such 
long  holidays  are  not  desirable,  nor  great  fairs 
either.  But  our  ancestors,  who  took  many  plea- 
sures, were  not  less  industrious  at  other  times 
than  we ;  and  they  were  healthier  and  stronger. 
"  In  the  holidays  all  the  summer,"  says  old  Stowe, 
"  the  youths  are  exercised  in  leaping,  dancing, 
shooting,  wrestling,  casting  the  stone,  and  prac- 
tising their  shields.  The  maidens  trip  with  their 
timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as  they  can  well  see." 
The  court  of  the  romantic  and  stately  Elizabeth 
was  as  dancing  an  one  as  that  of  Charles  IT. ; 
and  much  more  addicted  to  rural  holidays.  At 
present,  all  our  poetry  is  in  books." 

Several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the 
decline  of  May-day  throughout  England,  and  for 
its  total  fall  in  the  metropolis.  The  only  real 
ones,  however,  are  the  growth  of  trade  in  the  first 
instance;  that  of  fanaticism  afterwards;  and 
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finally,  the  conquest  of  this  island  by  the  pre- 
tended politeness  and  reasoning  spirit  of  the 
French,  which  rendered  us  unpoetical  and  effe- 
minate. It  is  curious,  that  the  most  Mght  and 
dancing  nations  should  have  conspired  to  put  an 
end  to  our  merriment;  but  so  it  was.  The  Pari- 
sian gentry  could  sooner  baulk  our  naturally 
graver  temper,  and  pique  it  on  being  as  reason- 
able as  themselves,  than  they  could  stop  the 
out-of-door  pastimes  of  their  own  Boulevards  and 
provinces.  Our  dancing  was  now  to  be  confined, 
like  a  sick  person,  to  its  apartment.  We  might 
have  as  much  gallantry  as  we  pleased  in  a  private 
way  (a  permission,  of  which  our  turn  of  mind  did 
not  allow  us  to  avail  ourselves,  to  the  extent  of 
our  teachers) ;  but  none  in  a  more  open  and  in- 
nocent one.  All  our  ordinary  pleasures  were  to 
be  sedentary.  We  were  to  shew  our  refinement 
by  being  superior  to  every  rustic  impulse ;  and 
do  nothing  but  doubt,  and  be  gentlemanly,  and 
afraid  of  committing  ourselves.  Men  of  all  parties, 
opinions,  and  characters,  united  to  substitute  this 
false  politeness  and  quiescence  to  the  higher 
spirit  of  old  English  activity.  The  trader  was 
too  busy  for  pastime ;  the  dissenter  too  serious  ; 
the  sceptic  too  philosophical ;  the  gentleman  too 
high-bred ;— and,  like  master  like  man,  appren- 
tices became  too  busy,  like  their  employers ;  the 
dissenter  must  stop  the  dancing  of  the  village ; 
the  philosophers  were  too  much  occupied  with 
reading  Plato,  to  remember  that  he  was  equally 
for  cultivating  mind  and  body;  and  the  footman 
must  be  as  genteel  as  his  master,  and  have  a 
spirit  above  clownish  gambols.  It  is  equally 
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difficult  to  conceive  Addison  and  Shaftsbury  en- 
tering warmly  into  the  sports  of  a  neighbourhood, 
or  Hume  and  Wesley,  or  Abraham  Newland  and 
my  Lord  Chesterfield.  There  is  a  paper  in  the 
Spectator  (written  however,  not  by  Addison  but 
his  friend  Budgell)  warning  the  fair  sex  not  to  go 
into  the  fields  in  May,  lest  it  should  be  danger- 
ous to  their  virtue.  A  polite  and  ingenuous  ad- 
monition! As  if  they  could  not  stop  in  town,  and 
do  worse.  Let  us  be  assured,  that  a  taste  for 
Nature  will  do  none  of  us  harm.  What  it  finds 
strong  in  us,  it  will  strengthen.  What  it  finds 
weak,  it  will  at  least  divide  and  render  graceful. 
When  Sir  Richard  Steele  retired  into  the  country, 
after  all  his  experience  of  the  town  and  mankind, 
he  found  no  recreation  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
setting  the  young  rustics  upon  their  sports  and 
races.  Some  have  wondered,  why  there  is  no 
Shakspeare  now-a-days.  It  is  lucky  for  us  that 
we  have  had  one ;  and  I  think  we  may  reasonably 
wait  some  centuries  for  another.  It  will  cost  the 
world  a  great  deal  of  change  and  variety.  But  if 
we  had  no  such  writers  as  we  had  in  Shakspeare 's 
time,  one  of  the  reasons  is,  that  we  have  no  such 
variety  in  our  manners  to  draw  upon ;  and  what 
variety  we  could  have,  we  do  not  choose  to 
revive.  Knowledge  is  more  diffused;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  learning  the  way  to  be  wiser,  if  we 
do  not  take  it  ?  Almost  every  poet  now  belongs 
either  to  town  or  country.  If  to  the  town,  he 
knows,  or  feels,  nothing  of  the  country.  If  to 
the  country,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  town.  I 
speak  of  him  according  to  his  books.  Our  authors 
are  poor  in  images ;  have  no  costume,  no  move- 
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merit;  nothing  that  implies  a  healthy  possession 
of  all  their  faculties,  physical  as  well  as  mental. 
They  are  sovereigns  of  petty  districts,  not  a  gal- 
lant aristocracy  ruling  over  all  England  ;  not 

A  thousand  demigods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full. 

The  poetry  of  Shakspeare's  time  represents  the 
age  and  the  whole  nation.  There  are  pelting 
villages  in  it,  as  well  as  proud  cities ;  forests,  as 
well  as  taverns.  There  are  gardens  and  camps ; 
courts  of  kings  and  mobs  of  cobblers ;  and  every 
variety  of  human  life  ;  its  pains  and  its  pastimes ; 
business  and  holiday;  our  characters,  minds, 
bodies,  and  estates.  Its  persons  are  not  all 
obliged  to  be  monotonous  ;  to  have  but  one  idea 
or  character  to  sustain,  and  find  that  a  heavy 
one.  Its  heroines  can  venture  to  "  run  on  the 
green-sward,"  as  well  as  figure  in  a  great  scene. 
Its  heroes  are  not  afraid  of  laughing  and  being 
companionable.  Nothing  that  has  a  spirit  of 
health  in  it,  a  heart  to  feel,  and  lungs  to  give  it 
utterance,  was  thought  alien  to  a  noble  humanity ; 
and  therefore  the  "sage  and  serious  Spenser" 
can  make  his  very  creation  laugh  and  leap  at  the 
coming  of  a  holiday;  and  introduce  May,  the 
flowery  beauty,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
couple  of  demigods. 

Lord !  how  all  creatures  laught  when  her  they  spide ; 
And  leapt  and  daunc't,  as  they  had  ravisht  beene; 
And  Cupid  self  about  her  fluttred  all  in  greene. 

Let  us  see  what  a  picture  we  make  of  this  now 
in  London. 
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Then  came  dark  May,  the  darkest  maid  on  ground, 
Deckt  with  no  dainties  of  the  season's  pride, 

And  throwing  soot  oat  of  lier  lap  around. 
Having  grown  scorn'd,  on  no  one  she  did  ride, 

Much  less  on  gods;  who  once  on  either  side 
Supported  her,  like  to  their  sovereign  queen. 

•Lord !  how  the  sweeps  all  grinn'd,  when  her  they  spied, 
And  leapt  and  -daanc't,  as  they  had  scorched  been  ! 

And  Jack  himself  about  her  lumber'd  all  in  green. 

Such  is  May-day  in  London,— once  the  gayest 
of  its  holidays,  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  a 
pleasant  prospect  and  retrospect,  perhaps  for 
half  the  year.  May  was  the  central  object  of 
one  half  the  year,  as  Christmas  was  of  the  other. 
Neither  is  scarcely  worth  mention  now. 

The  celebration  of  May  in  the  country  is  almost 
as  little  attended  to.  The  remoter  the  scene 
from  London,  the  more  it  flourishes.  In  some 
villages  a  pole  is  set  up,  but  there  is  no  dance. 
In  others,  the  boys  go  about  begging  with  gar- 
lands, and  do  nothing  else.  A  lump  of  half-dead 
bluebells  and  primroses  is  sent  in  at  your  door, 
to  remind  you  that  May  was  once  a  festival. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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YET  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot; 

Nature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot: 

With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part, 

Say  xvhat  can  Chloe  want? — She  wants  a  heart. 

She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought, 

But  never,  never  reach'd  one  gen'rous  thought: 

Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever: 

So  very  reasonable,  so  unmov'd, 

As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  lov'd. — POPE.         Examiner. 
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A  LAW  CASE. 
On,  Harriette,  Harriette !  Paphian  lass  I 

Whose  pretty  fictions  read  by  all  the  world  are- 
Say,  black-eyed  gipsy,  what  hath  come  to  pass, 

That  'gainst  thy  moral  page  anathemas  now  hurl'd  ^re? 
Thy  moral  page !     Yes,  teacher  of  morality  ! 

So  saith  thy  publisher,  John  Joseph  Sto'ckhead; 
And  he's  a  man  who  shudders  at  venality ; 
And  as  for  telling  lies,  and  such  rascality, 

Whoever  thinks  him  capable — must  be  a  blockhead  I 
John  Joseph  Stockhead,  t'other  day, 
Was  call'd  upon  for  satisfaction — 
Not  in  the  sense  which  rival  gay 

Call  out  each  other, 
With  sword  and  pistol,  and  what  not, 

Making  a  pother, 
But  as  defendant  in  an  action-, 

Where,  how  e'er  great  the  ills  of  court, 
And  whatsoe'er  might  be  the  sport, 
His  life  was  safe — at  least,  he'd  not  be  shot . 
And  no:v  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel  read  his  brief, 

And  comments  made  on  said  John  Joseph's  fume — 
His  vile  dishonesty — his  want  of  shame — 
His  baseness  and  unmanly  prostitution! 
Which,  when  applied  to  one  so  pure,  exceeds  belief! 
In  short,  he  spoke  of  him,  as  one 
Who  a  long  course  of  infamy  had  run, 

Arid  whom  to  come  in  contact  with,  was  absolute  pollution  ! 
But  had  you  seen  John's  self-applauding  look, 

When  on  his  legs  he  got  to  make  reply, 
Or  heard  the  line  of  argument  he  took, 

To  overturn  so  vile  a  calumny, 
And  prove  how  truly  moral  was  the  book  ! 

How  pure  the  author  !  and  her  task  how  grand 
To  teach  mankind,  that  all  might  understand 
(By  seeing  vice  held  up  to  public  view) 
How  to  avoid  and  dread  its  influence  too ! 
You  must  have  thought  a  saint  stood  there  before  ye, 
Or  Joseph's  prototype,  so  fam'd  in  story; 
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In  short,  John  Joseph  show'd,  by  many  a  sign, 
That  Harriette's  book  could  boast  an  origin  divine  ! 
Whilst  modest  Joseph  thus  the  time  beguil'd, 
The  Jury  star'd — the  Court  and  Counsel  smil'd, — 
But  listen'd,  ne'ertheless,  with  mute  attention, 
To  hear  his  wondrous  wit  and  keen  invention. 
"  Pray  what's  our  crime,"  said  he  (if  crime  it  be), 

"  Which  we've  committed  'gainst  this  Mister  Blower  ? 
We  say,  he  us'd  the  w  for  the  v, 

In  making  love  to  little  Fanny ! 
What  then  ?  'tis  only  making  rather  free 

With  the  King's  English,  like  his  betters: — 
Have  not  all  cockneys  a  prescriptive  right 

Thus  to  transpose  their  letters? 
Surely  I  need  not  tell  this  cockney  bore 
That  all  his  ancestors  did  so  before, 

His  dad  and  mam,  granddad  and  granny ! — 
A  LIBEL,  oh?  I  vow  it  shocks  me  quite — 

"  John  Joseph  Stockhead  to  be  charg'd  with  libel ! 

The  man  who  regularly  reads  the  Bible  ! 

The  man  who  once  was  Kenyon's  bosom  friend, 

Whilst  editing  the  now  defunct  True  Briton  ! 
The  man,  whose  pious  labours  ever  tend 
To  serve  the  church  and  state — their  cause  befriend — 

And  never  shrinks,  whatever  job  is  hit  on  ! 
Indeed,  'twould  cut  me  to  the  very  heart, 

If  loyalty  and  truth,  like  mine,  were  doubted  ! 
But  conscious  Virtue  well  sustains  her  part, 
And  tells  me  that  my  foes,  with  all  their  art, 

By  Judge  and  Jury  will  be  quickly  scouted  !" 
He  ceas'd— then  took  a  pinch  of  snuff — 

And  round  the  Court  he  look'd,  with  grin  complacent, 
But  it  was  evident  enough, 

John  Joseph's  thoughts,  just  then,  were  far  from  pleasant. 
The  Judge  some  comments  made  upon  the  case, — 

The  Jury  found  their  verdict  in  a  minute, 

Three  Hundred  Pounds  awarding  Mr.  Blower  ! 
John  Joseph  Stockhead  drew  a  dismal  face, 

Without  one  gleam  of  conscious  virtue  in  it, — 

Ran  out  of  Court,  and  ne'er  was  heard  of  more  ! 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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SAXON  IDOLS  WORSHIPPED  IN  ENGLAND, 

WHENCE  THE  NAMES  OF  OUR  DAYS  ARE  DERIVED. 

1.  THE  Idol  of  tJie  SUN,  from  which  Sunday  is 
derived,  among  the  Latins  dies  Solis,  was  placed 
in  a  temple  and  adored  and  sacrificed  to.  He  was 
represented  like  a  man  half  naked,  with  his  face 
like  the  sun,  holding  a  burning  wheel  with  both 
hands  on  his  breast,  signifying  his  course  round 
the  world ;  and  by  its  fiery  gleams,  the  light  and 
heat  wherewith  he  warms  and  nourisheth  all  things. 

2.  The  Idol  of  the  MOON,  from  which  cometh 
our  Monday — dies  Lunce,   anciently  MooNcfai/: 
this  idol  appears  strangely  singular,  being  habited 
in  a  short  coat  like  a  man :  her  holding  a  moon, 
expresses  what  she  is,  but  the  reason  of  her  short 
coat  and  long-eared  cap  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

3.  Tuisco,  the  most  ancient  and  peculiar  god  of 
the  Germans,  represented  in  his  garment  of  a  skin, 
according  to  their  ancient  manner  of  clothing; 
next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  they  paid  their  adora- 
tion to  this  idol,  and  dedicated  the  next  day  to 
him ;  from  which  our  Tuesday  is  derived,  anciently 
Tuisday,  called  in  Latin  dies  Martis.     But  this 
idol  is  very  unlike  Mars,  whom  Woden  much 
nearer  resembles  than  he  does  Mercury. 

4.  Woden  was   a  valiant    prince    among  the 
Saxons ;  his  image  was  prayed  to  for  victory  over 
their  enemies,  which  if  they  obtained,  they  usually 
sacrificed  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  to  him. 
Our  Wednesday  is  derived  from  him,  anciently 
WovENSday.    The  northern  histories  make  him 
the  father  of  Thor,  and  Friga  to  be  his  wife. 

5.  Thor  was  placed  in  a  large  hall,  sitting  on  a 
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bed,  canopied  over,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  bis 
head,  and  twelve  stars  over  it,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  the  right  hand ;  to  him  was  attributed  the  power 
over  both  heaven  and  earth,  and,  that  as  he  was 
pleased  or  displeased,  he  could  send  thunder, 
tempests,  plagues,  &c.  or  fair  seasonable  weather, 
and  cause  fertility.  From  him  our  Ttiursday  de- 
rives its  name,  anciently  TH OR sday  ;  among  the 
Romans,  dies  Jovis,  as  this  idol  may  be  substituted 
for  Jupiter. 

6.  Friga— this    idol  represented  both   sexes, 
holding  a  drawn  sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  a 
bow  in  the  left,  denoting  that  women  as  well  as 
men  should  fight  in  time  of  need :  she  was  gene- 
rally taken  for  a  goddess,  and  was  reputed  the 
giver  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  causer  of  love  and 
amity.     Her  day  of  worship  was  called  by  the 
Saxons,  FRIG E-D AEG,  now  Friday,  dies  Veneris; 
but  the  habit  and  weapons  of  this  figure  have  a 
resemblance  of  Diana  rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Seater  stood  on  the  prickly  back  of  a  perch : 
he  was  thin-visaged,  and  long-haired,  with  a  long 
beard,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  carrying  a 
pail  of  water  in  his  right  hand,  wherein  are  fruit 
and  flowers ;  and  holding  up  a  wheel  in  his  left ; 
and  his  coat  tied  with  a  long  girdle :  his  standing 
on  the   sharp  fins  of  this  fish,   signified  to  the 
Saxons,  that  by  worshipping  him  they  should 
pass  through  all  dangers  unhurt;  by  his  girdle 
flying  both  ways  was  shown  the  Saxons'  freedom, 
and  by  the  pail  with  fruit  and  flowers,  was  denoted 
that  he  would  nourish  the  earth.     From  him,  or 
from  the  Rojnan  Deity  SATURN  comes  Saturday, 
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CURIOUS  COINCIDENCES. 

TUNE— 7,"  Over  the  Water  to  Charley" 

'Tis  curious  to  find  in  this  overgrown  town, 

While  through  its  long  streets  we  are  dodging, 
That  many  a  man  is  in  trade  settled  down, 

Whose  name  don't  agree  with  his  lodging  !  1 ! 
For  instance,  Jack  Munday  in  Friday-street  dwells, 

Mr.  Pitt  in  F az>court  is  residing ; 
Mr.  White,  in  JB/ac&'s-buildings,  green-grocery  sells, 

While  East  in  TFesf-square  is  abiding. 

Mr.  Lamb  in  Red  Lion-street  perks  up  his  head, 

To  Lamb's  Conduit  street  Lion  goes  courting; 
Mf.  Boxer  at  Ba«/e-bridge  hires  a  bed, 

While  Moon  is  in  Ston-street  disporting ; 
Bill  Brown  up  to  Green-street  to  live  now  is  gone, 

In  Stanhope-mews  Dennett  keeps  horses — 
Doctor  Low  lives  in  HzgA-street,  Saint  Mary-le-bone, 

In  Brown-street  one  Johnny  White's  door  sees. 

But  still  much  more  curious  it  is,  when  the  streets 

Accord  with  the  names  of  their  tenants; 
And  yet  with  such  curious  accordance  one  meets, 

In  taking  a  town-tour  like  Pennant's. 
For  instance,  in  Crown-street,  George  King  you  may  note,. 

To  Booth,  in  May-fair,  you  go  shopping; 
And  Porter,  of  Brewer-street,  rows  in  a  boat 

To  Waters  of  .Rit?er-street,  Wapping  ! 

Mr.  Sparrow  in  Bird-street  has  feather'd  his  nest, 

Mr.  Archer  in  Bo.T-street  woos  Sally ; 
Mr.  Windham  in  4^-street  gets  zephyr'd  to  rest, 

Mr.  Dancer  resides  in  Ba/^-alley. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  Finsbury  fixes  his  views, 

Mrs.  Foot e  in  Shoe-lane  works  at  carding ; 
Mr.  Hawke  has  a  residence  close  to  the  Mews, 

And  Winter  puts  up  in  Spring-garden. 
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In  Orange-street,  Lemon  vends  porter  and  ale, 

In  .ff«r>-street,  Jack  Deer  keeps  a  stable ; 
In  Hill-street,  located,  you'll  find  Mr.  Dale, 

In  Blue  Anchor-row,  Mr.  Cable. 
In  Knight  Rider-street,  you've  both  Walker  and  Day, 

In  Cas//e-street,  Champion  and  Spearman ; 
In  Blackman-street,  Lillywhite  makes  a  display, 

In  Cheapside  lives  sweet  Mrs.  Dearman. 
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In  Paradise-row,  Mr.  ./idam  sells  figs, 

Ere,  in  Apple-tree  yard,  rooms  has  taken; 
Mr.  Coft-man,  in  .Fo%-street,  fits  you  with  wigs, 

In  Hog-lane  you  call  upon  Bacon. 
Old  Homer  in  Gree/c-street,  sells  barrels  and  staves, 

While  Pope  in  Cross-lane,  is  a  baker; 
In  Liquorpond-street,  Mr.  Drinkzvater  shaves, 

In  Coovlane  lives  A.  Veal,  undertaker ! 

My  jumbles  and  jingles  I've  now  written  down, 

But  if  for  their  meaning  you  teaze  me—- 
That they  really  have  none,  1  must  candidly  own, 

And  silence  will  therefore  best  please  me. 
If  not  witty,  or  curious,  they'll  answer,  I  ween, 

To  get  me  "  ask'd  out"  by  great  ninnies — 
And  out  of  the  firm  of  some  new  Magazine 

Procure  me  a  couple  of  guineas. 

European  Magazine. — New  Series. 


STEALING. 

A  JOHNIAN,  now  deceased,  one  day  met  a 
Trinity  man,  walking  under  the  piazza  of  Neville's 
Court,  of  whom  he  had  some  knowledge.  Going 
suddenly  up  to  the  Trinitarian,  he  addressed  him 
with, — "  Sir,  you  are  a  thief!"  The  Trinitarian, 
all  astonishment  at  the  tone  in  which  the  accusa- 
tion was  made,  demanded  an  explanation .  "  Sir," 
answered  the  Johnian,  smiling,  "  You  steal  from 
the  sun" — Facetice  Cantabrigiensis. 
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JUDICIAL  DIGNITIES  FROM  1660  TO  1825. 
I.  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 

Robert  Forster    Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

Robert  Hyde   Do.  Do. 

John  Keyling Do.  of  King's  Bench. 

Matthew  Hale     Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Richard  Rainsford Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

William  Scraggs Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 


Edmund  Saunders 
Sir  George  Jefferies 
Edward  Herbert 

t  Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  ar.d 
Robert  Wright     2      Exchequer,  and  Chief  Justice  of 

*      Common  Pleas. 
John  Holt 

Thomas  Parker   Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

John  Pratt  Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

Robert  Raymond 
Philip  Yorke 

William  Lee    Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

Dudley  Ryder 
William  Murray 

Lloyd  Kenyon Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Edmund  Law 

Charles  Abbott •     Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

II.  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS. 

Orlando  Bridgeman     •  -  •  •     Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
John  Vaughan 
Francis  North 

Francis  Pembertou Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

Thomas  Jones Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

Henry  Bedingfield Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

Robert  Wright    Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

Edward  Herbert 
Henry  Pollexfen 
George  Treby 
Thomas  Tower 
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Peter  King  Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

,,  (  Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench,  and 

' '  *      Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer. 
Thomas  Reeve    Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

John  Willis 

Charles  Pratt 

John  Eardley  Wilraot  •  •  •     Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. . 

William  De  Grey 

Alexander  Wedderburne 

T,  t  Puisne  Baron  and  Chief  Baron  of 

JamesEJre —  "{      Exchequer. 

Richard  Pepper  Arden   •  •     Master  of  the  Rolls. 

James  Mansfield 

~.,,  <  Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  and 

Vicary  Gibbs J      Chief  Ba&ron  of  Exchequer. 

Robert  Dallas Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

Robert  Gifford 

William  D.  Best *     Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

III.  CHIEF  BARONS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

Orlando  Bridgeman 
Matthew  Hale 

Edward  Turner   •  ••  Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

William  Montague Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Edward  Atkyns Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Robert  Atkyns    •  Puisne  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

Edward  Ward 

Thomas  Bury •  Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

James  Montague Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Robert  Eyre    Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

Jeffery  Gilbert     •  Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Thomas  Pengelly 

James  Reynolds  ........  Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

John  Cornyn    ••'••• Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Edmund  Probyn Puisne  Judge  of  King's  Bench. 

Thomas  Parker    Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Sydney  Stafford  Smythe  •  •  Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 
John  Skynner 

James  Eyre • Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Archibald  Macdonald 

Alexander  Thomson   •  •  •  •  Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

Richard  Richards    •  Puisne  Baron  of  Exchequer. 

William  Alexander  New  Times. 
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BILL  OF  FARE. 

OUR  Goldsmith  once,  on  Scarron's  plan, 
Dish'd  up  his  favourites,  man  by  man  : 
Why  shouldn't  zve  devote  a  page 
To  give  the  worthies  of  the  age 
Names,  which  we  wish  may  last  as  long 
.As  Edmund  Burke's  of  Brains  and  Tongue. 

Well  then,  we  prove  by  such  a  rule 

Sir  Harcourt  Lees  an  Orange  Fool ; 

And  surely  every  one  must  feel 

Our  Secretary's  Orange  Peel; 

'Tis  plainer,  or  at  least  as  plain, 

That  a  Green  Goose  is  Mr.  Hayne ; 

And  his  fair  mistress,  past  dispute, 

Merits  the  title  of  Calf's  Foote; 

That  yellow  sauce  is  Mr.  Lambton, 

We  hold  it  useless  here  to  cram  down  ; 

Or  yet  to  prove  St.  Al ban's  heir 

Vol  au  vent  a  la  financitre  ; 

As  Mrs.  Coutts  is,  I  am  sure, 

Un  veritable  puits  d' amour; 

Next  who  can  doubt  but  lazzaroui, 

That  Petersham  is  Macaroni  ? 

Calf's  head  will  Curtis  paint  as  well 

As  Martin  Mulet  au  naturel; 

Hughes  Ball  is  civet,  and  we  know 

Luttrell  is  epigramme  d'agneau; 

Nugent  is  Ox  Rump ;  and  some  scenes 

At  Eton  prove  its  lads  Young  Greens. 

Rae  Wilson  's  thought  by  many  folk 

A  wild  Jerusalem  artichoke; 

And  Wilberforce's  saints  so  silly 

Bons  Chretiens  (I  should  like  them  grilles); 

Sefton  is  Whip,  and  few  deny 

That  Newgate's  patron  is  a  Fry; 

And  no  one  would  be  held  to  flatter 

Who  called  Macaulay  Zacharine  matter. 
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We  surely,  without  much  ado, 
May  vote  the  Catholics  Irish  stew; 
And  dunces  those  must  be,  who  ask  one 
Why  Battier 's  mouton  a  la  Gasconne. 
The  Chancellor,  who  weeps  like  Werter, 
At  home  isponlet  a  la  tartare; 
And  every  living  soul  acknowledges 
The  Oxford  dumplings  Heads  of  Colleges; 
As  all  our  readers  on  their  life  will 
Swear  that  the  present  Rhymer's 

TRIFLE. 
News  of  Literature. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  late  Dr.  Clarke  thus  apostrophizes  his 
native  country  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Travels, 
and  few  men  have  seen  more  of  the  world : 

"  Oh,  England !  decent  abode  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  and  decorum !— Oh,  blessed-  asylum 
of  all  that  is  worth  having  upon  earth! — Oh, 
sanctuary  of  religion  and  of  liberty  for  the  whole 
civilized  world  ! — It  is  only  in  viewing  the  state 
of  other  countries  that  thy  advantages  can  be 
duly  estimated  ! — May  thy  sons,  who  have  'fought 
the  good  fight/  but  know  and  guard  what  they 
possess  in  thee ! — Oh,  land  of  happy  firesides  and 
cleanly  hearths,  and  domestic  peace ;  the  cradle 
of  heroes,  the  asylum  of  innocence,  the  bulwark 
of  private  security  and  public  honour ! 

«  i  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee.'  " 

British  Press.. 
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GREAT  ENGLISH  FAMILIES. 

OUR  Irish  neighbours  seem  to  know  more  of 
the  history  of  our  great  families  than  we  ourselves 
know.  We  wish  all  of  these  families  could  boast 
as  honourable  an  origin  as  that  of  the  two  alluded 
to  in  the  following  extract,  from  a  speech,  by  Mr. 
Brie,  in  The  Dublin  Morning  Register : — 

Some  of  the  greatest  Statesmen  of  England — 
her  Ministers — her  Cardinals— her  Nobles— her 
Military  and  Naval  Commanders,  were  the  sons 
of  butchers,  blacksmiths,  and  what  was  still  more 
remarkable,  of  tailors  [a  laugh].  And  those  high 
honours  were  won  by  "  the  lower  orders  in  popish 
and  slavish  times"  [a  laugh  and  applause].  In 
our  own  times,  the  same  thing  took  place  in  Ire- 
land; some  of  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most 
able  of  her  public  men,  were  the  sons  of  humble 
people :  her  Yelvertons,  and  her  Currans,  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  "those  nobles  of  nature" 
attained,  as  they  deserved,  the  highest  honours ; 
had  their  fathers  been  Catholics,  they  would  have 
lived  and  died  in  obscurity.  In  England  the  case 
stood  exactly  in  the  same  position,  The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  the  son  of  a  coal-dealer  or  coal- 
heaver  [a  laugh].  It  was  true  his  Lordship,  to 
the  present  day,  looked  like  a  stout-built  coal- 
heaver  himself  [a  laugh].  The  father  of  a  Mini- 
ster, and  a  steady  opponent  to  the  Catholics, 
tended  bricklayers  [a  laugh].  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  his  early  days,  worked  with  Popish  hodmen, 
from  Ireland,  and  the  only  difference  between  Sir 
Robert  and  his  fellow-labourers  was  this,  that  the 
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Irish  labourer  carried  up  the  hod  with  courage 
and  activity,  while  poor  Peel  was  extremely  slow 
and  timid  [a  laugK].  Did  he  mention  those  things 
for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  upon  those  high  and 
distinguished  persons  ?  It  would  not  become  him 
to  do  so.  No—he  confessed,  he  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  those  men  with  delight  and  hope— he 
admired  their  talents— he  gloried  in  their  success ; 
for,  in  spite  of  politics,  he  entertained  for  them 
the  natural  partiality  of  a  fellow  plebeian  [a  laugh]. 
He  noticed  the  facts,  in  order  to  convince  his  fel- 
low-countrymen who  stood  around  him,  that  ac- 
cident or  merit  might,  by  possibility,  gain  for 
their  children,  as  well  as  for  the  children  of  their 
Protestant  neighbours,  the  honours  and  rewards 
of  their  country ;  but  as  the  law  stood,  the  gate 
of  preferment  was  closed  against  the  Catholic, 
however  great  might  be  his  services,  or  fortunate 
his  achievements ;  he  was  estopped  by  the  laws — 
he  was  doomed,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  wear 
nis  barren  and  faded  honours  in  obscurity  and 
degradation,  and  to  go  down  to  his  grave  an  affect- 
ing instance  of  the  injustice  of  his  country. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  Chronicle. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

AN  IRREGULAR  PINDARIC. 

WHILE  Kean  in  vain,  at  Drury-lane, 

Of  Beaux  solicits  pardon, 
Fair  Foote  attracts  a  brilliant  train 

Of  Belles  to  Covent-garden.* 

Millennium  comes !  The  moral  town, 

Blest  symptom  of  regeneration  ! 
Already  hoots  adultery  down, 

And  cries  up  "  simple  fornication." 

*  "A  full  moiety  of  the  dress  circle  was  composed  of  Ladies." 
Globe  and  Traveller  Critique. 
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SECOND  NATURE; 

OR,  THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

A  PETER-PINDARIC. 

Natwam  expelles  fure&,  tamen  usque  recurret."— HOR. 

THE  ruling  passion  in  mankind, 

Like  instinct  in  the  brute,  you'll  find  — 

His  creatures  so  great  Jove  endows — 
And  as  'twas  truly  said  of  yore, 
If  you  turn  nature  out  of  door, 

She'll  creep  in  at  the  windows. 
But  vice  or  weakness  in  the  man 
Is  not  true  nature — No,  nor  can 

It  ever  so  be  reckoned ; 
But  'tis,  as  PASCA  hath  declar'd, 
A.  habit,  and  the.  things  compar'.d, 

This  habit's  nature-second. 
A  Tale  in  point — none  will  deny  it— 
I'll  shortly  tell,  and  then  apply  it : 

A  man,  enamour'd  of  his  cat, 
Would  wed  her,  as  they  say— 

A  cat  for  wife  !  no  wonder  that, 

It  happens  every  day  ! 

But  first  he  thought  it  mete,  and  he  had  cause, 
To  shave  her  whiskers,  and  cut  off  her  claws. 

"  Why  not  a  cat  a  woman  made? 
And  why  my  wishes  smother? 

Men's  wives  have  turned  out  cats,"  he  said, 

"  And  one  good  turn  deserves  another !" 
He  told  his  mind — said  what  he  wanted — 
The  Powers  were  kind — his  prayer  was  granted. 

Full  many  weeks,  a  better  wife 

Ne'er  sweeten'd  matrimonial  life, 
All  downy  charms  were  in  her, 

Except  some  swearing  now  and  then, 

And  putting  forth  her  talons  ten 
When  there  wassA  for  dinner. 
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But  happiness  is  not  etern, 

Not  e'en  in  marriage,  as  we  learn, 
So  here— for  tho'  as  lady  she  was  clever, 
'Tis  hard  to  act  a  character  for  ever. 
The  honey-moon  was  o'er^  and  in  that  case 
'Tis  said  in  families  some  change  takes  place : 

One  night — omitting  what  should  not  be  read — 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  house — 

She  leapt  all-fours  out  of  her  husband's  bed, 
In  hot  pursuit  of  what — a  mouse  ! 

Sad  change  indeed,  but  not  uncommon, 

A  cat  she  proved,  and  not  a  woman  ! 

What  Nature  did  in  case  of  Puss, 

We  see  in  those  who  make  more  fuss ; 

And  yet  we  marvel,  when  the  tale 

Proves  force  of  habit  will  prevail. 

Take  from  Newcastle  one,  whose  lot 

Shall  be  the  Seals,  and  Lord  knows  what— 

What  sense  is  there  in  our  surprise 

That  he  should  wealth  so  dearly  prize 
And  doat  upon  it  with  his  soul? 

Habit  will  triumph  o'er  his  state, 

And,  tho'  in  other  things  sedate, 
His  fingers  itch  to  touch  the  Cole!* 

*  There  is  nothing  in  this  at  all  inconsistent,  for  Mr.  Ching  tells 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  *«  a  Judge  should  be  all  eye, 
and  awake  to  every  call."  Atty.  Gen.  v.  Fletcher,  Nov.  22. — If  so, 
no  place  like  Newcastle  for  a  Judge  (none  certainly  for  a  Jitter) ,  as 
it  is  a  proverb  that  "  a  Newcastle  man  sleeps  with  one  eye  open." 
Chronicle. 

IMITATION  OF  STYLE. 

EVERY  man  has  a  certain  manner  and  cha- 
racter in  writing  and  speaking,  which  he  spoils 
by  a  too  close  and  servile  imitation  of  another; 
as  Bishop  Felton,  an  imitator  of  Bishop  Andrews, 
observed,  "  I  had  almost  marred  my  own  natural 
trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  artificial 

amble/'  Literary  Chronicle. 
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LIMITED  LOQUACITY. 

A  TRADESMAN,  who  had  a  shop  in  tire  Old 
Bailey,  opposite  the  prison,  kept  two  parrots,  for 
the  inconvenience  of  his  neighbours — a  green  dis- 
turber, and  a  gray.  The  green  parrot  was  taughi 
to  speak  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  street- 
door — the  gray  put  in  his  word  whenever  a  rin< 
came  at  the  bell ;  but  they  only  knew  two  short 
phrases  of  English  apiece,  though  they  pronounce< 
those  very  distinctly.  The  house  in  which  these 
"Thebans"  lived  had  a  projecting  old-fashioned 
front,  so  that  the  first  floor  could  not  be  seen  from 
the  pavement  on  the  same  side  the  way ;  and  one 
day  when  they  were  left  at  home  by  themselves, 
hanging  out  of  a  window,  a  knock  came  at  the 
street-door.  "  Who's  there  ?"  said  the  green  par- 
rot— in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  "  The  man 
with  the  leather!"  was  the  reply;  to  which  the 
bird  answered  with  his  farther  store  of  language, 
which  was  "  Oh,  ho  !"  Presently,  the  door  not 
being  opened,  as  he  expected,  the  stranger  knocked 
a  second  time.  "Who's  there?"  said  the  green 
parrot  again — "  D — n  your  who's  there/'  said  the 
"  man  with  the  leather,"  "  why  don't  you  come 
down  ?"  to  which  the  parrot  again  made  the  same 
answer—"  Oh,  ho !"  This  response  so  enraged 
the  visitor,  that  he  dropped  the  knocker,  and  rang 
furiously  at  the  house  bell ;  but  this  proceeding 
brought  up  the  gray  parrot,  who  called  out  in  a 
new  voice,  "Go  to  the  gate."— "To  the  gate?" 
muttered  the  appellant,  who  saw  no  such  conve* 
nience,  and  moreover  imagined  that  the  servants 
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were  bantering  him,  "What  gate?"  cried  he, 
getting  out  into  the  kennel,  that  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  his  interlocutor — "  New- 
gate/' rejoined  the  gray  parrot— just  at  the  moment 
when  his  species  was  discovered.  Times. 


SCOTCH  NOVELS. 

Mont  Annals  yet — more  Adam  Blairs — 

More  Whites  and  Blacks  of  Scottish  Life- 
More  Legatees— more  Sandy  Heirs! 
Another  I—what  d'ye  call  her  Wife ! 

O,  won't  they  sear— oh,  won't  they  burn  ! 

They  shonJd  be  checked  as  well  as  tartan — 
Zounds  !  k-t  plain  English  have  a  turn, 

Or  I  must  write  for  Day  and  Martin. 

New  heaps  are  heap'd — new  bales  on  bales—- 
The sea  was  weary  when  it  bore  'em  ! 

There's  such  a  string  of  Whisky  Tales, 
I  wish  our  waggon-horses  wore  'em. 

I'm  sick  of  Scotch — I'm  very  sick 

Of  Northern  Novels—meant  to  sell— 
I  wish  Scotch  fame  would  go  and  kick 

The  bucket  in  St.  Ronan's  Well ! 

Oh  !  Adam  Blair  is  Adam  bore — 

St.  Ronan's  Well  is  very  dry — 
The  Legatees  are  very  poor — 

The  Spae- Wife's  spells  are  spelt  awry — 

Red  Gauntlet's  very  seldom  read, 

The  Lights  and  Shades  made  no  effect- 
Sir  Andrew  Wylie's  "  lapp'd  in  lead  ;v 
The  next — thank  heaven — we  still  expect. 

Globe  and  Traveller. 
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THE   MAGIC  MIRROR; 

OR,   THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH 

ONE  evening — 'tis  an  Eastern  story — 

The  lily  slept,  the  bat  was  flitting, 
The  sun  on  clouds  of  crimson  glory 

Was,  like  an  ancient  Sultan,  sitting; 
The  sky  was  dew,  the  air  was  balm, 

The  camels  by  the  tents  were  grazing, 
A  Pilgrim  sat  beneath  a  palm, 

Upon  the  Western  splendour  gazing. 

He  plucked  in  careless  reverie 

A  bud  beside  him;  was't  a  flame 
That  quivered  on  his  startled  eye? 

From  earth  the  little  lustre  came. 
He  lisped  a  prayer,  and  half  in  terror, 

The  night  had  just  began  to  close  him, 
Dug  up  the  turf  and  found  a  mirror, 

And  hid  the  sparkler  in  his  bosom. 

Next  morn  ere  Sol's  first  ray  had  shot, 

The  Pilgrim  gazed  upon  his  treasure ; 
The  edge  with  mystic  shapes  was  wrought, 

Wreath'd  in  a  dance  of  love  and  pleasure. 
But  in  the  centre  was  the  wonder; 

His  face  with  youth  and  beauty  shone ! 
Old  Time  had  yielded  up  his  plunder, 

By  Allah  !  fifty  years  were  gone! 

His  hour  of  precious  gazing  o'er, 

The  Pilgrim  strayed  to  Bagdad  city; 
Then  sat  him  by  a  Kiask  door, 

And  tuned  his  pipe,  and  sang  his  ditty  ; 
But  not  a  soul  would  stop  to  listen. 

At  last  an  ancient  dame  pass'd  by; 
She  saw,  by  chance,  the  mirror  glisten, 

Stopped,  gazed,  and  saw  her  wrinkles  fly! 
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A  dozen  like  herself  soon  gazed, 

And  each  beheld  a  blooming  beauty ; 
The  story  through  the  city  blazed, 

Their  alms  were  but  a  Moslem's  duty ! 
The  men  and  maids  by  thousands  gathered, 

Each  visage  won  the  rose's  dye; 
-The  Pilgrim's  nest  was  quickly  feathered, 

The  mirror's  name  was — FLATTERY  ! 

New  Times. 


LORD  BYRON'S  MONUMENT. 

AN  elegant  Grecian  tablet  of  white  marble, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Nottingham,  has 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Hucknall 

i  church.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 
The  words  are  in  Roman  capitals,  and  divided 

'into  lines  as  under: 

IN  THE  VAULT  BENEATH, 
WHERE  MANY  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS  AND  HIS  MOTHER  ARE 

BURIED, 
LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LORD  BYRON,   OF   ROCHDALE, 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER  ; 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE." 
HE  WAS  BORN  IN  LONDON,    ON  THE 

22D  OF  JANUARY,    1788. 
HE  DIED  AT  MISSOLONGHI,    IN  WESTERN  GREECE,    ON   THE 

19TH  OF  APRIL,    1824, 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  GLORIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  THAT 
COUNTRY  TO  HER  ANCIENT  FREEDOM  AND  RENOWN. 


HIS  SISTER,   THE  HONOURABLE 

AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH, 
PLACED  THIS  TABLET  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

Nottingham  Journal. 
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EVANGELICAL  AND  METHODISTICAL  SUNDAY 
WATER-PARTY. 

SABBATH  BREAKING. 

THE  Blackburn  Mail  contains  a  paragraph 
which  carries  us  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  days 
of  Drunken  Barnaby ,  who,  in  one  of  his  journeys, 
describes  a  Puritan  as  being  engaged  in 

Hanging  up  his  cat  on  Monday, 
For  killing  of  a  mouse  on  Sunday. 

It  should  seem  that  at  Blackburn,  the  practice 
of  trimming  the  beard  on  Sunday,  unless  by  the 
proper  hand  of  the  wearer  himself,  is  absolutely 
interdicted.  If  a  man  cannot  shave  himself,  he 
must  be  content  to  wear  his  beard  till  Monday, 
under  pain  of  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
law: 

"  PROFANATION  OF  THE  SABBATH. — John  Hodgson,  barber, 
was  fined  five  shillings  and  costs,  for  following  his  worldly  calling 
on  the  Sabbath  Day ;  and  W.  Hodgson  (his  brother)  was  fined 
one  shilling — he  being  the  person  John  was  shaving  a£  the  time 
he  was  caught." 

We  have  certainly  known  similar  convictions 
of  the  shaver,  but  we  apprehend  the  conviction  of 
the  sliavee  to  be  without  precedent.  On  the  same; 
principle,  the  blacking  a  pair  of  boots,  or  the' 
brushing  a  coat  (for  hire)  on  the  Sabbath,  would 
alike  subject  the  brusher  and  the  wearer  to  a, 
fine. 

This,  authenticated  as  it  is,  we  cannot  doubt, 
and  therefore  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  lettei 
which  we  have  received  is  genuine ;  and  upon  the 
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faith  of  the  Blackburn  precedent,  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  submitting  it  to  our  readers ;  cer- 
tainly, however,  without  vouching  for  its  authen- 
ticity. 

TO  JOHN  BULL. 

Finsbury,  July  23. 

SIR— You  are  "greatly  addicted  to  ridiculing 
those  from  whom  it  is  your  misfortune  to  differ, 
particularly  those  whose  religious  persuasions 
accord  not  exactly  with  your  own.  I,  however, 
think  that  you  have  some  candour  in  your  nature, 
and  therefore  send  you  an  account  of  an  aquatic 
excursion  which  the  Lord  put  us  upon  making 
on  Sunday  last,  to  a  spot  on  the  Thames  called 
Eel  Pie  Island,  and  for  which  we  engaged  the 
Diana  steam-packet;  seeing  that  thereby  we 
caused  no  manual  labour  to  be  exerted  by  those 
who  are  miscalled  our  inferiors,  for  our  gratifi- 
cation. 

We  assembled  on  board  the  Diana  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  after  an  extempore  prayer  by  Mr.  Eggs,  one 
of  our  ablest  ministers,  proceeded  on  our  expe- 
dition, and  improved  the  occasion  by  a  Hymn, 
No.  47,  p.  19,  Tibbs's  Miscellany: 

u  The  Fishes  swim  within  the  Sea, 
The  Birds  to  Air  resort." 

We  passed  Lambeth  Palace  at  a  quarter  before 
ten,  which  is  opposite  to  the  house  belonging  to 
him  that  is  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  who  is  son  to  the  Archbishop ;  the 
seeing  of  which  did  first  convey  to  my  mind  a 
saying  which  I  had  heard,  without  knowing  its 
meaning,  that  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  and  his  Son,  had  the  River  Thames 
between  them — which  I  always  had  thought,  con- 
sidering the  former  did,  of  right,  possess  a  see 
of  his  own,  was  more  than  was  fair,  until  I  did, 
through  the  favour  of  Providence,  discover  this 
day  the  intent  of  the  saying,  which  after  all  was 
but  as  a  jest. 

Near  Vauxhall-bridge  we  were  rejoiced  to  see 
the  ruins  of  Cumberland  Gardens,  a  profane  tea- 
drinking  place,  different  in  its  nature  from  that 
which  we  proposed  ourselves  to  visit,  which  is 
far  removed  from  the  vices  of  the  town— it  was  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  such  a  triumph  over  sin. 
Mr.  Lemuel  Prigman  improved  the  occasion  by  a 
short  discourse,  which  lasted  until  we  reached 
the  Physic  Gardens  at  Chelsea,  when  we  com- 
menced Hymn  34,  p.  18,  Green's  Collection  of 
Comforts  : 

"  Thine  houses  are  not  built  by  hands  alone ;" 

which  was  rudely  interrupted  by  one  of  our 
fellow-creatures  who  was  steering,  who  cried  out, 
that  he  did  not  know  who  built  the  houses,  but 
that  he  knew  that  Hans  Sloane  established  the 
gardens.  The  comicality  of  the  error  into  which 
the  unenlightened  navigator  had  fallen,  caused 
some  of  the  younger  sisters  to  laugh,  so  that  the 
hymn  was  not  proceeded  in. 

Here  we  took  some  bodily  nourishment ;  the 
first  grace  having  been  said  by  Mr.  Prigman,  and 
the  grace  after  coffee  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Dowbiggin. 

At  Putney  we  improved  the  bridge  by  joining 
in  a  hymn.  Mi.  Dobson,  a  powerful  minister 
from  Manchester,  pointed  out  the  palace  of 
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another  Bishop,  him  of  London,  at  Fulham ;  and 
I  did  wish  in  ray  heart  that  the  Harvey  family 
did  now  possess  it,  as  they  did  in  the  good  time 
when  Charles  Stuart  was  shut  up  at  Carisbrook — 
but  wishes  may  not  betide  without  much  prayer 
and  fasting. 

At  Brandenburg  (leastwise  where  it  Once  stood) 
some  of  the  sisters  took  liquid  nourishment,  and 
were  attended  below  by  some  of  the  brethren, 
amongst  the  number  myself;  which  over,  we 
reached  the  long  vessel  called  the  Maria  Wood, 
which  you,  Sir,  did  once  liken  unto  a  fattening 
coop  for  citizens,  the  which  would  make  a  noble 
floating  chapel  for  sinful  watermen. 

It  was  here  we  commenced  a  new  strain : 

"  Our  Souls  are  compassed  around, 
As  if  within  a  net." 

When  the  same  steersman,  thinking  always  that 
our  verses  were  profane,  and  applicable  to  human 
occurrences,  took  upon  himself  to  observe,  that 
the  flat  fishes  which  we  saw  sundry  men  catching 
in  nets,  were  not  soals  but  flounders  ! 

Having  passed  Kew  Bridge,  we  joined  in  the 
little  Hymn,  p.  37,  Young  Sinner's  Consolation  : 

"  How  beautiful  is  Zion : " 

which,  when  we  had  concluded,  the  same  steer- 
ing sinner  enquired  whether  we  had  ever  been 
over  the  inside  of  it?  —  a  question  which  did 
appear  to  us  absurd,  until  we  discovered  that  he 
imagined  us  to  be  alluding  to  the  residence  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  called 
Sion,  which  we  were  at  the  moment  passing. 
Such  ignorance  as  this  made  several  of  the  elder 
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sisters  tremble  with  fear,  and  be  cast  down  in 
their  minds. 

At  length,  by  divine  permission,  we  reached 
the  island  of  our  destination,  and  having  landed, 
spent  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  devotion ;  and 
while  they  were  preparing  the  eels  for  our  dinner, 
that  excellent  minister,  Mr.  Ball  of  Hudders- 
field,  made  an  excellent  discourse  upon  humanity 
and  tenderness,  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  several. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  hour  for  taking 
nourishment,  and  grace  having  been  duly  said, 
we  gratefully  received  the  refreshment  intended 
for  man,  and  continued  so  doing  until  it  w^axed 
late,  and  the  sisters  did  propose  walking  about 
with  the  brethren,  w7hich  they  did  incontnently ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  confess  me  that  I  do  not 
sufficiently  remember  what  did  subsequently 
occur,  to  write  it  down,  except  that  we  con- 
tinually engaged  in  prayer,  and  so  earnestly, 
that  when  we  were  about  to  re-embark,  we  were 
much  delayed  by  many  of  the  brethren  and  sister- 
hood, who  had  secluded  themselves  from  public 
sight,  the  more  quietly  to  exercise  their  devotions; 
indeed,  I  can  safely  say,  the  spirit  manifestly 
triumphed  over  the  flesh. 

I  now  ask  you,  Sir,  whether,  in  thus  mingling 
piety  with  pleasure,  we  subject  ourselves  either 
to  odium  or  ridicule  ? — T  think  not — although  1 
must  own,  a  question,  which   I  did  hear  put  to 
our  steersman,  with  the  rejoinder  to  his  reply,  j 
did,  at  the  time,  induce  me  to  believe  that  we 
were  made  subjects  of  merriment  by  some — "Who  j 
are  them  folks  howling  a-board  your  boat  ?"  said  i 
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a  man  in  a  vessel  near  us.— "A  party  of  pious 
gentlefolks  from  Twickenham,"  said  the  steerer. 
— "  Eel  Pye-house  gentlefolks,  I  fancy,  and  rather 
tipsy  too!"  was  the  observation.  I  confess  I  was 
wounded  at  the  quibble,  and  went  below,  where 
I  consorted  with  Miss  Caroline  Davis  and  Miss 
Nancy  Smith,  who  did  console  and  support  me 
until  my  arrival  at  Blackfriars-bridge,  which  was 
not  until  late  ;  I  did  then  exhibit  my  gratitude  to 
them  for  their  kindnesses,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
commensurate  therewith. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  GREENING,  juu. 
John  Bull. 

A  LONDON  SIMILE. 

HAVE  you,  on  Constitution-hill, 

When  the  leviathan  was  still — 

When  through  the  ways  of  mighty  London, 

Whose  stir  at  noon-day  might  have  stunn'd  one, 

All  sign  of  life  seemed  quash'd  and  fled, 

As  in  a  city  of  the  dead — 

When  quiet  slept  on  all  the  streets, 

And  nought  disturb'd  the  snoring  cits, 

Save  the  tired  watchman's  drowsy  warning — 

"  Past  two  o'clock !  a  cloudy  morning  !" — 

Have  you  not  mark'd,  when  wandering  here, 

The  train  of  lamps  that  glimmer  near 

In  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night, 

Like  one  unbroken  line  of  light? 

You  have,  and  bless'd  the  useful  glow; 

But,  ere  you  breast  the  glittering  row, 

They  separate  by  slow  degrees, 

Fling  single  shadows  from  the  trees, 

Till  few  and  faint  the  lights  are  seen, 

With  many  a  long  dark  pause  between. 

Such  life  to  boyhood's  hope  appears, 

Such  proves  it  to  his  forward  years. 

News  of  Literature. 
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EPITAPH 

ON  AN  OLD  SERVANT,  WHO  HAS  NOT  LEFT  HIS  FELLOW 
BEHIND  HIM. 

Addressed  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Here  is  deposited, 
All  that  remains  of  an  Old  Faithful  Servant, 

Who  never  had  but  one  master; 
He  never  grumbled  at  any  work  he  was  put  to,  however  hard; 

But, 
Whether  his  master  was  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 

In  gaiety  or  affliction, 
Always  preserved  a  perfect  equanimity  of  temper 

for  72  years ; 

During  which  time  he  passed  through  hot  and  cold  climates, 

And  accompanied  his  master  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  : 

He  never  was  officious  with  his  services, 

Nor  ever  flinched  from  his  duty, 

So  long  as  he  could  stand  upon  his  two  legs ; 

But,  while  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  having  the  misfortune 

to  break  his  right  leg, 

A  mortification  ensued,  which  proved  fatal. 
His  old  master,  in  affliction  for  his  loss,  and  in  gratitude, 

Makes  this  record  of  his  faithful  services, 
Of  which,  with  great  reluctance  and  pain,  he  was  deprived 

On  the  13th  Jan.  1825. 
His  name  was — A,  TOOTH. 

That  Your  Majesty  may  never  know  the  want  of  as  many  firm 
adherents  as  on  any  occasion  (however  urgent)  may  be 

requisite,  is  the  sincere  prayer 

Of  Your  ^Majesty's  most  dutiful  subject  and  servant, 

POOR  OLD  TOOTH'S  LATE  MASTER. 

New  Times. 
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A  HEAVY  LOG. 

A  LUBBERLY-LOOKING  sailor  applied  to  the 
Magistrate  of  College-street  Police,  for  a  warrant 
against  his  Captain  for  striking  him. 

The  complainant  said  he  had  been  steward  of 
a  vessel  from  Quebec  to  Dublin ;  that  the  Captain 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  given  him 
several  beatings,  of  which  he  kept  a  regular  log, 
and  would,  if  he  pleased,  shew  it  to  him. 

The  Magistrate  said  he  should  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  see  such  a  curiosity. 

The  steward  accordingly  produced  a  paper,  on 
which  were  the  following  items  to  the  credit  of 
the  Captain  : 

June  5th— Wind  fair—Captain  in  a  foul  bad 
humour ;  only  said  there  was  no  land  like  the 
Land  of  Liberty  (meaning  America),  for  which, 
Captain  said  he  would  take  the  "liberty"  to  give 
me  a  kick  in  the  stern  port;  did  so  accordingly — 
a  cruel  hard  one. 

June  7— Wind  changeable;  —  was  remarking 
that  the  breeching  of  a  gun  was  out  of  order. 
Captain  desired  me  to  mind  my  own;  at  the  same 
time  his  foot  let  me  know  that  my  back  was 
turned  towards  him. —  Remarks:  Captain  can't 
bear  to  hear  any  one  say  his  ship  be'nt  the  best 
on  the  station. 

June  25— Wind  S.S.E.—  Told  Captain  could 
not  grind  any  more  coffee.  You  can't  grind  ?  says 
he.  No,  says  I.  Then  what  use  have  you  with 
all  them  grinders?  said  he;  and  he  knocked  out 
my  front  tooth. —  Remarks:  Captain  would  go 
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more  than  an  arm's  length  for  a  joke.     D— d  fond 
of  puns.     I  '11  pun-ish  him  yet  for  them. 

July  1st — Fine  strong  breeze ;  ship  going  ten 
knots  an  hour ;  only  told  Captain  the  beef  was 
any  thing  but  sound ;  he  told  me  I  deserved  a 
sound  threshing  for  saying  so ;  said  I  couldn't  let 
a  bit  of  it  into  my  stomach,  as  it  was  as  tough  as 
a  cable ;  then,  says  he,  you  shall  get  your  belly 
ful  of  a  rope's  end:  Captain  too  smart  with  an 
answer ;  will  make  him  smart  for  it. 

July  10  —  Captain  scolding  me  all  day,  and 
gave  me  a  blow  on  the  cheek;  Lord  knows  Cap- 
tain has  too  much  jaw  of  his  own  at  all  times,  to 
attempt  having  any  thing  to  do  with  another's : 
I'll  make  him  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
mouth  for  all  this ;  he  shan't  be  always  a-letting 
his  hand  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  my  chaps;  no  chap 
could  stand  it. 

The  Magistrate,  after  complimenting  the  com- 
plainant on  the  ingenuity  aad  novelty  of  his  log- 
book, desired  the  Clerk  to  give  the  Steward  a 
summons  to  his  Captain,  to  answer  the  com-' 
plaint.  Dublin  Post, 

MR.  KINZ  AND  MR.  KUNZ. 

From  Lessing's  Fables  and  Epigrams. 

Kunz.  Friend  Kinz,  I've  heard  grave  people  mention 
Gunpowder  as  the  Devil's  invention. 

Kinz.    Whoe'er  informed  you  so  was  drunk; 
'Twas  first  invented  by  a  Monk. 

Jiunz.  Well,  well,  no  matter  for  the  name — 
A  Monk  or  Devil;  'tis  much  the  same. 

Examiner. 
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A  PINDARIC. 

"  ZOUNDS  and  de  divil !  vat  shall  stop  him  pen* 
Broder  R.  A's  here's  dat  d—'d  dog  agen, 
Dat  Vestmacott,  vill  noting  make  him  quiet, 
Dere  must  be  someting  done — sotneting vat  make  him  civil, 
Or  else,  by  gar,  him  play  de  very  divil 
And  dance  vid  joy,  veil  pleased  to  see  de  riot. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Keeper  has  been  called  to  his 
audit — peace  to  his  manes — he  was  a  man  of  most  extraordinary 
talent,  frequently  sublime,  generally  poetical,  but  seldom  natural- 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  figure,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  his  station  in  the  Academy:  the  rapidity  and  correct- 
ness of  his  pencil  were  truly  wonderful;  but  his  figures  have  all  one 
prevailing  fault— they  are  too  tall,  the  consequence,  perhaps,  of  his 
early  model.  His  lectures  were  masterpieces  of  instruction,  profound, 
impressive,  and  clear  of  comprehension  :  in  his  manners  if  he  was 
not  always  "  suaviter  in  modo,"  his  actions  were  distinguished  by 
being  "fortiter  in  re;"  a  more  encouraging  disposition  to  young 
sxudeats,  would  be  an  essential  qualification  in  his  successor.  After 
all  that  may  be  urged  against  his  style,  posterity  will  account  him. 
and  justly  too,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  English  school. 

o  5 
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Vat  is  it  vat  him  vants,  I'd  like  to  know, 

Dat  every  year  he  does  abuse  our  show, 

•Shooting  him's  paper  pellets  at  our  pictures, 

Just  like  dat  fellow  Pindar— vid  hiras  jokes, 

Knocking  down  monuments — and  den  him  pokes 

Into  de  public's  hands,  hims  critic  strictures, 

Forestalling  de  grand  body  of  dere  gains, 

A  point,  dear  broders,  dat  commands  our  pains, 

For  vid  out  dis,  dere  vil  be  no  more  dinners* ; 

Dat  stupid  paper  make  de  matter  vorse, 

Reside  it  take  two  hundred  from  de  purse, 

I  vont  say  vere — lest  I  expose  de  sinners; 

De  sageL  D.,  and  de  young  student  Fred, 

Ven  dey  hurl  stones  at  oders  head, 

Should  guard  vid  care  derex>wn  dull  pates; 

Dis  satirist  den  him  provoked  do  you  see, 

Attacks  such  giants,  Sirs,  as  you  and  me, 

And  sneers  at  pigmies  such  as  Fustian  Th — es> 

I  think,  dear  broders,  vee  shall  bring  von  bill 

Into  de  parliment  to  make  him  still, 

And  silence  all  de  rest  who  write  aboud  us ; 

De  Bull,  de  Times,  de  Chronicle,  Courier, 

Vat  right  have  dey  to  be  intruding  here, 

And  vid  dere  criticisms  on  our  vurks  to  flout  us? — 

Thus  spake  the  Keeper — next  Sir  Thomas  rose 

With  courtly  aclion,  and  with  calm  repose; 

Mild  in  his  manners,  and  of  graceful  speech, 

With  temper,  skill,  and  taste,  combined  to  teach — 

Sirs,  the  great  enemy  of  all  R.  A's, 

Is  the  dull  drug  of  indiscriminate  praise: 

Mark  its  effects  on  many  an  artist's  brow, 

See  what  B**  H*****  was,  and  what  he's  now. 

Examiners  may  puff,  and  Europeans  rave, 

But  who  can  view  his  portraits,  and  look  grave? 

That  writer  serves  us  best— whoe'er  he  be 

That  praises  justly,  and  that  censures  free  — 

*  Whenever  this  foolish  custom  shall  cease,  and  the  honorary 
distinctions  of  the  Academy  are  increased  in  something  like  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  professors  of  the  time,  I  will  agree  to  lay  down  my 
pen,  or  continue  the  Catalogue  for  th  ;  sole  benefit  of  the  Academy. 
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Led  by  no  party,  by  no  titles  caught, 

Yields  commendation  justified  by  thought — 

What  tho'in  gall  the  critic  dips  his  quill, 

Of  mine,  or  yours,  or  meaner  works  speaks  ill, 

If  just  the  censure,  all  the  world  agree, 

And  if  unjust,  have  not  they  eyes  to  see? 

Churchill,  a  witty  Poet,  did  proclaim, 

That  actors,  authors,  artists,  are  fair  game. 

<4  All  common  exhibitions  open  lie 

"  For  praise  or  censure  to  the  common  eye." 

Then  good  mine  ancient  Keeper,  let  us  rest, 

Content  to  bear  with  this  our  critic  pest, 

For  opposition  ne'er  will  make  him  pliant — 

Attempt  to  crush  him,  you  create  a  giant. 

Let  him  and  others  criticise  most  freely, 

Be  ours  the  meekness  to  bear  all  genteelly; 

-For  be  assured  we  gain  the  golden  prize, 

The  more  they  write,  the  more  they  advertize. 

If  any  here  should  doubt  this  just  position, 

Let  him  consult  some  well-known  quack  physician  : — 

One  merit  hath  our  enemy  at  least, 

He  comes  not  masked  a  Iravo  to  the  feast* 

No  dark  assassin,  stabbing  reputation, 

But  prints  his  name,  and  boldly  takes  his  station. 

No  envious  motive,  private  spleen,  or  view 

Of  selfish  interest,  hath  he  to  pursue; 

A  generous  foe,  and  once,  it  would  appearf, 

A  candidate  himself  for  honours  here. 

Without  a  friend  or  patron,  is  it  strange, 

His  active  spirit  took  another  range — 

Still  loved  the  arts,  still  felt  the  generous  fire 

Glow  in  his  veins,  with  pure,  chaste  desire, 

To  draw  young  merit  to  the  light  of  day — 

To  sterling  worth  a  passing  tribute  pay — 

*  I  have  ever  disliked  anonymous  criticism,  particularly  as  applied 
to  works  of  art ;  it  affords  such  a  powerful  opportunity  for  the  base 
and  envious  of  the  profession  to  attack  their  more  deserving 
brethren. 

t  See  Academy  Catalogue  for  1822. 
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To  stand  between  the  powerful  and  weak — 
On  academic  errors  boldly  speak, 
Yet  rather  speak  desirous  to  commend, 
And  with  the  satirist,  combine  the  friend. 

C  M.  Westmacott 


Entrance-Hall,  Royal  Academy. 


ON  THE  WORD  LITERATI. 

THE  word  literati,  which  now  confers  honour, 
had  at  one  time  a  very  different  signification. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  affix  some 
branding  or  ignominious  letter  on  the  criminal, 
when  the  crime  was  infamous  in  its  nature;  and 
persons  so  branded  were  called  inscripti,  or  stig- 
matici,  or  by  a  more  equivocal  term  literati. 
The  same  expression  is  likewise  adopted  in 
stat.  4  Henry  VII.,  which  recites,  "  that  diverse 
persons  lettered,  had  been  more  bold  to  commit 
mischievous  deeds,"  &c.  The  present  meaning 
of  the  word  is  taken  from  the  Chinese,  among 
whom,  however,  it  is  applied  more  specifically 
to  one  particular  sect  of  learned  men. 

British  Press. 
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MR.  JEFFREY,  LORD  FITZWILLIAM,  SIR  F.  BURDETTV 
AND  MR.  SOUTHEY. 

MR.  JEFFREY. 

HE  is  a  person  of  strict  integrity  himself, 
without  pretence  or  affectation ;  and  knows  how 
to  respect  this  quality  in  others  without  prudery 
or  intolerance.  He  can  censure  a  friend  or  a 
stranger,  and  serve  him  effectually  at  the  same 
time.  He  expresses  his  disapprobation,  but  not 
as  an  excuse  for  closing  up  the  avenues  of  his 
liberality.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  without  one  par- 
ticle of  hypocrisy,  of  cant,  of  servility,  or  selfish- 
ness in  his  composition.  He  has  not  been  spoiled 
by  fortune — has  not  been  tempted  by  power — 
is  firm  without  violence — friendly  without  weak- 
ness— a  critic,  and  even  tempered — a  casuist, 
and  an  honest  man ;  and  amidst  the  tribe  of  his 
profession,  and  the  distractions  of  the  world, 
retains  the  gaiety,  the  unpretending  carelessness 
and  simplicity  of  youth.  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  his  per- 
son is  slight,  with  a  countenance  of  much  expres- 
sion, and  a  voice  of  great  flexibility  and  acute- 
ness  of  tone.  Examiner. 

LORD  FITZWILLIAM. 

This  venerable  nobleman  carries,  with  a  grey 
head,  a  young  and  fresh  heart.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  this  amiable  and  dignified  patrician 
of  the  olden  stamp,  without  a  feeling  of  affec- 
tionate admiration  for  his  pure  and  distinguished 
patriotism,  and  the  warm  love  of  his  country^ 
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which  lives  (if  I  may  so  say)  under  the  ashes  of 
age,  and  requires  but  to  be  stirred  to  emit  the 
flashes  of  its  former  fire.  The  natural  apathy 
incidental  to  his  time  of  life  appears  habitually 
to  prevail  over  him ;  but  speak  to  him  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  empire — speak  to  him  of  that 
measure  which  at  an  earlier  period  he  was  dele- 
gated by  his  sovereign  to  complete  —  speak  to 
him  of  Ireland,  and  through  the  dimness  that 
loads  his  eye,  a  sudden  illumination  will  break 

forth.  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT. 

He  is  an  extensive,  elegant,  and  severe  scholar; 
his  taste  is  pure  and  spirited ;  his  mind  keenly 
resents  indignity,  and  rises  to  the  full  demand  of 
the  emergency ;  his  personal  appearance  and  de- 
portment are  exceedingly  gentlemanlike  and  im- 
posing. To  the  classical  Knights  of  St.  Stephen's 
he  quotes  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Cicero,  with 
ease  and  aptitude;  to  the  Electors  he  quotes  with 
admirable  effect  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  and 
Cowper.  His  speeches  are  listened  to  and  read 
with  an  interest  entirely  his  own.  The  sweeping 
energy  of  his  invective,  his  contempt  of  official 
pursuits  and  official  men,  his  high-toned  patriotism 
— all  set  off  by  the  notorious  fact,  that  his  ample 
fortune  requires  no  supply  from  the  Treasury, — 
give  a  peculiar  genuineness  and  force  to  his  de- 
clamation, while  the  really  classical  air  of  his 
oratory  commands  attention  and  respect.  Herald. 

MR.  SOUTHEY. 

\ 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  an  honest  man,  with 
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this  folly,  that  he  does  not  know  that  he  looks 
very  much  like  a  knave.  When  he  sets  himself 
up  as  the  standard  of  moral  and  political  excel- 
lence, he  reminds  one  of  the  abbess  who  rebuked 
the  levities  of  her  convent,  with  the  breeches  of 
the  monk  upon  her  head.  He  was  enthusiastic 
at  the  outset  of  the  French  Revolution  for  liberty 
and  equality ;  there  was  no  harm  in  that — all  gene- 
rous minds,  he  tells  us,  felt  as  he  did.  He  changed 
his  opinions ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that — all  gene- 
rous minds  change  their  opinions.  He  took  a  pen- 
sion and  the  laureatcy;  there  is  no  harm  in  that 
— all  generous  minds  take  what  they  can  get. 
He  had  very  insufficient  grounds  for  his  former 
opinions  ;  he  has  very  good  grounds  for  his  pre- 
sent ones— he  is  a  very  pleasant  writer;  he  digests 
his  common-place  book  well.  The  printing  of 
his  poetry  is  an  employment  for  honest  industry. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  pursued  the  tenour  of  his  way 
quietly,  would  be  a  public  benefactor.  \Ye  should 
say  of  him,  "  Robert  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  and 
one  who  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  but- 
tered ;  a  pleasant  prose  writer,  and  only  no  poet, 
because  the  Gods  do  not  tolerate  the  existence  of 
moderate  ones."  But  it  will  not  do  for  a  weather- 
cock to  set  up  for  a  directing  post,  even  though 
he  has  grown  rusty. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  and  summing- 
up  -of  the  article  on  Mr.  Southey  in  Hazlitt's 
series  of  sketches,  entitled  the  Spirit  of  the  Age : 
"  In  all  the  relations  and  charities  of  private  life, 
he  is  correct,  exemplary,  generous,  just.  We 
never  heard  a  single  impropriety  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  if  he  has  many  enemies,  few  men  can  boast 
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more  numerous  or  stauncher  friends.  The  variety 
and  piquancy  of  his  writings  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  produced. 
He  rises  early,  and  writes  and  reads  till  break- 
fast-time. He  writes  or  reads  after  breakfast  till 
dinner,  after  dinner  till  tea,  and  from  tea  till 
bed-time — 

"  And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year, 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave" — 

on  Derwent's  banks,  beneath  the  foot  ofSkiddaw. 
Study  serves  him  for  business,  exercise  for 
recreation.  He  passes  from  verse  to  prose,  from 
history  to  poetry,  from  reading  to  writing,  by  a 
stop-watch.  He  writes  a  fair  hand  without  blots, 
sitting  upright  in  his  chair,  leaves  on"  when  he 
comes  to  the  bottom  of  a  page,  and  changes  the 
subject  for  another  as  opposite  as  the  Antipodes. 
His  mind,  after  all,  is  rather  the  recipient  and 
transmitter  of  knowledge,  than  the  originator  of 
it.  He  has  hardly  grasp  of  thought  enough  to 
arrive  at  any  great  leading  truth.  His  passions 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  irritability.  With 
some  gall  in  his  pen,  and  coldness  in  his  manner, 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  kindness  in  his  heart.  Rash 
in  his  opinions,  he  is  steady  in  his  attachments— 
and  is  a  man,  in  many  particulars,  admirable; 
in  all,  respectable;  his  political  inconsistency 

alone  excepted."  London  Magazine. 
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DA.NCE  not,  fish  not,  shoot  not, 
Sing  not,  fiddle  not,  flute  not. 
And  it  is  my  most  particular  desire, 
That  you  dine  every  week,  with  your  Country  Squire. 

New  Times. 
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SIR  RICHARD  AND  MR.  GAMBLE. 

[I  THOUGHT  it  a  pity  that  a  very  celebrated  dialogue  which 
lately  occurred  at  Bow-street,  should  remain  unsung. — Heroes 
exert  themselves  in  hopes  of  fame;  and  therefore,  as  Whistlecraft 
sings, 

'Tis  wrong  that  worthies  of  such  name, 
And  countrymen  of  ours,  should  be  neglected, 
Just  like  old  pictures  lumbering  in  the  dark: 
A  fault  like  this  should  surely  be  corrected. 

If  I  can  strike  of  verse  a  single  spark, 
Why,  I  shall, 

Without  a  further  preface  or  preamble, 

Sing  of  Sir  Richard  Birnie  and  'Squire  Gamble.] 

PROEM. 

At  Bow-street,  famed  for  comic  deeds,  whether  on  bench  or  stage, 
Done  by  Grimaldi  grinning  loud,  or  Minshull  looking  sage, 
There  sits  a  judge,  whose  awful  state  unnumber'd  terrors  grace — 
House  of  Correction  on  his  tongue — and  Treadmill  in  his  face. 
(Him  whilom  people  used  to  call  one  Mr.  B.,  attorney* ; 
But  now  he  shines,  by  George's  sword  bedubb'd,  Sir  Richard  Birnie.) 
One  Wednesday,  in  these  dog-day  times,  before  this  lord  of  jailers, 
One  Frederick  Gamble  waspull'd  up,  by  a  namesake  of  Bill  Taylor's, 
Charged  with  the  grave  and  awful  crime,  that  he,  at  hours  unmeet, 
Spoke  with  a  certain  Gallic  dame  gallantly  in  the  street; 
That  Mr.  Taylor,  seeing  this,  and  wrathful  thereupon, 
Did,  with  a  voice  potential,  bid  this  Gamble  to  "  move  on  !" 
That,  though  the  lady,  on  the  word,  thought  proper  to  move  off\ 
Yet  Mr.  Gamble  staid  behind,  the  Charley's  power  to  scoff. 
For  which  felonious  act,  at  once,  the  guardian  of  the  night 
Into  the  watchhouse  of  Saint  Paul  cramm'd  the  resisting  wight : 
Aud  now,  before  this  second  Dan,  the  offending  party  stood, 
And  first,  according  to  the  law,  out  spoke  the  watchman  good; 

DIALOGUE. 

Watchman.    Please  your  honour,  last  night, just  at  two  in  the 

morning, 

I  saw  this  'ere  chap  to  some  French  'umen  talking, 
In  King-street ;  and  so,  I  cries  out  as  a  warning, 
"  Move  on  !"  which,  you  know,  means  move  off,  and  be  vulking: 

*  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  writer ;  the  worthy  Magistrate  being 
originally  a  sadler. 
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The  girls  took  the  hint;  but  this  cove,  do  you  see, 
Had  the  impudence,  sir,  to  give  jaw  even  to  me. 

Sir  Richard  Birnie.     Ha  ! 

Watchman.   Tis  true,  please  your  honour ;  he  said,  Dare  mislist 
My  conduct  the  least,  and  I'll  have  you  dismist : 
May  be  so,  my  good  fellow,  said  I ;  but  to  show  ye 
How  much  you  mistake,  into  limbo  I'll  stow  ye. 
So  I  put  him  straight  into  the  watchhouse. 

Sir  R.  'Twas  right. 

What  say  you  to  this,  sir :  pray,  can  you  deny't? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Why,  sir,  I  contend  that  the  watchman  is  wrong : 
I  but  ask'd  him  his  right  to  bid  me  move  along. 

Sir  R.  Ho  !  fellow  !  How  dare  you 

Mr.  G.  What,  sir  ? 

Sir  R.  Dare  not  speak  ! 

Silence,  mutinous  dog!  keep  your  longue  in  your  cheek. 
You  dared  speak  to  a  watchman— dared  question  his  power: 
So  audacious  a  thing  I  ne'er  heard  to  this  hour ! 
You  may  say,  to  be  sure,  cats  may  look  at  a  king; 
But  to  look  at  a  watchman's  a  different  thing. 
Pray  fellow  who  are  you  ? 

Mr.  G.  What's  that  to  the  case  ? 

Sir  R.  O  Heavens  !  what  a  speech  to  dare  make  to  my  face  ! 
Bandy  questions  with  me!  why  it  passes  belief! 
Answer  plainly,  what  are  you  ? — you  look  like  a  thief! 

Mr.  G.A  thief! 

Sir  R.  Yes,  a  thief! 

Mr.  G.  Sir,  a  thief  I  am  not. 

Sir  R.  So,  here's  passion,  I  find.     Sir,  you  must  not  get  hot  ! 
Keep  your  temper,  like  me. 

Mr.  Minshull.  Take  Sir  Richard's  advice, 

Or,  he'll  show  you,  young  man,  you  are  wrong,  in  a  trice  : 
For  my  own  part,  I  say,  that  no  case  came  before  us, 
Where  conduct  I've  witnessed  so  little  decorous. 

Mr.  G.  What!  must  I  submit,  when  a  thief  I  am  callrd? 

Sir  R.  Silence,  fellow,  if  now  you  enough  may  have  brawl'd : 
What's  your  name  ?  I  repeat. 

Mr.  G.  Though  rny  treatment  is  hard, 

J  suppose  I  must  yield,— -so,  sir,  here  is  my  card. 
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Sir  R.    Gamble — Gamble — bad    name  !— fellow—now   your 
address  ? 

Mr.  G.  I  live  with  my  father. 

Sir  R.  My  uncle,  I  guess, 

Knows  more  of  your  habits.     Well,  fellow,  your  trade? 

Mr.  G.  I'm  a  stock-broker,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Here's  an  insolent  blade  ! 

A  stock-broker,  truly  !  No  more,  sir,  than  I, 
Nor  may  be  so  much. 

Mr.  G.  Do  you  say,  sir,  I  lie  ? 

Sir  R.  Ay,  truly,  I  do  !  What  respectable  man,  sir, 

''ould  be  talking  to  strumpets — 

Mr.  G.  Sir ! 

Sir  R.  Fellow,  don't  answer  I — 

Would  be  talking  to  strumpets,  French  strumpets,  beside? 
No  broker  would  do  it — I  say  you  have  lied  ! 
Had  you  been — as  I  swore  that  I  was — snug  in  bed, 
When  John  Dodds  took  his  oath  that  I  batter'd  his  head, 
At  the  good  hour  of  ten,  I  assure  you,  'tis  true, 
You  could  not  be  thus  caught  transgressing  at  two  ! 
The  court  then  decides,  "  Whereas,  it  is  proved, 
That  you  stood  in  the  streets  when  you  ought  to  have  moved ; 
That  you  dared  to  impugn  the  great  power  of  the  watch, 
A  body  to  whom  such  high  honours  attach ; 
We  decree  for  these  crimes,  that  you  find  fitting  bail, 
To  keep  peace  for  seven  years — in  default — go  to  jail." 

Mr.  G.  What,  sir,  must  I  thus — 

Sir  R.  Zounds  !  how  saucy  you  are  ! 

Here,  officer,  take  him  away  from  the  bar — 
I  shall  teach  him  to  talk — there,  quick,  drag  him  away  ! 

[Officers  remove  Mil.  GAMBLE. 
The  honour  of  watchmen  I  have  kept  up  to-day, — 
In  the  annals  of  fame  I  shall  shine  bright  as  they; 
Our  glories  shall  ne'er  be  disjoin'd  ;  bards  shall  tell 
That  watchmen  and  justice  did  equally  well ! 
And  all  shall  acknowledge,  from  Hyde-park  to  Limehouse, 
That  of  Dogberries  I  am  the  Dogberry  Primus. 

News  of  Literature* 
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A  NEW  CASE. 

AMONG  the  swarm  of  nocturnal  disorderlies 
brought  before  Mr.  Minshull,  was  one  Mr.  Hugh 
Jones,  who  was  charged  with  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  watchman,  without  the  consent  of  the  said 
watchman  being  first  had  and  obtained. 

The  manner  of  it  was  thus :— -Between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  at  night,  the  watchman  found 
*'a  lady  who  was  hellywated*  in  liquor/'  fast 
asleep  in  the  gutter,  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand.  The  poor  lady  was  so  far  gone  in 
drink,  that  she  could  neither  speak,  stand,  nor 
go ;  and  therefore  he  determined  to  carry  her  to 
the  watch-house,  there  to  remain  until  she  could 
give  a  better  account  of  herself.  "  She  was  too 
portable  for  me  to  carry  without  help,"  said  he, 
"  and  so  I  call'd  the  next  watchman  to  my  dist- 
ance ;  and  whilst  I  was  carrying  one  end  of  her, 
this  ere  gentleman  jumped  a-top  of  my  back,  and 
rode  me  all  the  way  down  Strand-lane  to  the 
watch-house  door,  without  so  much  as  a  e  thank 
ye!1" 

The  Magistrate  said  this  was  quite  a  new  case, 
and  asked  Mr.  Hugh  Jones  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  in  reply,  assured  his  Worship 
that  he  had  no  recollection  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind— "In  fact/'  added  he,  "  I  don't  think  I  am 
the  man  to  do  such  a  thing." 

He  then  called  a  couple  of  witnesses,  who 
affirmed  that  they  did  not  perceive  Mr.  Hugh 
Jones  upon  the  watchman's  back,  though  they 

*  Vulgo — elevated. 
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were  there  present ;  and  they  accused  the  watch- 
man of  carrying  the  lady  "in  a  very  indelicate 
fashion/' 

The  watchman  replied,  that  they  carried  the 
lady  as  delicately  as  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances; but  they  failed  to  substantiate  their 
charge  against  Mr.  Hugh  Jones  to  the  Magis- 
trate's satisfaction,  and  therefore  he  was  dis- 
charged, with  an  admonition  not  to  attempt  such 
extraordinary  jockeyship  again.  Bell's  Life  in  London. 


THE    HOSPITAL. 

HOME  of  the  homeless!  blest  retreat, 
Where  friendless  wretches  friends  may  meet, 

Each  needful  help  to  proffer; 
Where  poverty  on  wealth  may  lean 
For  every  succour — such  the  scene 

The  Hospital  should  offer. 

That  there  are  such,  our  native  clime 
Attests  in  instances  sublime 

Of  Charity's  endowment. 
O  ye  who  undertake  to  guard 
And  guide  her  bounties — be  prepared, 

Nor  slumber  for  a  moment. 

For  the  best  things  abused,  become 
The  worst;  and  this  intended  home, 

Its  blessings  turn'd  to  curses, 
May  sting,  not  calm  the  patient's  soul, 
If  left  to  the  abhorr'd  controul 

Of  underlings  and  nurses. 

Misers  may  give  their  gold — do  ye 
Bestow  a  nobler  charity, 

And  claim  a  higher  merit ; 
Your  time,  your  cares,  your  presence  give, 
And  if  ye  wish  the  frame  to  live, 

O  soothe  the  wounded  spirit! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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ABERDEEN  RACES,  1825. 

LETTER  FROM  SAWNEY  MACRAW  TO  HIS  BROTHER 
DAVIE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

O'  a'  the  scenes  that -ere  you  saw, 
'Deed,  Davie,  man,  it  dings  them  a', 
To  see  the  multitude  sae  bra\v, 

Down  at  the  Races; 
Wi'  Lords  and  'Squires,  a  score  or  twa, 

An'  graceless  Graces. 

An'  Ladies,  plac'd  like  gazing  stocks, 

Were  mounted  in  a  painted  box ; 

But  faitli  their  hearts  maun  be  like  rocks, 

Without  a'  feelin', 
To  see  them  gie  the  beast  sic  strokes, 

And  drive  the  steel  in. 

But  fint*  a  beauty  did  I  see, 
An'  for  them  a'  1  widna  gie 
A  single  blink  o*  Jeanie's  ee, 

lu  russet  weed ; 
For  silks  nor  satins  winna  dee 

To  make  them  guid. 

An'  now  the  startin'  trumpet  blew, 
An'  to  the  hill  the  bodies  flew: 
A  crabbed,  surly,  red-coat  crewf 

Made  folk  keep  back  ; 
If  workin',  lad,  for  me  or  you, 

They  'd  been  mair  slack. 

Now  chiels  wi'  capies  blue  and  black, 
Were  lifted  on  their  horses'  back, 
An'  off  they  set,  a'  in  a  crack, 

Twice  roun'  the  Course ; 
While  spurs  drew  blood,  and  many  a  whack 

They  gied  their  horse. 

*  Not.  f  Town's  Officers. 
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An'  when  the  chiels  were  helpit  down, 
The  folk  in  bouricks*  gathered  roun', 
A  fellow  knock'd  our  Johnny  down, 

An'  took  his  watch  ; 
But  fiat  a  red-coat  could  be  foun' 
The  thief  to  catch. 
An'  a'  the  folk  came  from  the  hill, 
An'  soon  the  Course  began  to  fill; 
While  some  gaed  in  to  tak  a  gill, 
Or  bowl  o'  toddy ; 

An'  loons  wi'  clodsf  were  like  to  kill 
Baith  beast  and  bodie. 
But  half  the  clamour  that  arose 
Amang  the  chiels  that  kept  the  shows, 
Nae  man  in  either  verse  or  prose 

To  tell  is  able; 
It  fairly  beat,  I  do  suppose, 

The  noise  at  Babel. 
An'  Merryman,  ye  needna  doubt, 
Was  loupin  wi'  a  painted  snout, 
An'  wish  the  folk  that  were  without 

Wad  a'  turn  in. 
As  folk  gaed  up  they  got  a  clout 

On  leg  or  shin. 

But  modesty  my  Muse  prevents 
To  tells  the  rows  among  the  tents ; 
How  lads  and  lasses  to  the  bents 

Began  to  sleek  ; 
And  drouthy  chiels  the  siller  spent 

They'd  won  that  week. 
Bat  a'  the  rourin',  cursin',  swearin', 
That  ever  came  within  my  hearin' 
That  night  surpass'd ;  but  I  am  fearin', 

Auld  Hornie'sJ  look 
Was  blyth — while  he  was  then  preparin' 
For  some  a  neuk. 

Bell's  Life  in  London. 

*  Crowds.  f  Turf.  J  Jack  Ketch. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  MR.  MUNDEN. 

EVERY  body  has  heard  of  our  favourite 
Munden's  daily  apophthegm,  "  Charity  begins  at 
home."  Joe,  as  it  is  pretty  well  known,  was 
once  at  a  dinner-party  placed  behind  a  haunch  of 
venison,  and  requested  to  carve  it.  "  Really, 
Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  do  declare  I  know  very 
little  about  table  anatomy;  I  dare  say  now  there's 
some  particular  cut  in  the  haunch—some  favourite 
bon  mor$eau—I  dare  say  there  is—but  1  assure 
you  I  am  quite  ignorant  where  to  prick  for  it." — 
A  dozen  knives  instantly  started  from  the  cloth, 
and  Munden  was  instructed  where  the  rich  meat 
lay.  Joe  uttered  a  whole  string  of  thanks,  worked 
out  the  prime  slice,  loaded  it  with  rich  sauce  and 
jelly,  and  then,  with  the  plate  in  his  hand,  looked 
through  his  glasses  round  the  table.  Every  mouth 
watered  —  every  hand  was  ready  —  every  tooth 
prepared.  "Really,  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Co- 
median, "  I  wish  I  could  please  you  all ;  but,  d— n 
it,  if  I  give  the  tit-bit  to  one,  I  shall  offend  the 
rest ;  so,  egad !"  added  he,  pushing  the  dish  from 
him,  "  I'll  keep  it  myself,  and  let  every  gentle- 
man help  himself  to  what  he  likes  best." 

„________      Bell's  Life  in  London.      f 

Munden,  during  his  stay  at  Brighton,  being  told 
that  Mrs.  Coutts  had  offered  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  Byam-House,  ejaculated  with  sur- 
prize, "  My  wigs  and  eyes  !  give  twelve  thousand 
pounds  to  buy  a  mouse — what  the  devil  will  the 
woman  do  next!"  Original.— C.  M.  W. 
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TuXE — "Over  the  Water  to  Charley" 

COME  bustle,  ray  neighbours,  give  over  your  labours, 

Leave  digging  and  delving  and  churning: 
New  lights  are  preparing  to  set  you  a  staring, 

And  fill  all  your  noddles  with  learning. 
Each  Dustman  shall  speak  both  in  Latin  and  Greek, 

And  Tinkers  beat  Bishops  in  knowledge, 
If  the  opulent  tribe  will  consent  to  subscribe 

To  build  up  a  new  Cockney  College. 

We've  had  bubbles  in  milk,  we've  had  bubbles  in  silk, 

And  bubbles  in  baths  of  sea-water, 
With  other  mad  schemes  of  rail-roads  and  steams, 

Of  tombstones,  and  places  for  slaughter ; 
But  none  are  so  sure,  so  snug  and  secure, 

As  this  for  which  now  we  are  burning, 
For  'tis  noble  and  wise  to  rub  the  world's  eyes, 

And  set  all  the  Journeymen  learning. 

This  notable  scheme,  as  we've  all  of  us  seen, 

To  enlighten  the  stall  and  the  shamble, 
Is  twin  to  a  dun-coloured  dull  Magazine, 

The  offspring  of  Ritter  Bann  Campbell; 
lias  he  wedded  the  Muse  (I  'm  sure  he'll  excuse 

A  truth  which  ought  not  to  be  hidden), 
To  publish  such  Banns  was  the  worst  of  all  plans, 

Unless  he  had  wished  them  forbidden. 

This  College,  when  formed,  established,  endowed, 

Will  astonish  each  Radical's  graunani, 
Who  may  place  her  young  fry  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 

For  two  pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum. 
And  oh,  what  a  thing  for  a  lad  who  climbs  flues, 

Or  for  one  who  picks  pockets  of  purses, 
To  woo  in  Ionic  and  Attic,  the  Muse, 

And  make  quires  of  bad  Latin  verses. 

Hackney-coachmen  from  Swift  shall  reply,  if  you  feel 

Annoyed  at  being  needlessly  shaken ; 
And  Butchers,  of  course,  will  be  flippant  from  Steele, 

And  pig-drivers  well  versed  in  Bacon: 
P 
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From  Locke  shall  the  Blacksmiths  authority  crave, 

And  Gas-men  cite  Coke  at  discretion  ; 
Undertakers  talk  Gay  as  they  go  to  the  Grave, 

And  watermen  Rowe,  by  profession. 

Burdett,  who  from  Oxford  received  the  degree 

Which  in  Scotland  procured  him  such  laurels, 
Will  lecture  each  Tuesday  at  half  after  three, 

On  manners,  and  marriage,  and  morals; 
Tom  Creevy  will  teach  the  poor  Sweeps  how  to  dance, 

Lord  Cochrane  shall  tutor  the  Sailors ; 
On  horseback  mad  Law  instruct  Beggars  to  prance, 

And  Fergusson  manage  the  Tailors.' 

Pam  Brougham  shall  teach  mildness,  and  patience,  and  tact, 

And  respect  for  the  laws  and  his  betters; 
And  Hume  shall  instruct  them  to  add  and  subtract, 

While  Wood  teaches  wisdom  and  letters. 
On  tactics  of  war  civil  Wilson  shall  speak, 

Lord  Sefton  shall  ground  them  in  driving, 
And  Mackintosh  shew  them,  three  days  in  the  week, 

The  easiest  way  to  be  thriving. 

From  a  College  like  this,  what  advantage  must  spring, 

What  strides  will  the  people  be  taking ; 
Each  Cobbler  will  soon  be  as  good  as  a  King, 

And  a  King  a  thing  hardly  worth  making : 
The  rising  of  some,  and  the  fall  of  the  rest, 

Will  bring  things  at  last  to  their  level; 
And  just  as  in  France,  which  has  suffered  the  test, 

Old  England  will  go  to  the  Devil.  John  Bull. 


RIDING  RUSTY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  having  remarked  to  a  friend, 
that  his  Majesty's  military  escort,  during  his 
visit  to  Drury-Iane  Theatre,  had  to  ride  about  for 
five  hours  in  a  heavy  rain,  the  latter  replied,  that 
it  was  enough  to  make  the  Cuirassiers  ride  rusty! 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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OPENING  THE  NEW  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

THE  new  College  of  Physicians  was  opened 
with  great  ceremony  on  Saturday,  June  25,  upon 
which  occasion  several  Members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Peel,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  a  great  variety  of  persons,  assembled 
to  hear  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
and  subsequently  to  partake  of  a  collation,  and 
drink  success  to  the  establishment. 

The  company  was  numerous,  but  by  no  means 
select;  indeed,  we  suspect  that  the  invitations 
must  have  run  technically — "Fiatmixtura;"  how- 
ever, the  composition  of  the  party  collected,  and 
the  happy  discrimination  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent alluded,  in  his  harangue,  to  the  different 
classes  of  his  audience,  might  have  occasioned 
great  surprize  to  those  who  are  not  aware  that 
(except,  perhaps,  in  the  art  of  healing)  there  is 
nothing  of  which  a  fashionable  Doctor  is  not 
master. 

Grammaticus,  Rhetor,  Geomctres,  Pictor,  Aliptes, 
Augur,  Schoenobates,  Medicus,  Magus;  Omnia  novit ! 

Indeed  these  lines  were  in  pretty  general  cir- 
culation in  the  room,  and  the  several  guests 
vouched  individually  the  abilities  of  the  President 
in  each  of  these  particulars. — Mr.  Hume  answered 
for  his  being  Grammaticus;  Mr.  Heber  testified 
that  he  was  an  accomplished  Rhetor;  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  pronounced  him  a  profound  Geometres- 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  declared  him  a  finished 
Pictor.  Mr.  Davis  Gilbert,  although  he  had  not 
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personally  experienced  his  skill  as  an  Aliptes, 
had  no  doubt  of  his  merit ;  and  Lord  Pomfret 
expressed  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  an  Augur; 
Lord  Bexley  admired  him  as  a  Schoenobates ; 
and  the  whole  company  agreed  that  he  has  equal 
claims  to  the  titles  of  Medicus  and  Magus. 

The  speech  of  the  President,  which  was  highly 
interesting  to  the  greater  part  of  the  audience, 
was,  with  great  propriety,  delivered  in  a  dead 
language ;  it  was  Sir  Henry's  intention,  we  be- 
lieve, to  publish  it;  but  the  Royal  Society  having 
recently  expelled  one  of  its  Members  for  writing 
bad  Latin,  he  has  abandoned  the  design. 

The  effect  of  the  Meeting  was  singularly  strik- 
ing ;  and  as  the  different  Physicians,  clothed  in 
their  robes  (for  they  have  abandoned  the  wigs 
and  canes,  which  were  formerly  as  emblematical 
of  their  profession  as  Death's  heads  and  cross- 
bones),  were  seated  in  row,  they  seemed  to  us 
as  representing  so  many  different  diseases,  in  a 
sort  of  medical  senate. 

After  the  ceremony  concluded,  a  banquet  was 
prepared,  which  appropriately  consisted  of  cold 
meat ;  the  Physique  was  of  course  the  first  order, 
and  the  guests  (who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
President  and  the  Princes,  stood  to  feed)  were  as 
lively  as  possible  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Doctors, 
and  the  feelings  which  it  excited,  reminded  us 
forcibly  of  the  moralizing  at  Egyptian  feasts, 
described  by  Herodotus  in  Euterpe,  which  de- 
scription has  been  pleasantly  turned  into  four 
English  lines : 
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**  Thus  there  was  shewn  at  Egypt's  feasts, 
A  skull  to  edify  the  guests; 
Upon  whose  front  appeared  a  label, 
Death's  near — Be  merry  while  you're  able."" 

What  can  come  nearer  to  such  a  ceremony, 
than  that  of  drinking  "  Success  to  the  College  of 
Physicians"  with  solemn  silence,  in  the  midst  of 
a  festival  ? 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it 
appears  highly  characteristic.  The  entrance  is 
dark,  to  indicate  what  physic  has  to  grope 
through  ;  the  examination-rooms  and  the  council- 
room  are  small,  while  the  dinner-rooms  are  large 
and  commodious.  During  the  oration,  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  columns,  apparently 
resting  on  nothing,  were  beautifully  typical  of 
pending  death,  even  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
life;  in  short,  we  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more 
awful  day's  amusement. 

Sir  Henry  Halford  has  since  been  made  a 
Knight-Commander  of  the  Royal  Gulpic  Order, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  takes  his  own 
physic.  John  Bull. 

DURATION  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

As  long  as  Millions  shall  kneel  down 

To  ask  of  Thousands  for  their  own, 

While  Thousands  proudly  turn  away, 

And  to  the  Millions  answer  "  Nay," — 

So  long  the  merry  reign  shall  be 

Of  Captain  Rock  and  his  Family.  Examiner. 
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LINCOLN'S  INN. 

AT  Lincoln  is  a  famous  Inn,  the  Woolpack  it  is  call'd; 
The  Landlord  is  a  bonny  Scot,  who's  getting  rather  bald; 
His  Lady  is  but  seldom  or  ever  in  the  house, 
Therefore  the  daily  Orders  come  chiefly  from  her  Spouse, 

'Tis  easy  for  a  wealthy  guest  to  gain  at  once  admission, 
But  to  retire,  'tis  not  so  soon  lie  can  obtain  permission  ; 
First  let  the  silly  Sheep  be  fleec'd,  and  let  the  Calf  be  flay'c*— 
Both  then  may  go  where  e'er  they  please,  if  it  be  humbly  pray'd. 

Of  business  there  is  plenty,  which  causes  many  Waiters, 

"  Six  Clerks"  can  scarcely  keep  all  straight,  for  all  that  Scot  now 

caters : 

The  bills  are  always  long  and  dear,  and,  what  is  strange  to  tell, 
You  knock  and  call,  just  as  you  please,  there's  but  a  passing  Bell. 

Our  Host  declares  that  while  he  lives,  so  long  as  he  is  able, 
TheWodpack's  friends  shall  always  have  a  rich  and  well-fill'd  table. 
Of  this  he  is  quite  certain,  that  those  who  for  it  wish, 
Will  always  find  before  him  a  standing  dish  offish. 

The  Great  Seal  is  not  roasted — its  only  just  parboil'd, 

Too  long  kept  in  hot  water,  it  might  be  wholly  spoil'd. 

Crabs,  lobsters,  and  et  aetera, — for  turbot  is  so  dear, 

That  men,  who  strive  to  pay  their  way,  scarce  have  it  once  a  year. 

Our  Landlord  is  so  gen'rous,  whene'er  he  has  a  feast, 
That  if  he  deals  in  turtle,  he  has  a  Brace  at  least; 
Indeed,  for  these  sweet  creatures,  he  has  a  great  regard, 
And  sometimes  to  secure  them  he'll  give  a  great  re-ward. 

All  kinds  of  meat,  all  kinds  of  game,  likewise  come  in  rotation, 
And  ev'ry  liquid  is  in  use  that  makes  a  good  potation: 
Sham  Pain,  forsooth  !  is  not  allowed,  in  any  shape  or  form, 
The  guests,  therefore,  are  glad  to  take  good  Port  in  any  storm. 

Of  Chambers,  there  are  plenty — of  maids,  there's  scarcely  one; 
Chambermaids,  'tis  found,  indeed  !  are  better  let  alone. 
'Tis  said  that  in  this  mansion,  the  slumbers  are  so  deep, 
That  in  one  suit,  for  ages,  men  have  been  known  to  sleep. 
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Attachtnents  strong  are  daily  form'd,  without  the  least  compunc- 
tion— 

Hude  Answers  fly  about  the  place,  unfetter'd  by  injunction ; 
The  guests  are  quite  select,  most  strict  in  all  that's  doing, 
And  yet  in  this  great  house,  most  common  is  Blue  Ruin. 

Of  gem'men  that  frequent  the  Bar,  there  is  a  great  variety, 
Composed  alike  of  Head  and  Tail,  from  honourable  Society : 
Some  Officers,  few  Serjeants,  some  very  learned  Benchers, 
Some    reading-men,    some  talkers,  some    thinkers,    and    some 
Wenchers. 

Some  draw  long  draughts  of  heavy  wet,  some  read  the  daily  papers, 
Some  gravely  do  the  place  parade,  and  some  cut  funny  capers ; 
The  waste  is  great  of  all  that's  good — Preserves  are  very  tickle, 
And  not  unseldom  all  the  house  is  in  a  pretty  pickle. 

The  Bar,  tho'  small,  is  very  neat,  and  curiously  attended ; 
And  articles  of  various  sorts  at  ev'ry  price  are  vended : 
Homes,  Harts,  and  blushing  Roses,  set  out  in  grand  profusion, 
Ambassadors  from  foreign  Courts  are  often  in  confusion. 

Little  Will,  the  Stable-boy,  complains  the  house  wants  sweeping 
With  a  stout  Broom  in  his  hand,  in  each  room  he's  been  peeping : 
The  ground  floor  may  want  scouring— the  attics  be  unfurnish'd  ; 
Mast  fabrics  need  at  times  to  be  cleansed  thro'  and  new  burnish'd. 

Some  folks  protest  that  there  is  near,  a  place  in  better  order, 
In  which,  altho'  a  Vice  prevails,  there  ne'er  is  known  disorder — 
A  sort  of  Tap  Room  to  the  Inn,  where  bonny  Scot  is  Master, 
Where  Customers  are  well  supplied— but  'tis  said  much  faster. 

The  Big-wigs  at  both  places  bark  and  bellow  louder, 
They  fire  to  right  and  left,  tho'  only  charg'd  with  powder ; 
They  stalk  straight  in,  and  bolt  straight  out,  without  a  single 

beckoning; 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  argufy,  while  others  pay  the  reckoning. 

Beware,  ye  guests  at  all  Inns,  or  else  you  may  be  cheated; 
By  ihe  Landlord  of  the  Woolpack  you  ne'er  will  be  ill-treated  j 
He  is  himself  an  honest  man — altho'  the  house  is  not; 
But  all  the  blame  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  bonny  Scot. 

Bell's  Life  in  London. 
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A  MEDITATION  AMONG  THE  SNUFF-BOXES. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  creditable  to  the 
public  taste,  than  the  beautiful  and  well-executed 
devices  that  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the 
covers  of  our  snuff-boxes.  About  twenty  of  us, 
gay,  honest  souls,  dined  together  the  other  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  several  snuff-boxes 
were  produced,  and,  from  the  number  of  charac- 
ters of  high  name  and  renown  carved  upon  them, 
I  found  that  our  company  increased  amazingly. 
Near  the  head  of  the  table  was  St.  Paul's ;  and 
close  up  to  it  was  the  Vatican,  with  a  crowd  of 
Cardinals.  The  Mines  of  Potosi,  and  a  view  of 
the  Stock-market,  seemed  to  be  on  the  most 
neighbourly  terms.  The  foot  of  the  table  was 
held  by  the  fortifications  of  Toulon ',  alongside  of 
which  lay  Buonaparte,  a  pale  and  ghastly  corpse. 
The  battle  of  Actium  was  sunk  in  a  water-jug,  by 
accident;  and  Augustus  Caesar  held  his  court 
where  the  side-dish  had  lately  diffused  its  share 
of  delicacies  round  the  table. 

As  our  meeting  was  ultra-convivial,  my  com- 
panions gradually  sunk  on  the  field  of  action,, 
and  I  was  left  almost  alone.  I  felt  a  strong  in- 
clination to  relieve  the  dull  tedium  of  solitary 
drinking  with  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Having  collected 
all  the  boxes,  I  opened  some  to  make  a  selection. 
A  neat  imitation  of  a  fish-basket  contained  the 
best  Fribourg ;  while  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  held, 
what  we  snuff-takers  call,  common  blackguard. 

"  To  what  vile  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio !" 

thought  I. — No  pinch  was  yet  taken,  when  all  the 
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various  figures  began  to  move  from  their  covers, 
to  increase  in  size,  and  invite  me  to  their  re- 
spective boxes.  "  Sir,"  says  Cicero,  stepping  up 
to  me  with  a  most  polite  air,  "  if  you  \vill  allow 
yourself  to  be  persuaded  by  a  man  who  once 
swayed  the  public  opinion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
you  will  exhilarate  your  drowsy  senses  with  a 
little  of  the  delicious  mixture  which  lies  in  the 
box  to  which  I  belong." 

"  Don't  mind  the  polished  prater,"  says  De- 
mosthenes, interrupting  the  last  speaker  in  a  very 
rough  manner;  "  take  plenty  of  the  strong  high- 
toast  contained  under  my  lid." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  says  the  leader  of  a  crowd 
of  Negroes,  springing  from  the  coyer  of  a  box 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  "  decline  taking 
snuff  altogether !  Recollect  that  our  blood  and 
misery  flow  copiously  to  supply  your  senses  with 
that  slight  gratih'cation.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that  our  blood  forms  the  stream  that  bears  tobacco 
to  the  white  man's  home.  Abjure  the  practice, 
and  spare  our  groans." 

I  now  felt  my  sleeve  pulled,  and,  turning 
round,  saw  Addison,  who  told  me  that  Will. 
Honeycomb  had  just  brought  him  some  snuff  of 
a  delicious  flavour,  and  invited  me  to  partake  of 
it;  when 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  with  all  the  snuff- 
boxes before  you?"  said  one  of  my  companions 
in  a  very  loud  tone.  The  noise  seemed  to  scare 
all  the  figures  back  to  their  lids ;  for,  in  a  mo- 
ment, they  resumed  their  former  stations. 

News  of  Literature. 
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TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 

I  AM  thy  friend— Oh,  think  on  this— 
But  not  whilst  millions  court  thee, 

Whilst  sparkles  high  the  cup  of  bliss, 
And  powerful  ones  support  thee: 

May  no  harsh  thought  of  me  intrude, 
When  soft  allurements  woo  thee, 

To  darken,  with  a  shade  so  rude, 
The  phantoms  which  pursue  thee  .r 

A  thousand  heads  around  thee  bo\v, — > 
A  thousand  welcomes  meet  thee, — 

A  thousand  smiles  salute  thee  now, — 
And  countless  friendships  greet  thee  ;— 

The  flush  of  health  is  on  thy  cheek, 
The  hopes  of  manhood  fire  thee; 

And  through  thine  orbs  of  lightning,  break 
The  high  thoughts  which  inspire  thee. 

The  meed  of  Genius  decks  thy  brow, 
And  Fame's  loud  trumpets  laud  thee ; 

Thy  youthful  pulse  beats  high,  for  thou 
Behold'st  a  world  applaud  thee; 

But,  wert  thou  sick,  or  sad,  or  'lorn, 
Would  that  gay  world  befriend  thee  ? 

Ah  !  no;  'twould  turn  in  silent  scorn, 
Should  Fate's  dark  clouds  attend  thee  ! 

But  I  will  stand,  like  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
Whilst  the  tempest  sweeps  above  thee  ; 

And  thy  tristful  heart,  as  it  clings  to  me, 
Shall  feel  how  much  I  love  thee  : 

There's  not,  on  this  cold  selfish  earth,. 

A  breast  where  love  is  brighter ; 
That  trembling  flower,  of  heavenly  birth, 

No  lily  of  earth  is  whiter. 
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More  dear  that  languid  orb  of  thine, 

Than  others'  smiles  of  gladness, 
The  paleness  of  thy  brow  divine, 

More  heavenly  in  its  sadness. 

I  am  thy  friend  !— Oh  !  turn  to  me 

When  Sorrow's  mists  o'ertake  thee, 
When  ills  of  earth  encompass  thee, 

And  heartless  crowds  forsake  thee  ! 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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(From  DtAgdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  1656), 

THE  next  thing  I  am  to  take  notice  of  is  the 
Gilds,  or  fraternities.  Gild  proceedeth  from  the 
Saxon  word  geld  and  gild,  which  signifieth  money; 
because  that  such,  as  were  either  for  charity,  re- 
ligion or  merchandize  sake  associated,  did  cast 
their  moneys,  goods,  yea  and  sometime  lands 
together,  for  the  publique  support  of  their  own 
common  charge.  These  had  their  annual  feasts 
and  neighbourlike  meetings :  which  custom,  as  Sir 
H.  Spelman  observes,  was  more  anciently  used  by 
the  Franks,  Longobards,  and  other  nations ;  and  is 
still  continued  by  the  Germans,  who  call  the  fre- 
quently yearly  banquets  of  the  country  people, 
made  at  their  common  charge,  Gilden.  As  to  the 
direct  time  when  these  had  first  a  beginning  in 
England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be  found, 
forasmuch  as  they  were  in  use  long  before  any 
formal  licences  were  granted  them  for  such  meet- 
ings, or  for  conferring  grants  of  lands  or  rent 
towards  the  support  of  their  publique  expenses  in 
what  sort  soever.  Herald. 
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WHAT  IS  STYLE? 

WITH  every  different  class  of  society  this 
term  bears  a  different  meaning. 

The  Citizen  thinks  he  is  in  style,  when  he 
waddles  along  in  a  one-horse  shay,  with  a  full- 
blown wife  by  his  side,  and  a  swarm  of  little 
Cockneys  at  his  feet.  An  English  Bagman  con- 
siders himself  in  style,  when  he  arrives  ten  minutes 
within  the  hour,  from  the  last  ten-mile  stage,  in 
his  dennet  with  the  newest  patent  horizontal 
springs.  He  leaps  from  the  vehicle  in  style — 
throws  off  half  a  dozen  of  great  coats  (like  the 
Grave-digger  in  Hamlet),  of  various  textures, 
weights,  and  colours,  in  style ;  d— ns  the  hostler 
to  see  his  wheels  greased,  and  his  mare  fed,  in 
style— shakes  hands  with  the  landlord,  in  style — 
marches  into  the  room  set  apart  for  himself  and 
his  brethren,  in  style — takes  a  chair  in  style — 
calls  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  style — 
and  then  asks  how  trade  wags,  in  the  very  tip-top 
go  of  style. 

A  Baronet  fancies  himself  in  style,  when  he 
sports  his  curricle  and  two  dapple-grays  in  St. 
James's-street— his  "  blunt"  on  the  Doncaster  at 
Tattersall's — and  his  charming  person  at  the 
Opera.  Your  Lord,  again,  must  sport  his  four-in- 
hand,  and  a  trumpeter  before,  to  spread  his  folly 
to  the  world.  Your  Duke,  again,  must  have  his 
coach  and  six,  his  out-riders  and  his  hind-riders, 
and  his  coachman,  who  can't  move  through  fat ; 
and  his  butler,  who  can't  move  through  drunken- 
ness: and  thus  we  come  to  the  top  of  folly's 
ladder. 
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A  Chambermaid  is  said  to  be  in  style,  when  she 
can  sport  a  new  white  gown  and  bonnet  at  chapel 
in  the  morning,  and  at  any  other  place  in  the 
evening. 

Your  young  maiden  Milliner,  when  she  can 
come  out  of  the  workshop,  pull  up  her  new  brown 
pelisse,  show  a  handsome  foot  and  ankle — observe 
the  string  of  her  shoe  loose — pull  off  a  little  black 
kid  glove,  and  show  a  still  less  hand,  without  the 
mark  of  a  needle  on  the  fore-finger. 

The  Farmer's  Daughter  is  in  style  when  she  gets 
a  new  silk  spencer  from  London,  which  confines 
her  at  the  waist  so  tightly  that  she  looks  like — 

"  Apple-dumpling  at  the  middle  tied." 

Your  boarding-school  Miss  is  in  the  very  quint- 
essence of  style,  when  she  can  murder  French, 
kill  time,  squall  Italian,  drown  modesty  in  a  waltz, 
and  thunder  the  Lancers  on  the  unfortunate  piano- 
forte. 

Your  fine  Fashionable  Dame  is  in  most  un- 
doubted style,  when  she  is  certain  of  a  call  every 
half  hour  in  the  forenoon,  or  a  party  every  night 
in  the  winter,  where  she  shows  the  strength  of  her 
constitution  by  half  undressing  before  she  displays 
her  charms  in  a  piercing  frost,  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  twenty. 

Lastly — your  Writer  of  Jeux-d' esprit  thinks  him- 
self in  style,  when  he  can  take  a  decent  hint  from 
three  pretty  lines  in  one  of  the  chansons  populaires 
of  Paris:— 

"  C'est  la  mode,  la  mode,  la  mode, 
Qui  guide  le  monde 
A  la  ronde."  News  of  Literature* 
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TEDDY  THWAITES ; 

AN  IRREGULAR  ODE  ;    BY  A  LINEN-DRAPER'S    SHOPMAN. 

"  A  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.*' 

DEDICATED,  WITHOUT  PERMISSION,  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
"  MORNING   HERALD." 

TEDDY  THWAITES  !  Teddy  Thwaites !  little  man,  you  should  feel, 

When  shopman  yourself  to  a  draper*, 
At  the  Bee-hive f,  you  twisted  all  day  like  an  eel, 

And  over  the  counters  cut  caper. 
How  wearied  at  night,  by  the  dealing  out  stuff] 

You  measurd  your  way  with  your  taper, 
Curs'd  the  Bee-hive  and  Dad,  and  his  cheap  selling  puff, 

And  bolted  away  from  the  draper. 

Ah  !  great  little  man— in  your  own  estimate, 

Editorial  Chief  of  a  Paper, 
Remember  what  once  was  your  ignorant  state, 

When  shopman  yourself  to  a  draper. 
How  by  Cobbett  and  Sunday-school  lecture  inspired, 

On  politics  first  you  could  vapour, 
Of  cotton  and  calico  heartily  tired, 

You  started — God  bless  us  ! — a  Paper. 

Ah  !  nice  little  man,  with  a  dull  looking  nob, 

Say  !  what !  in  your  Cotton  Gazette^, 
Could  all  your  old  friends  of  your  influence  rob, 

And  small  wares§  of  intellect  fret? 

*  See  Mr.  Thwaites's  own  admissions,  in  his  evidence  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  on  the  trial  of  Parkins  for  perjury. 

•f  The  Bee  Hive,  Holborn,  kept  by  Thwaites,  and  Wai  th  man's, 
Fleet  Market,  were  the  first  of  the  established  cheap  linen  drapery  ! 
shops. 

$  The  leading  article  in  the  Morning  Herald,  it  is  well  known,  j 
always  relates  to  cotton  wool. 

§  A  technical  term  for  tape,  twist  and  bobbins. 
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Has  the  Wight  *  who  upheld  you  by  frolic  and  fun  I—- 
By illness,  or  Birnie— suspended 

His  Bow-street  reports  ?— for  I  see  they  are  done. 
Then,  alas !  the  poor  "  Herald"  is  e'en  dead  (ended). 

Ah  !  nice  little  man ! — Parson  Bate  would  have  cried, 

Had  he  liv'd  to  behold  you  the  chief 
Of  the  Herald  !     Beware  that  your  ignorant  pride 

Does  not  fall  with  ingratitude's  leaf! 
The  Milesian  elves  whom  you  drill  in  Shoe-lane, 

As  witless  as  shoeless,  may  vapour; 
The  O'Doodles,  O'Noodles,  O'Hara's,  O'Shanes,. 

Are  as  dull  as  the  snuff  of  a  taper. 

ill !  Chief  of  the  Herald  ! — great  Prince  of  Shoe-lane^ 
That  emporium  of  copper  and  brass, 
\y,  mighty  Magnifico — say — art  thou  sane, 
Or  mad — as  poor  "pea  Green  ?w — Alas  ! 
What  treble  Ex-Sheriff,  or  felon  acquit}, 

Hath  stolen  that  little—  Oh !  Thwaite  !-— 
Of  instinct,  we'll  call  it — we  cannot  say  wit—* 
Which  made  thee  an  Editor— Great? 

TIMOTHY  TAPE§. 

*  Mr.  J.  Wight,  the  author  of  "  Mornings  at  Bow  Street,"  to 
whom  the  "  Herald"  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  rise  and  present  mo- 
derate circulation.  From  illness,  or  the  interposition  of  the  Bench, 
these  amusing  trifles  have  been  for  some  time  discontinued,  and  the 
paper  has  in  consequence  resumed  its  editorial  dullness. 

f  The  printing-office  of  the  Herald — and  the  place  most  celebrated 
for  copper-smiths  and  braziers. 

J  John  Thelwall,  Esq.  Ex-citizen  and  Tailor — one  of  the  ****** 
(vide  Burke) — who  is  said  to  write  the  dramatic  narcotic  nonsense 
for  the  «  Herald." 

§  Mr.  Tape  has,  we  think,  some  little  cause  for  the  severity  of  his 
satire  against  a  ci-devant  brother  linen-draper,  particularly  when  we 
recollect  that  the  "  Morning  Herald"  was  the  daily  paper  previously 
patronized  by  the  fraternity  of  men-milliners,  and  its  learned  Editor 
one  of  their  own  body.  What  makes  the  recollection  more  forcible 
is,  that  it  was  the  only  paper  that  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  meeting 
of  the  shopmen.  Telescope. 
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"  GO  ON."— "  SO  WE  DID." 

THE  LATE  HON.  HENRY  ERSKINE. 

AMONG  the  first  briefs  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
Erskine  was  entrusted  with  at  the  Scotch  Bar, 
was  one  of  a  defendant  in  a  case  of  criminal  con- 
versation.    After  opening  and  proceeding  in  the 
defence  for  a  considerable  time,  in  his  usual  elo- 
quent and  easy  style,  to  a  Court  composed  of  one 
liquorish  old  Sessional  Lord,  he  suddenly  dropped 
into  the  following  curious  appeal,  as  a  winding 
up : — "  My  Lord,  we  are  amorous,  vigorous,  and 
young;  we  had  retired  to  bed,  and  were  dreaming 
of  dear  love's  delights ;  the  bedchamber  door,  my 
Lord,  being  unlocked,  as  is  usual  with  us;  in  the 
midst  of  our  sweet  and  pleasing  reverie,  between 
awake  and  asleep,  as  if  by  enchantment,  we  be- 
held a  spirit— a  woman,  as  angel  fair— trip  up 
with  a  fairy  step  to  our  bed-side.     '  Grace  was  in 
her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye,  in  all  her  gestures 
dignity  and  love."   This  lovely  creature,  my  Lord, 
o'er  whom  twenty  springs  had  not  yet  shed  their 
vernal  bloom,  standing  before  us,  my  Lord,  in  all 
the  luxuriant  ripeness  of  voluptuous  youth,  we 
must  have  been  more  or  less  than  man — if  we 
could,  my  Lord,  have  sat  up  in  our  bed  at  such 
a  trying  moment,  and  only  stared  at  so  sweet  a 
portion  of  nature's  frailty.     My  Lord,  consider — 
could  vigorous  youth — nay  (with  a  peculiar  turn 
of  his  eye  towards  the  Bench),  could  healthy  old 
age — could  flesh  and  blood  withstand  so  great  a 
temptation?" — Here  he  paused;   on  which  his 
Lordship  said,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  "  Mr. 
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Erskine,  go  on."  Erskine  gravely  replied,  "  So 
we  did,  my  Lord ;  and  here  we  now  await  your 
Lordship's  favourable  judgment  for  having  done 

SO."  Bell's  Life  in  London. 
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OX  THE  TWO  FIGURES  OF  A  HORSE  AND  A  LAMB,  OVER  THE  INNER 
TEMPLE   GATE. 

As  by  the  Templar's  holds  you  go, 

The  horse  and  lamb,  display'd 
In  emblematic  figures,  show 

The  merits  of  their  trade. 

That  clients  may  infer  from  thence 

How  just  is  their  profession, 
The  lamb  sets  forth  their  innocence, 

The  horse  their  expedition. 

O  happy  Britons !  happy  Isle  ! 

Let  foreign  nations  say, 
Where  you  get  justice  without  guile, 

And  law  without  delay. 

ANSWER. 

Deluded  men,  these  holds  forego, 

Nor  trust  such  cunning  elves; 
These  artful  emblems  tend  to  show 

Their  clients,  not  themselves. 

'Tis  all  a  trick,  these  are  all  shams, 

By  which  they  mean  to  cheat  you  ; 
But  have  a  care,  for  you're,  the  lambs, 

And  they  the  wolves  that  eat  you. 

Nor  let  the  thought  of  no  delay, 

To  these  their  courts  misguide  you; 
Tis  you're  the  showy  horse,  and  they 

The  jockeys  that  will  ride  you. 

British  Press. 
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THE  PAINTER. 

WE  stood  upon  the  mountain's  purpling  brow, 

While  upwards  drove  the  Sun  his  amber  wain, 
Turning  to  living  rose  the  virgin  snow 

That  hung  in  silver  on  the  mighty  chain. 
Below,  awoke  the  sapphire-circled  plain, 

Like  a  rich  tissue  from  an  Indian's  loom, 
Broiders  with  every  lovely  stripe  and  stain 

Of  star  and  glancing  gem  and  summer  bloom, 
While  round  him  sighed  its  breath,  like  a  rich  altar's  fume. 

Then,  as  its  vapours  rose  beneath  his  feet, 

He  saw  its  powers  with  ever-raptur'd  eye, 
The  cool  brown-mouldering  ruin,  the  lone  seat 

Where  the  pale  hermit  learned  to  live  and  die  ; 
The  grove-embosomed  spire,  that  to  the  sky 

Rose  gleaming,  like  a  shaft  of  golden  flame ; 
The  cloud,  that  like  a  castle  huge  would  lie, 

Darkening  the  Heaven,  until  the  whirlwind  came, 
And  into  thousand  fragments  shook  its  frail  and  airy  frame. 

Those  are  his  spirit's  silent  joy;  for  him 

Live  not  the  stings  that  give  the  worldling  pain  ; 
Deep  visions  sit  upon  his  eye-lids  dim, 

To  which  the  glories  of  the  earth  are  vain  ; 
His  bosom  burneth  not  for  earthly  gain ; 

His  treasure  is  the  star-besprinkled  sky  : 
Nay,  dearer  the  slight  dew-drop  on  the  vane 

Of  savage  weeds,  than  regal  luxury. 

Pomps,  gauds,  and  earthly  pride — are  ye  all  worth  his  sigh  ? 

New  Times. 

A  CURIOUS  COINCIDENCE. 

IT  is  singular,  that  the  two  most  admirable 
writers  that  modern  Europe  produced,  Shakspeare 
and  Cervantes,  both  died  on  the  same  day  in  the 
same  year,  namely,  April  23d,  1616.  British  Press. 
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THE  STRAY  WIG. 

WHILE  Lord  Coalstoun  lived  in  a  house  in 
the  Advocates'  Close,  Edinburgh,  a  strange  acci- 
dent one  morning  befel  him.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  custom  for  Advocates  and  Judges  to  dress 
themselves  in  gowns  and  wigs,  and  cravats,  at 
their  own  houses,  and  walk  to  the  Parliament 
House.  They  usually  breakfasted  early,  and, 
when  dressed,  were  in  the  habit  of  leaning  over 
their  parlour  windows,  for  a  few  minutes  before 
St.  Giles*  bell  started  the  sounding  peal  of  a 
quarter  to  nine,  enjoying  the  agreeable  morning 
air,  and  perhaps  discussing  the  news  of  the  day. 
It  so  happened  that  one  morning,  while  Lord 
Coalstoun  was  preparing  to  enjoy  his  matutinal 
treat,  two  girls,  who  lived  in  the  second  flat 
above,  were  amusing  themselves  with  a  kitten, 
which,  in  thoughtless  sport,  they  had  swung  over 
the  window,  by  a  cord  tied  round  its  middle 
and  hoisted  for  some  time  up  and  down,  till  the 
creature  was  getting  rather  desperate  with  its 
exertions.  In  this  crisis  his  Lordship  had  just 
popped  his  head  out  of  the  window  directly  be- 
low that  from  which  the  kitten  swung,  little  sus- 
pecting, good  easy  man,  what  a  danger  impended, 
like  the  sword  of  Dionysius,  over  his  head,  when 
down  came  the  exasperated  animal  at  full  career, 
directly  upon  his  senatorial  wig.  No  sooner  did 
the  girls  perceive  what  sort  of  landing-place  their 
kitten  had  found,  than  in  terror  or  surprise  they 
began  to  draw  it  up ;  but  this  measure  was  now 
too  late,  for  along  with  the  animal,  up  also  came 
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the  Judge's  wig,  fixed  full  in  its  determined 
talons.  His  Lordship's  surprise,  on  finding  his 
wig  lifted  off  his  head,  was  ten  thousand  times 
redoubled,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  perceived 
it  dangling  its  way  upwards,  without  any  means 
visible  to  him,  by  which  its  motion  might  be 
accounted  for.  The  astonishment,  the  dread,  the 
almost  awe  of  the  senator  below — the  half  mirth, 
half  terror,  of  the  girls  above — together  with  the 
fierce  and  retentive  energy  of  puss  between — alto- 
gether formed  a  scene  to  which  language  cannot  do 
justice,  but  which  George  Cruikshank  might  per^ 
haps  embody  with  considerable  effect.  It  was  a 
joke  soon  explained  and  pardoned ;  but  assuredly 
the  perpetrators  of  it  did  afterwards  get  many  a 
lengthened  injunction  from  their  parents,  never 
again  to  fish  over  the  window  with  such  a  bait, 
for  honest  men's  wigs.  Chronicle. 


CANTABRIGIANA. 

ON  AN  ORDER  BEING  MADE  TO  PREVENT  DOGS  BEING  KEPT  AT  TRINITY 
COLLEGE. 

WHAT,  the  dogs  all  lock'd  out,  and  the  Bursar*  lock'd  in  ! 

Was  ever  such  strange  partiality  seen? 

What  law,  or  what  statute,  pray  tell  us,  is't  teaches 

Such  bare-fac'd  distinction  between  sons  of  b s? 

What  crimes  can  these  poor  banish'd  caitiffs  have  done, 

That  they  from  this  land  of  good  living  must  run? 

They  do  but  just  eat,  drink,  and  run  after  kind, 

Precisely  the  same  as  this  dog  left  behind. 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  the  proverb  maintains, 

"  Every  dog  has  his  day,v  some  hope  still  remains; 

We  may  live  till  we  see  that  good  day  come  about, 

When  this  dog  in  a  doublet,  himself  shall  turn  out.       Mirror. 

*  A  padlock  was  put  on  the  Bursar's  garden-door  by  the  Master. 
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A  PASSAGE  FROM  SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 

LONG  pored  Saint  Austin  o'er  the  Sacred  page, 

And  doubt  and  darkness  overspread  his  mind; 
On  God's  mysterious  being  thought  the  Sage, 

The  Triple  Person  in  one  Godhead  join'd. 

The  more  he  thought,  the  harder  did  he  find 
To  solve  the  various  doubts  which  fast  arose ; 

And  as  a  ship,  caught  by  impetuous  wind, 
Tosses  where  chance  its  shattered  body  throws, 
So  toss'd  his  troubled  soul,  and  no  where  found  repose. 

Heated  and  feverish  then  he  closed  his  tome, 

And  went  to  wander  by  the  ocean  side ; 
Where  the  cool  breeze  at  evening  loved  to  come, 

Murmuring  responsive  to  the  murmuring  tide; 

And  as  Augustine  o'er  its  margent  wide 
Strayed,  deeply  pondering  on  the  puzzling  theme, 

A  litlle  child  before  him  he  espied ; 
In  earnest  labour  did  the  urchin  seem, 
Working  with  heart  intent  close  by  the  sounding  stream. 

He  looked,  and  saw  the  child  a  hole  had  scooped, 

Shallow  and  narrow,  in  the  shining  sand, 
O'er  which  at  work  the  labouring  infant  stooped, 

Still  pouring  water  in  with  busy  hand. 

The  Saint  address'd  the  child  in  accents  bland — 
"  Fair  boy,"  quoth  he,  "  I  pray,  what  toil  is  thine? 

Let  me  its  end  and  purpose  understand." 
The  boy  replied — "An  easy  task  is  mine, 
To  sweep  into  this  hole  all  the  wide  ocean's  brine." 

"  O  foolish  boy !"  the  Saint  exclaimed,  "  to  hope 

That  the  broad  ocean  in  that  hole  should  lie !" 
"  O  foolish  Saint  I"  exclaimed  the  boy ;  "  thy  scope 

Is  still  more  hopeless  than  the  toil  I  ply ! 

Who  think'st  to  comprehend  God's  nature  high 
In  the  small  compass  of  thine  human  wit. 

Sooner,  Augustine,  sooner  far,  shall  I 
Confine  the  ocean  in  this  tiny  pit, 
Than  finite  minds  conceive  God's  nature  infinite  ! 

New  Times. 
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ANECDOTE. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  it  is  well  known, 
was  of  a  convivial  turn,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
wit  and  hnmour.    An  innkeeper  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Houghtoii-hall,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  readiness  at  repartee,  was  patronized  by 
Sir  Robert,  who  frequently  ordered  a  dinner  for 
himself  and  friends,  at  the  inn,  and  always  in- 
vited the  landlord  to  join  the    company   after 
dinner.  On  one  occasion  an  old  Norfolk  Baronet, 
dull  and  ignorant,  jealous  of  the  favour  which  the 
landlord  received,  remonstrated  with  Sir  Robert 
for  admitting  such   a  companion.     Sir  Robert 
excused  himself  on  account  of  the  good  character 
of  the  man,  and  on  his  mind,  so  superior  to  his 
situation;  and  the  landlord  modestly  observed, 
that  if  Sir  Robert  kindly  tolerated  his  presence, 
he  thought  the  Baronet  had  no  reason  to  object. 
All  the  answer  of  the  Baronet  was  "  Poh !  your 
father  was  a  butcher."    Well,  rejoined  the  land- 
lord, there  is  no  great  difference  between  your 
father  and  mine,  for  if  my  father  killed  calves,  yours 
brought  them  up."    This  sally  highly  gratified  the 
company;  but  the  dull  old  Baronet,  insensible  of 
the  joke,  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  What !  do  you 
make  my  father  a  grazier?"    This  anecdote  used 
to  be  related  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Moncey,  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  who  practised  as  a  physician 
at  the  time  in  Norfolk,  and  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion.  Times. 
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THE  SMUGGLER'S  CAVE. 

WILD  was  the  wind  that  whirl'ci  the  wave, 
And  roar'd  around  the  Smuggler's  Cave; 
And  dark  and  drear  the  night-cloud  then 
Gathered  o'er  the  gloomy  glen. 

Bright  was  the  flash  that  spread  the  sky, 
And  loud  the  peal  that  roll'd  on  high, 
While  tumbling  torrents  rush'd  along, 
And  roar'd  the  craggy  rocks  among. 

Pale  was  the  cheek  of  her  who  sate, 
And  watch'd  the  wounded  Smuggler's  fate, 
For  short  and  burden' d  was  his  breath, 
And  o'er  him  hung  the  dart  of  death. 

Deep  was  the  groan  the  Smuggler  gave,. 
Hearing  the  tempest  round  him  rave, 
And,  struggling  hard,  he  seem'd  to  say,— 
O,  pray  for  him  that  cannot  pray ! 

Short  was  the  broken  pray'r  she  made, 
For  scarce  breath'd  he  for  whom  she  pray'd, 
And,  when  his  eyeballs  upward  start, 
A  secret  horror  chill'd  her  heart. 

Sad  was  the  thought  that  seiz'd  her  soul, 
When  thrice  she  heard  a  death-bell  toll, 
And,  from  a  crag,  where  billows  broke, 
Thrice  she  heard  the  raven  croak. 

Shrill  was  the  shriek  that  pierc'd  the  main, 
When  phrenzy  fasten'd  on  her  brain, 
As,  rushing  from  the  dismal  dell, 
She  wander'd  on,  her  woes  to  tell. 

Now,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
She'll  hurry  to  the  rocky  height, 
And,  ask'd  the  cause  that  makes  her  rave, 
She'll  point  towards  the  Smuggler's  Cave. 

Literary  Chronicle. 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  RAMSBOTTOM. 
TO  JOHN  BULL. 

Elysium  Row,  Fulham,  July  8,  1825. 

MY  DEAR  B. — I  am  in  a  dreadful  state— I 
see  by  the  play  bills,  that  a  Play  about  our  family 
at  Rhymes,  is  in  preparation  at  Common  Garden. 
When  I  saw  the  divertisement  in  the  Currier,  I 
thought  I  should  have  perspired.  I  never  was  at 
Rhymes.  I  saw  my  own  King,  God  bless  him, 
crowned — but  I  neither  saw  Lues  de  Sweet  nor 
Charles  Deece  done  anything  to,  nor  never  meant 
to  go.  What  is  the  Santampoole  to  me — I  don't 
like  Poopery,  nor  ever  did.  Pray  do  you  know 
Mr.  Coleman  (him  as  I  spoke  of  before)  the  itine- 
rary surgeon  at  Pancras?  I  am  told  he  cuts  out 
what  he  likes,  of  whatever  appears  at  Common 
Garden,  ever  since  the  horses  was  introduced — if 
you  could  contrive  to  get  us  emitted,  1  should  be 
much  obligated.  Lavy  is  in  a  perfect  favour 
about  it;  and  if  dear  Mr.  Ram  was  not  diseased 
and  in  his  grave,  I  think  he  would  have  gone  mad 
to  see  our  names  blackguarded  against  the  walls 
— besides,  there's  our  cousins — them  is  more  j 
angry  than  we.  In  short,  I  have  no  doubt  but; 
the  Play  has  been  caused  by  some  little  peake  j 
against  our  family,  and  I  trust  to  your  goodness 
to  get  it  anniliated  beforehand. 

Tour's  ever,  dear  B. 
DOROTHEA  JULIA  RAMSBOTTOM. 

P.  S.  If  any  of  your  friends  wants  a  house  in  a 
rural  situation,  our  house  in  Montagu-place 
still  to  let.  John  Bull. 
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THE  LIVING  SKELETON, 

EXHIBITED  IN  PALL-MALL. 

name  of  this  curious  being  is  Claude 
Ambroise  Seurat,  born  on  the  10th  of  April,  1797, 
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at  Troyes,  in  Champagne.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  good  health,  and  experienced  neither 
fright  nor  accident  during  the  term  of  parturition ; 
so  that  no  part  of  his  malformation  and  conse- 
quent state  can  be  accounted  for  by  external 
causes.  According  to  the  statement  of  his  father 
(the  mother  is  dead),  he  presented  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  his  appearance  at  the  time  of  birth ; 
though,  in  my  own  mind,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  same  malformation  was  existent  then,  which 
is  so  apparent  now.  He  continued  growing  until 
the  usual  term  of  life,  and  concomitant  with 
that  growth,  were  his  depletion  and  loss  of 
muscular  power.  Upon  entering  the  room,  a 
stooping  posture  of  sitting,  attenuated  hands, 
sunken  eyes,  and  meagre  face,  tend  strongly  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  visitant  with  an  idea,  that 
he  has  just  emerged  from  the  couch  of  long- 
continued  illness.  With  regard  to  individual 
features,  they  are,  however,  perfect,  and  such  as, 
if  lit  by  health  and  excitation,  would  afford  a  face 
of  considerable  attraction ;  his  eye  is  dark  and 
full,  and  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  a  beautiful 
whiteness ;  but  the  effect  of  this  organ  is  rendered 
painful  to  the  beholder,  by  that  expression  of 
anxiety  and  glaziness  so  generally  observed  in 
persons  labouring  under  phthisis;  his  teeth  are 
good,  and  his  capability  of  mastication  suited  to 
his  need,  though  he  soon  tires  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  muscular  exertion,  preferring  for  his  diet 
that  which  calls  for  the  least  effort  of  the  masti- 
catory muscles. 

"  Having  thus  afforded  you  a  general  descrip- 
tion, I  shall  proceed  to  a  further  cognizance  of 
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him  when  presented  to  you  in  a  denuded  state. 
Of  his  appearance  when  placed  before  you  thus, 
language  must  fail  to  convey  a  sufficiently  correct 
or  forcible  picture.     I  therefore  refer  you  to  the 
plates.     The  height  of  Seurat  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  and   a  half,  and  his  limbs  are  in  good 
longitudinal  proportion,  and  in  that  only  when  he 
enters  the  room,    you   observe   the   effort  with 
which  he  walks,  apparently  having  little  or  no 
power  of  propelling  the  extremities  forward ;  his 
action  partakes   something   of  the    appearance 
termed  in  horses  the  string-halt,  and  may  be  best 
described  by  comparing  it  to  the  uncertain  efforts 
of  a  very  young  child  in  walking.  When  he  stands 
fronting  you,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  extreme 
concavity  of  the  sternum,  and  the  curious  bowing 
out  of  the  ribs,  protruding  in  an  increased  bend 
towards  the  inferior  costsea;  this  flattening  of  the 
sternum  has  very  much  contributed  to  that  ap- 
pearance of  respiring  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
abdomen,    as  the  depression   allowing  of  little 
expansion  in  the  thorax,  and  hardly  any  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  whole  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  necessarily  drawn  upwards 
or  inwards,  which  we  may  demonstrate  partly 
upon  ourselves,  by  taking  what  is  called  an  in- 
ward breath. "  With  regard  to  the  lungs,  I  am  of 
opinion,  from  the  use  of  the  tethrascope,  that 
there  is  a  cavity  in  the  right  lobe,  the  result  of 
tubercular  absorption,  as  pectoriloquy  was  plainly 
distinguishable,  while  the  left  lobe  appeared  per- 
fectly sound.    A  physician  of  growing  eminence, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Laennec,   the 
discoverer  of  this  decidedly  useful  instrument, 
Q2 
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who  was  present  with  me,  concurred  fully  in  this 
opinion.  The  heart  presents  nothing  wonderful 
in  its  action,  no  impulsion,  no  tendency  to  en- 
largement, and  not  materially  out  of  its  natural 
position;  the  pulsation  is  distinctly  visible, 
though  not  much  more  than  may  be  seen  in  per- 
sons wasted  by  long  disease;  the  liver  is  plainly 
discernible  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  is 
both  enlarged  and  indurated,  most  likely  the 
consequence  of  former  disease,  probably  inflam- 
mation, as  there  are  the  marks  remaining  of  a 
plentiful  application  of  leeches.  The  abdomen 
presents  a  contracted  and  wasted  form,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  aldermanic.  This  is,  however, 
matter  of  little  surprise,  as  the  small  quantity  he 
cats  and  drinks  precludes  all  possibility  of  disten- 
tion  ;  the  pelvis,  owing  to  this,  and  the  deficiency 
of  muscular  attachment,  has  an  appearance  of 
great  capacity,  and  the  insertion  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  (thigh  bone)  is  plainly  discernible;  the 
whole  of  the  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  easily 
traced,  and  the  figure  of  the  ischium  (haunch 
bone)  is  discerned  with  facility,  having  little  more 
than  a  cuticular  covering,  the  glutei  muscles  have 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  and  the  os  coccyx 
can  be  traced,  by  the  eye,  to  its  extreme  point. 

"  Yet  amidst  all  this  waste,  or  rather  want,  of 
muscular  matter,  we  find  the  organs  of  generation 
in  a  full  and  vigorous  state :  why  these  should 
not  have  shared  in  the  general  atrophy,  is  a 
matter  of  curious  enquiry.  When  turned  round 
to  obtain  a  posterior  view,  the  scapula  imme- 
diately attracts  attention,  as  observable  in  a 
position  varying  from  the  natural,  being  consi- 
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derably  elevated  by  the  trapezius  muscle,  which 
is  strengthened  from  continual  use,  and  is  more 
strongly  defined  than  the  other  muscles;  every 
minutiae  of  the  scapulae  (blade  bones)  are  dis- 
cernible. When  the  scapulae  are  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  as  represented  in  the  view  of 
the  back,  the  fingers  can  almost  pass  down  be- 
tween the  posterior  edge  and  the  back ;  there  is 
in  the  spine  a  considerable  lateral  curve,  and  a 
protuberance  in  one  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

"  Continuing  to  view  the  body  downwards,  we 
observe  the  extraordinary  deficiency  of  the  thighs, 
there  being  scarcely  a  trace  of  muscle ;  the  knee- 
joint  has  the  appearance  of  great  size,  arising 
only  from  the  shrunken  state  of  the  muscles  that 
should  envelope  the  cylindrical  bones.  The  leg 
presents  a  less  miserable  appearance  than  the 
thigh,  although  very  deficient;  in  the  right  leg 
there  is  more  muscular  development  than  the 
left,  having  something  approximating  to  the  usual 
expanditure  of  the  gastrocnemei.  The  skin  over 
the  knee-joint  has  a  reddish  fleshy  tint,  not  un- 
like the  effect  produced  by  cold  weather  on  a 
hand  that  has  been  exposed.  In  the  foot  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  beyond  its  being  apparently 
too  large.  The  left  foot,  I  believe,  has  a  bunion 
on  the  base  of  the  great  toe ;  and  there  are  also 
two  or  three  small  nodes  upon  the  shin-bones. 
Recurring  to  the  humerus,  it  is  found,  upon  ad- 
measurement in  the  thickest  part,  not  to  exceed 
four  inches  in  circumference,  having  a  still 
greater  depletion  of  muscular  fibre  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  femur.  There  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  deltoid  and  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti. 
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The  fore  arm  measures  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
the  thickest  part ;  and  there  is  a  tolerable  supply 
of  muscular  power  to  the  hand,  which  may  be 
attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  greater  use  of  this 
part ;  the  hand,  if  well  covered,  would  be  hand- 
some, the  shape  and  nails  being  very  good,  but 
the  limb  is  disfigured  by  thinness,  and  a  consider- 
able contraction  of  the  fingers  in  an  upward  di- 
rection, making  the  knuckle  form  an  angle  with 
the  last  joint.  Taking  a  lateral  view  of  the  body, 
there  is  nothing  observable  beyond  the  great 
curves  of  the  figure,  totally  at  variance  with  all 
rules  of  the  beau  ideal ;  but  here  a  reference  to 
the  plate  will  avail  you  far  more  than  any  de- 
scription I  can  pen.  There  only  remains  now  to 
notice  the  head  of  this  singular  being,  who,  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  must  be  seen.  Could  I  venture 
so  far  upon  your  very  valuable  columns,  I  should 
feel  disposed  to  enter  into  a  complete  phrenolo- 
gical view  of  Seurat's  head ;  but  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  in  so  fertile  a  field.  I  must,  therefore, 
content  myself  by  observing,  that  it  is  not  de- 
ficient in  size,  and  that  many  of  the  organs  are 
fully  developed  and  active :  the  organ  of  amative- 
ness  has  a  very  considerable  development,  and 
he  has  suppressed  its  impulse,  upon  the  assurance 
that  the  attempt  to  gratify  its  stimulus  would  be 
in  all  likelihood  fatal  to  him.  Among  the  most 
developed  organs  I  found  tune,  firmness,  and 
courage;  but  upon  this  interesting  topic  T  must 
forbear,  only  observing  further,  that  there  is  no 
intellectual  deficiency  discoverable  either  in  or- 
ganization or  converse. 

"  After  having  taken  this  view  of  him,  it  be- 
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comes  a  natural  question  to  enquire,  what  are  the 
causes  conducive  to  this  state  of  atrophy?  I  feel 
aware  that  much  ingenious  hypothesis  might  be 
indulged  in;  but  dismissing  such,  and  seizing 
only  the  most  tangible  points,  I  feel  inclined  to 
refer  it  to  the  general  deformity  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  compressed  action  of  the  lungs,  conjoined 
with  some  peculiar  constitutional  idiosyncrasy, 
the  circulation  being,  as  far  as  the  main  vessels 
are  concerned,  plentifully  carried  on. 

"  His  temper  appears  to  be  passive  and  kind, 
submitting  himself  to  examination  with  ready 
patience,  and  answering  every  question  with 
cheerfulness.  Indeed,  his  demeanour  and  ap- 
pearance are  calculated,  even  in  the  least  think- 
ing breast,  to  excite  the  deepest  commiseration 
and  pity."  Bell's  Life  in  London. 


A  NICE  POINT. 

(From  Lesstng's  Fables  and  Epigrams). 

SAY,  which  enjoys  the  greatest  blisses, 
John,  who  Dorinda's  picture  kisses, 
Or  Tom,  his  friend,  the  favoured  elf, 
Who  kisses  fair  Dorinda's  self? 

Faith,  'tis  not  easy  to  divine, 

While  both  are  thus  with  raptures  fainting, 
To  which  the  balance  should  incline, 

Since  Tom  and  John  both  kiss  a  painting. 

THE  POINT  DECIDED. 

Nay,  surely  John 's  the  happiest  of  the  twain, 
Because—the  picture  cannot  kiss  again.  Examiner. 
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WILLIAM  TELL'S  CHAPEL. 

(From  the  German  ofStolberg). 
Tins  holy  spot— O  view  it  well ! 
The  birth-place  'twas  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  his  fathers  press'd  the  sod, 
An  altar  now  is  rais'd  to  God. 

When  first  his  mother  view'd  the  boy, 
She  joy'd  with  all  a  mother's  joy; 
She  thought  no  longer  of  her  smart, 
But  clasp'd  her  infant  to  her  heart. 

"  Great  God!"  she  cried,  «O!  may  he  be 
A  servant  firm  and  true  to  thee  !" 
But  God  decreed  by  him  to  show 
Such  deeds  as  armies  could  not  do. 

He  pour'd  warm  blood  his  veins  along; 
He  made  him  as  a  war-horse  strong; 
He  bade  him  range  the  mountain  side> 
Fierce  as  the  hawk,  and  fi'ry  eyed. 

God  gave  the  youth,  as  teachers,  none 
But  Nature  and  his  word  alone; 
And  oft,  by  secret  desert  streams, 
Fed  his  high  soul  with  heavenly  dreams. 

The  labours  of  the  wave  and  field 
Long  time  his  manly  limbs  had  steel'd  £ 
Their  dangers  had  his  sport  been  long, 
Ere  yet  he  knew  himself  so  strong — 

Ere  yet  he  felt  his  native  land 
Must  owe  her  freedom  to  his  hand; 
That  he  alone  her  foes  could  tame, 
And  end  her  slavery  and  her  shame. 

Globe  4-  Traveller. 
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THE  WAKE; 
OR,  TEDDY  O'RAFFERTY'S  LAST  APPEARANCE. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

TWAS  at  Teddy  O'Rafferty's  zcake, 

Just  to  comfort  ould  Judy,  his  wife, 

The  lads  of  the  hod  had  a  j rake, 

And  kept  the  thing  up  to  the  life. 

There  was  Father  O'Donahoo,  Mr.  Delany, 

Pat  Murphy  the  doctor,  that  rebel  O'Shaney, 

Young  Terence,  a  nate  little  knight  o1  the  hod, 

And  that  great  dust  O'Sullivan  just  out  of  quod; 

Then  Florence  the  piper,  no  music  is  riper, 

To  all  the  sweet  cratures  with  emerald  futures 

Who  came  to  drink  health  to  the  dead. 

Not  Bryan  Baroo  had  a  louder  shaloo 

When  he  gave  up  his  breath  to  that  tythe  hunter,  death, 

Than  the  howl  over  Teddy's  coze  Id  head  : 

Twas  enough  to  have  rais'd  up  a  saint, 

All  the  darlings  with  whisky  so  faint, 

And  the  lads  full  of  fight,  had  a  glorious  night, 

When  ould  Teddy  was  zvak'd  in  his  shed. 

Original.— C*  M.  Westmacott. 
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READERS  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN. 

No  one  can  pass  through  the  streets,  alleys, 
and   blindest  thoroughfares   of  this   Metropolis, 
without  surprise  at  the  number  of  shops  opened 
every  where  for  the  sale  of  cheap  publications — 
not  blasphemy  and  sedition — nor  altogether  flimsy 
periodicals,  though  the  latter  abound  to  a  surfeit 
— but  I  mean  fair  re-prints  of  good  old  books. 
Fielding,   Smollett,    the  Poets,  Historians,    are 
daily  becoming  accessible  to  the  purses  of  poor 
people.     I  cannot  behold  this  result  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  reading  public,  without  con- 
gratulations to  my  country.     But  as  every  bless- 
ing has  its  wrong  side,  it  is  with  aversion  I  behold 
springing  up  with  this  phenomenon,  a  race  of 
Readers  against  the  grain.  Young  men  who  thirty 
years   ago  would  have  been  play-goers,  punch- 
drinkers,  cricketers,  &c.  with  one  accord  are  now 
— Readers ! — a  change  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
salutary ;  but  I  liked  the   old  way  best.     Then 
people  read  because  they  liked  reading.      He 
must  have  been  indigent  indeed,  and,  as  times 
went  then,  probably  unable  to  enjoy  a  book,  who 
from  one  little  circulating  library  or  another  (those 
slandered  benefactions  to  the  public)  could  not 
pick  out  an  odd  volume  to  satisfy  the  intervals 
of  the  workshop  and  the  desk.    Then  if  a  man 
told  you  that  he  "  loved  reading  mightily,  but 
had  no  books,"  you  might  be  sure  that  in  the  first 
assertion  at  least  he  was  mistaken.     Neither  had 
he,  perhaps,  the  materials  that  should  enliven 
a  punch-bowl  in  his  own  cellar;  but  if  the  rogue 
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loved  his  liquor,  he  would  quickly  find  out  where 
the  arrack,  the  lemons,  and  the  sugar  dwelt — he 
would  speedily  find  out  the  circulating  shop  for 
them.  I  will  illustrate  this  from  my  own  observa- 
tion. It  may  detract  a  little  from  the  gentility  ot 
your  columns,  when  I  tell  your  readers  that  I  am  a 
Bank  Clerk.  Three  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  I 
took  my  first  station  at  the  desk,  out  of  as  many 
fellows  in  office,  one  or  two  there  were  that  had 
read  a  little.  One  could  give  a  pretty  good  account 
of  the  Spectator.  A  second  knew  Tom  Jones.  A 
third  recommended  Telemachus.  One  went  so 
far  as  to  quote  Hudibras,  and  was  looked  on  as  a 
phenomenon.  But  the  far  greater  number  neither 
cared  for  books,  nor  affected  to  care.  They  were, 
as  I  said,  in  their  leisure  hours  cricketers,  punch- 
drinkers,  play-goers,  and  the  rest.  Times  are 
altered  now.  We  are  all  readers  3  our  young  men 
are  split  up  into  so  many  book-clubs,  knots  of 
literati;  we  criticise;  we  read  the  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh,  I  assure  you ;  and  instead  of  the  old, 
honest,  unpretending  illiterature  so  becoming  to 
our  profession — we  read  and  judge  of  every  thing. 
I  have  something  to  do  in  these  book-clubs,  and 
know  the  trick  and  mystery  of  it.  Every  new 
publication  that  is  likely  to  make  a  noise,  must 
be  had  at  any  rate.  By  some  they  are  devoured 
with  avidity.  These  would  have  been  readers  in 
the  old  time  I  speak  of.  The  only  loss  is,  that 
for  the  good  old  reading  of  Addison  or  Fielding's 
days,  is  substituted  that  never-ending  flow  of  thin 
novelties  which  are  kept  up  like  a  ball,  leaving 
no  possible  time  for  better  things,  and  threaten- 
ing in  the  issue  to  bury  or  sweep  away  from  the 
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earth,  the  memory  of  their  nobler  predecessors, 
We  read,  to  say  that  we  have  read.  No  reading 
can  keep  pace  with  the  writing  of  this  age,  but 
we  pant  and  toil  after  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  smile 
to  see  an  honest  lad,  who  ought  to  be  at  trap- 
ball,  labouring  up  hill  against  this  giant  load, 
taking  his  toil  for  a  pleasure,  and  with  that  utter 
incapacity  for  reading  which  betrays  itself  by  a 
certain  silent  movement  of  the  lips  when  the  reader 
reads  to  himself \  undertaking  the  infinite  contents 
of  fugitive  poetry,  or  travels,  what  not — to  see 
them  with  their  snail-pace  undertaking  so  vast 
a  journey  as  might  make  faint  a  giant's  speed ; 
keeping  a  volume,  which  a  real  reader  woultf  get 
through  in  an  hour,  three,  four,  five,  six  days,  and 
returning  it  with  the  last  leaf  but  one  folded 
down.  These  are  your  readers  against  the  grain, 
who  yet  must  read,  or  be  thought  nothing  of— who, 
crawling  through  a  book,  with  tortoise  pace,  go 
creeping  to  the  ne£t  Review  to  learn  what  they 
shall  say  of  it.  Upon  my  soul,  1  pity  the  honest 
fellows  mightily.  The  self-denials  of  virtue  are 
nothing  to  the  patience  of  these  self-tormentors. 
If  I  hate  one  day  before  another,  it  is  the  accursed 
first  day  of  the  month,  when  a  load  of  periodicals 
is  ushered  in,  and  distributed  to  feed  the  reluctant 
monster.  How  it  gapes  and  takes  in  its  pre- 
scribed diet,  as  little  savoury  as  that  which 
Daniel  ministered  to  that  Apocryphal  dragon, 
and  not  more  wholesome !  Is  there  no  stopping 
the  eternal  wheels  of  the  Press  for  half  a  century 
or  two,  till  the  nation  recover  its  senses  ?  Must 
we  magazine  it  and  review  at  this  sickening  rate  for 
ever?  Shall  we  never  again  read  to  be  amused'? 
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but  to  judge,  to  criticise,  to  talk  about  it  and 
about  it  ?  Farewell,  old  honest  delight  taken  in 
books  not  quite  contemporary,  before  this  plague- 
token  of  modern  endless  novelties  broke  out  upon 
us — farewell  to  reading  for  its  own  sake ! 

Rather  than  follow  in  the  train  of  this  insatiable 
monster  of  modern  reading,  I  would  forswear  my 
spectacles,  play  at  put,  mend  pens,  kill  fleas, 
stand  on  one  leg,  shell  peas,  or  do  whatsoever 
ignoble  diversion  you  shall  put  me  to.  Alas ! 
I  am  hurried  on  in  the  vortex.  I  die  of  new 
books,  or  the  everlasting  talk  about  them.  I 
faint  of  Longman's.  I  sicken  of  the  Constables. 
Blackwood  and  Cadell  have  me  by  the  throat. 

I  will  go  and  relieve  myself  with  a  page  of 
honest  John  Bunyan,  or  Tom  Brown.  Tom  any- 
body will  do,  so  long  as  they  are  not  of  this 
whiffling  century.  New  Times. 
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IN  Celia's  face  a  question  did  arise, 

Which  were  more  beautiful,  the  Lips  or  Eyes? 

"  We,"  said  the  Eyes,  "  send  forth  those  pointed  darts 

Which  pierce  the  hardest  adamantine  hearts." 

"  From  us,"  replied  the  Lips,  "  proceed  those  blisses, 
Which  lovers  reap  by  sweet  words  and  by  kisses." 
Then  wept  the  Eyes,  and  from  their  looks  did  pour 
Of  liquid  pearls  a  soul-subduing  shower. 

At  which  the  Lips  moved  with  delight  and  pleasure, 
Through  a  sweet  smile  unlock 'd  their  pearly  treasure, 
And  bid  Love  judge  which  now  should  add  more  grace, 
Weeping,  or  smiling  pearls,  to  Celia's  face." 

Oriental  Herald. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  CRIM.  CON. 

"  YOUR  modern  husbands  reckon  Hymen, 
Not  Cupid's  chum,  but  Pluto's  drayman, 
And  with  cold  hearts  and  copper  faces, 
Maintain  their  actions  on  *  the  kisses,' — 
-Get  damages  in  '  Court  of  Bench/ 
By  swearing  that  their  wife's  a  wench ; 
And  vamping  up  a  dirty  history, 
Appeal  to  'Arches'  or  'Consistory,' 
To  have  that  tie  cut  through — not  loosed — 
Which  their  own  conduct  has  abused: 
And  though  their  strength  and  skill  in  loving 
Cannot  prevent  one  dame  from  roving, 
They  huff,  and  storm,  and  make  ado, 
Until  the  law  allows  them  two." 

LORD  AND  LADY  LISMORE. 

I  hate  the  form  by  which  our  law  allows 

Redress  awarded  for  an  erring  spouse— 

I  hate  that  Juries  should  be  call'd  to  price 

A  husband's  feelings  at  a  sum  precise ; 

And  with  true  Smithfield  tact  adjudge  the  cost, 

The  actual  farthing  of  the  thing  he  lost. 

But  these  are  hatreds  vain— my  voice  can't  change 
One  awkward  custom,  one  decision  strange, 
And,  therefore,  I'm  content  to  hope  that  still 
Juries  will  manage  well  a  system  ill; 
And  feel  no  little  joy  to  see  the  fate 
My  Lord  Lismore  met  from  their  hands,  of  late. 

He  married  his  poor  wife — a  blooming  girl, 
Rich — beauteous — daughter  of  a  high-born  Earl, 
Some  sixteen*  years  his  junior — form'd  to  bless 
A  husband  worthy  of  her  fond  caress. 
How  did  he  treat  her  ?     Hear  his  learned  friend, 
Fee'd  and  well  train'd  his  conduct  to  defend : 

*  General  O'Callaghan  said  about  ten.    "  About"  is  a  convenient 
adverb.     Lord  L.  was  born  in  1772 ;  Lady  L.  in  1 788. 
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"  III  temper  soon  ensued— but  whence  it  came 
I  know  not — nor  can  I  the  lady  blame — 
None  can  contro'ul  their  temper;  but  my  lord 
Is  a  most  kindly  person,  by  my  word ! 
And,  therefore,  finding  that  domestic  strife  -v 

Was  likely  ever  to  disturb  his  life, 

Like  a  considerate  peer,  dismissal  his  wife."  3 

So  Scarlett  tells  us.     He  forgot  to  say 
On  which  the  blame  of  canker'd  temper  lay- 
Forgot  to  tell  us  that  the  noble  peer, 
When  wasting  sickness  urged  its  fell  career 
O'er  his  fair  bride— and  when  more  genial  air 
Of  southern  climes  was  needed  to  repair 
Her  shattered  strength,  hugg'd  close  his  sordid  wealth — 
To  save  his  pocket,  sacrificed  her  health! 
At  last  they  parted.     Deeds  were  duly  made, 
Her  income  fix'd,  and  promised  to  be  paid. 
He  stay'd  to  revel  on  his  lands  at  home — 
She  went,  for  health  in  foreign  realms  to  roam. 
There  she  was  left :  her  lordly  spouse  forgot 
His  promised  income,  and  he  sent  it — not — 
(En  passant  here,  I  think  it  should  be  known, 
The  petty  sum  she  ask'd  for  was  her  own); — 
There  was  she  left  to  borrow — even  so  low 
As  what  a  menial  lacquey  could  bestow — 
Compel! 'd  to  pledge  her  ear-rings — sell  her  dress — 
Endure,  in  short,  all  species  of  distress ; 
And  not  a  message — not  a  soothing  word — 
Not  an  excuse  from  her  unworthy  lord. 

Can  we  then  wonder  that  she  stoop'd  to  sin, 
When  youth  and  grace  knelt  down,  her  heart  to  win? 
Forsaken — scorn'd — forgotten — set  at  nought- 
Estranged  for  ever  from  her  husband's  thought — 
Poor— struggling — friendless — Is  it  strange  that  she 
Raised  the  young  suppliant  from  his  bended  knee? 

1  do  not  palliate  her  fault — but  now, 
When  her  cold  husband  comes  with  brazen  brow, 
To  ask  for  damage  in  a  case  like  this, 
Where  the  first  wrong— the  unkindness  all  was  his — 
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I  praise  the  Jury,  who,  discerning  well 
At  what  a  price  such  love  as  his  would  sell, 
Gave,  sans  a  moment's  thought,  its  fullest  worth, 
And  with  one  shilling,  sent  his  Lordship  forth. 

News  of  Literature. 


SCARCITY  OF  UGLY  WOMEN. 

A  VERY  eccentric  gentleman  was  once  com- 
plaining, that  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an  ugly  woman ; 
so  that  he  much  doubted  whether,  after  all, 
such  a  being  existed.  "For  my  part,"  continued 
he,  "  I  almost  believe  such  a  creature  to  be  a 
mere  chimera  of  the  imagination,  and  to  be 
classed  with  those  fictitious  beings  whose  heads 
are  said  to  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  Some 
years  ago  I  made  the  following  experiment:  I 
caused  two  advertisements  to  be  inserted  in  the 
papers,  for  a  housekeeper:  one  was  for  a  lady 
who  should  not  only  be  competent  for  such  an 
office,  but  qualified  also  for  a  companion,  and  be 
a  woman  of  education  and  elegant  manners ;  the 
other  required  nothing  of  this,  it  only  stipulated 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  applicant  should  be 
ugly.  In  answer  to  the  former  advertisement,  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  letters  from  so  many 
accomplished  elegant  ladies,  that  I  congratulated 
both  the  present  age  and  my  own  country  on 
possessing  so  much  female  excellence.  But, 
would  you  believe  it?  to  the  latter,  I  received  not 
a  single  reply.  And  t  have  since  more  than  onge 
inserted  the  same  advertisement,  with  exactly  the 

Same  SUCCeSS/'  Literary  Chronicle. 
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MORALS  OF  THE  NURSERY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

MR.  EDITOR — There  are  sad,  sad  doings  in 
the  Nursery,  believe  me.  It  has  corne  out  at 
last. — I  suspected  something  wrong  all  along, 
and  now  it  all  appears  set  down  in  a  little  book. 
— Oh,  the  poor  lost,  lost  children !  Over  and  over 
again  have  I  said  there  must  be  something  amiss 
in  the  breeding  of  the  young  things,  else  how  can 
we  account  for  the  leerings  and  flauntings,  the 
gallantries  and  the  nonsense,  the  French  fashions, 
the  parish  business  concerning  unlawfully  begot- 
ten children,  the  seductions,  the  Gretna  Green 
trips,  the  elopements,  crim.  cons.,  and  such 
shameful  doings,  which  fall  out  contrary,  I  may 
say,  to  the  nature  of  things.  But  what  should  I 
know  about  the  matter?  I,  who  have  lived  a  life 
of  chaste  celibacy;  I,  who  am  a  maiden  lady. 
What,  forsooth,  should  Miss  Prudish  know  of 
these  things  ?  That  is  always  the  cry.  But  this 
I  do  know,  that,  as  my  old  friend  Mr.  Squintum 
£ays,  folks  don't  grow  so  desperately  bad  all  at 
once,  and  young  men  and  women  would  never 
run  such  a  race  of  abomination  without  some 
training,  and,  sure  enough,  training  they  have — 
aye,  and  in  their  tender  years  of  innocence  too, 
when,  as  the  Poet  says — 

"  Children,  like  tender  oziers,  take  the  bow, 
And  as  they  first  are  fashioned  always  grow." 

And  a  pretty  bow  they  take  now-a-days!  It  is 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  the  poor  babes 
of  this  vile  age  are  corrupted  even  in  the  nursery 
—it  is  there  that  their  minds  are  filled  with  idle 
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thoughts,  and  familiarized  with  loose  practices ; 
there  they  are  taught,  aye  taught  I  say,  and  by 
their  thoughtless  parents  too,  the  primer  of  sin, 
and  instructed  to  play  with  the  toys  of  the  flesh 
and  the  devil.  Out  upon  it,  out  upon  it,  I  say. 
In  my  young  days,  my  good  Sir,  a  young  woman 
was  frozen,  as  it  were,  so  stiff  in  virtue  by  her 
education,  that  the  odds  were,  that  old  age  would 
overtake  her  before  she  could  be  thawed  again 
for  the  purposes  of  this  vile  world ;  but  now  the 
children  outrun  their  years,  and  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  mischief  under  their  parents'  eyes. 
If  you  doubt  my  word,  see  the  account  which  a 
book  called  "  Winter  Evening  Pastimes,"  gives 
of  their  diversions,  and  then  judge  for  yourself, 
Mr.  Editor,  whether  any  good  can  come  of  such 
practices— kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  nothing  but  kiss, 

and  then  we  wonder  that — *-,  but  O  Lud,  I 

won't  think  of  it.  Even  the  bare  list  of  contents 
of  the  little  volume  I  have  in  my  hand,  written  by 
one  Rachel  Revel,  put  me  into  a  sad  taking.  See 
Sir,  the  titles  of  sports  under  the  head  of  Forfeits 
(and  forfeits  enough  will  come  of  them,  I  warrant 

ye)- 

"  Kiss  the  Nun."— Sacrilege ! 

"  Kiss  if  you  can." — A  capital  crime  ! 

"  Kiss  the  person  you  love  best,  without  disclosing  the  secret." 

— Clandestine  Amours ! 
"  Fishing  for  a  kiss."— A  P&che. 
"  Kissing  goes  by  favour." — Shameful  preference  J 
"  Kissing  goes  by  chance." — The  promiscuous  wickedness  ! — 
"  Kissing  by  the  ell." — Measureless  assurance ! 

Bad  enough  this,  Mr.  Editor,  but  the  sports  them- 
selves are  more  abominable,  if  possible,  than  their 
titles  ;  for  instance : — 
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The  Wolf  and  the  Deer.-~"  This  can  only  be 
played  in  a  spacious  apartment  5   it  is  good  in 
cold  weather,  on  account  of  the  exercise  afforded. 
The  Ladies  choose,  from  amongst  themselves, 
one  who  is  to  perform  the  part  of  the  deer,  gene- 
rally a  matron.     There  is  only  one  male  player, 
who  is  called  the  wolf.    The  deer  standing  up, 
the  remainder  of  the  ladies  form  in  a  line  behind 
her,  and  they  are  collectively  called  her  tail.  The 
wolf  is  to  endeavour  to  seize  the  player,  who 
stands  last.     He  commences  by  thus  addressing 
the  deer:  "I  am  a  wolf,  and  one  who  is  deter- 
mined to  devour  you." — "  I  am  a  deer  not  easily 
alarmed ;  it  shall  cost  you  dear,  I  promise  you,  if 
you  attempt  to  put  your  threat  in  execution/' 
"  Say  you  so,  my  dear?    Well,  if  I  can't  eat  your 
head,  at  least,  I'll  make  free  with  a  joint  of  your 
tail."    The  wolf  then  endeavours  to  seize   the 
hindermost  lady,  while  the  deer  spreads  out  her 
arms,  and  manoeuvres  so  as  to  frustrate  his  design . 
If  the  lady  at  the  end  of  the  row  has  no  other 
chance  of  escape,  she  must  try  and  place  herself 
before  the  deer,  having  her  back  to  her.     She  is 
then  no  longer  to  be  hunted.     All  the  others  must 
follow  her  example  until  the  deer  herself  becomes 
the  last  of  the  line.    The  game  then  terminates, 
by  exacting  from  the  wolf  a  forfeit  for  each  lady 
whom  he  has  suffered  to   escape  his  clutches. 
Another  wolf  is  chosen,  and  a  fresh  game  com- 
mences ;  if  he  succeeds  in  catching  a  lady,  she 
must  pay  a  forfeit  and  sit  down.    This  game  is 
most  amusing  when  played  in  a  garden  or  field" — 
(p.  64.)  —  Here   is  precious  sport!  —  Shameful 
doings !   And  "  this  game  is  most  amusing  when 
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played  in  a  garden  or  field !"  Alack,  Alack,  what 
an  age  we  live  in,  Mr.  Editor. 

In  the  instructions  for  playing  Indian  Buff 
(p.  5),  Miss  Rachel  Revel  objects  to  the  abo- 
minable practice  of  young  ladies  sitting  on  gen- 
tlemen's laps,  or  gentlemen  on  ladies'  laps— but 
on  what  score  forsooth— the  vile  familiarity?  No, 
the  inconvenience  ! — "  This  game  is  played  other- 
wise— sometimes,  for  instance,  by  the  questioner's 
seating  himself  on  the  lap  of  the  party  to  be  in- 
terrogated ;  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Rachel 
Revel  will  not  sanction  such  rantipole  doings  as 
this ;  it  is  enough  for  ladies  to  be  lapping  cats, 
dogs,  squirrels,  and  monkies,  without  dandling 
the  dandies  on  their  knees;  besides,  only  consider 
a  huge  man,  the  size  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  popping 
himself  down  on  the  knees  of  Miss  Tabitha 
Threadpaper ;  or  Tartjee,  the  Howsouana  woman, 
squatting  on  the  lap  of  Master  Slender !  Such 
things  are  inconvenient,  therefore  I  am  inclined  to 
patronize  the  slightest  possible  tap  which  one 
knee  can  give  to  another.  Out  of  this  some  peo- 
ple are  not  competent  judges;  for  being  them- 
selves knock-kneed,  they  might  smite  a  lady  hard 
enough  to  bruise  her  shin,  or  smash  her  knee- 
pan  :  all  things  considered,  then,  I  am  for  the 
feather;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  that  tickles  my 
fancy:' 

O  Miss  Rachel  Revel,  Miss  Rachel  Revel,  fie 
upon  you,  Ma'am.  A  young  woman  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  tickle  her  fancy  with  any 
thing. 

Here  is  more  kissing : 

Kissing  goes  by  Favour. — The  penitent  is  put 
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into  a  corner,  as  a  prisoner,  with  a  screen  or 
chair  before  him  ;  he  begins  to  lament,  and  cry — 
alas!  alas!  (one  of  the  party)— "A  lass  1— What 
do  you  want  with  a  lass?" — No  good,  I  warrant 
ye  ;  but  the  question  is  an  affront  to  modesty. 

The  next  sport  I  shall  notice,  is  called  "A 
Voyage  to  Cyprus."  Now,  as  a  discreet  man, 
you  must  know  as  well  as  1  do,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
Cyprus  is  not  a  decent  place  to  name,  because, 
as  I  am  credibly  informed,  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  Venus,  who  by  all  accounts  was  a  sad,  sad 
hussey ;  and  also  because  a  frightful  number  of 
bad  women  seem  to  be  natives  of  those  parts,  if 
I  may  judge  by  the  police-reports  in  the  news- 
papers. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  "Voyage  to 
Cyprus,"  a  place  of  such  vile  repute,  rn  the 
"Winter  Evening  Pastimes" — and  O  such  a 
Voyage,  my  good  Sir — 

"A  Voyage  to  Cyprus. — The  penitent  having 
chosen  a  partner,  retires  with  her  behind  a  screen, 
or  a  window-curtain,  or  goes  out  of  the  room,  and 
if  he  does  not  give  her  a  kiss,  he  must  be  set 
down  for  a  booby,"  &c.— J  cannot  go  on,  Sir  —  I 
am  all  of  a  tremble  at  reading  such  doings! — 
Retiring  behind  screens  and  curtains,  and  kiss, 
kiss,  kiss,  kiss! — O  Lud,  Sir,  the  poor  young 
creatures  who  go  on  so  will  never  come  to  be 
married — no,  no,  they  will  go  the  way  of  Cyprus. 

Then,  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  I  don't 
rightly  know  what  it  means,  for  my  part,  but  sure 
I  am  it  must  be  the  same  thing  very  bad — it  has 
a  vile  smutty  look  with  it,  and  my  mind  misgives 
me  that  it  contains  an  affront  to  modesty : 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs  (p.  105).— "The  penitent 
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being  placed  on  all  fours,  a  lady  goes  and  sits 
on  his  back ;  she  begins  to  sigh :  *  What  is  the 
matter,  Madam,  that  you  sigh  so  bitterly  ?  you 
seem  distressed/  (This  is  asked  by  some  gentle- 
man).—'I  am  indeed,  Sir/— *  Why?'— <  Nobody 
coming  to  marry  me,  nobody  coming  to  woo/ — 
'  Don't  grieve  so ;  one  would  imagine  this  was  the 
celebrated  bridge  of  sighs.  I'll  come  and  woo  you 
my  self,  sooner  than  you  should  die  broken-hearted. 
— There,  then,  be  pacified;  that's  a  good  girl; 
and  now  I'll  change  the  name  of  this  bridge  of 
sighs ;  henceforth  let  it  be  called  the  bridge  of 
kisses'  (he  kisses  her). — '  Yes,  and  I  will  always 
praise  the  bridge  which  carried  me  so  well  over.' ' 

When  these,  Sir,  are  the  pastimes  of  the  young 
people  now-a-days,  can  we  be  surprised  at  the 
shameful  doings  of  their  after  lives  ?  "  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  in  his  youth,  and 
he  will  not  depart  from  it  in  his  age,"  says  the 
wisest  of  men ; — but  a  precious  training  ihis  is, 
and  a  pretty  kissing  age  must  come  of  it  —  a 
training  for-- — but  I  blush  to  name  it;  it  is  not 
for  a  maiden  like  me  to  hold  forth  on  such  abo- 
minations; already  my  pity  for  the  poor  lost 
undone  children  has  put  my  modesty  to  much 
trouble  and  confusion,  and  I  hasten  to  subscribe 

myself,  Mr.  Editor,  &c.  &c. 

TABITHA  PRUDISH. 

Chronicle. 

POWER  OF  GOLD. 

GOLD  is  so  ductile,  learned  chymists  say, 
That  half  an  ounce  will  stretch  a  wondrous  way  : 
The  metal's  base,  or  else  the  chymists  err, 
For  now-a-days  our  Sovereigns  won't  go  far! 

British  Press. 
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ORIGINAL  VERSES   BY  LORD  &YRON. 

THE  following  verses  are  stated  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Lord  Byron,  in  the  Album  of 

the  Union  Hotel,  at  Chamouni,  near  Geneva : 

* 

ALL  hail,  Mont  Blanc  !  Mont  en  Vert,  hail ! 

With  thee  I  can  associate  still ; 
And,  should  all  other  pleasures  fail, 
I  '11  stretch  me  by  the  murm'ring  rill, 
Or  into  solitude  I'll  fly, 
And  commune  with  the  Deity ! 

Far  from  the  pride  and  scorn  of  Man, 
The  worthless  objects  of  their  care, 
The  works  of  Nature  I  can  scan, 

And  sometimes  bold,  yet  fearful,  dare 
Express  those  feelings  kindly  given 
By  the  benevolence  of  Heaven  ! 

Alone  I  come  !  alone  I  go  ! 

Alike  unnoticed  and  unknown ! 
Press'd  by  a  weight  of  lasting  woe, 

From  East  to  West  by  tempest  blown ; 
.  No  rest!  no  peace!  until  I  fly 
From  Time  into  Eternity ! 

Yet  why?  Why  should  I  complain, 

Are  not  some  other  joys  my  own? 
Joys  which  the  multitude  disdain, 
To  duller,  happier  souls  unknown  ? 
Yes,  I  will  bravely  dare  my  lot 
Until  I  die  and  be  forgot. 

No  need  to  add  my  humble  name, 

Ne'er  mentioned  yet  by  babbling  Fame; 
Few  will  demand  to  whom  belong 
These  transports  of  a  child  of  Song, 
One  who  would  wish,  with  Poet's  fire 
And  daring  hand  to  sweep  the  Lyre! 

New  Times. 
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PRIDE  OF  ANCESTRY. 

AN  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Proger,  of 
Werndee,  in  Monmouthshire,  which  exhibits  the 
pride  of  ancestry  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 
The  house,  which  had  lately  been  repaired  for 
the  tenant,  was  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
that  the  father  of  the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Proger, 
was  in  danger  of  perishing  under  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  mansion,  which  he  venerated  even  in 
decay.  A  stranger,  whom  he  accidentally  met 
at  the  foot  of  the  Skyrrid,  made  various  inquiries 
respecting  the  country,  the  prospects,  and  the 
neighbouring  houses,  and  among  others,  asked, 
"Whose  is  this  antique  mansion  before  us?" 
"  That,  Sir,  is  Werndee,  a  very  ancient  house, 
for  out  of  it  came  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  of  the 
first  line,  and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  of  the  second 
line,  the  Lords  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  Her- 
berts of  Coldbrook,  Rumney,  Cardiff,  and  York ; 
the  Morgans  of  Acton  \  the  Earl  of  Hunsdon;  the 
Jones's  of  Treowen  and  Lanarth,  and  all  the 
Powells.  Out  of  this  house ;  also,  by  the  female 
line,  came  the  Duke  of  Beaufort."  "  And  pray, 
Sir,  who  lives  there  now V  "I  do,  Sir."  " Then 
pardon  me,  and  accept  a  piece  of  advice ;  Come 
out  of  it  yourself,  or  you  '11  soon  be  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  it!"  Times. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  GOOD  FELLOW. 

Tis  my  will  when  I  die,  not  a  tear  should  be  shed; 

No  Hie  Jacit  be  placed  on  my  stone ; 
But  pour  on  my  coffin  a  choice  bottle  of  red, 

And  say—"  A  GOOD  FELLOW  is  gone !"      Globe  4  Traveller. 
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Robert  Cruikshank. 


FISHING  EXTRAORDINARY  ON  THE  THAMES. 

THE  river  above  bridge,  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  presented  a  curious  scene  of  motley 
groups  engaged  in  fish-taking,  by  divers  expe- 
dients not  contemplated  by  the  statute  for  that 
purpose  made  and  provided.  The  late  heavy 
rains  caused  the  river  to  be  much  swollen;  in 
some  parts  overflowing  its  banks,  and  threatening 
the  adjacent  level  with  a  visit  similar  to  that 
experienced  two  or  three  years  back,  so  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  of 
every  description  upon  the  neighbouring  premises. 
At  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  heavy  swell,  acting  in 
conjunction,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  thunder- 
storm of  the  preceding  day,  produced  a  strange 
effect  upon  the  fish.  They  rose  in  shoals  to  the 
surface  of  the  water;  and  although  they  did  not 
go  the  length  which  fowls  and  turkies  are  repre- 
sented to  do  in  some  countries,  exhibiting  them- 
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selves  ready  cooked,  crying,  "come  eat  me," 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  in  great 
numbers  by  any  hand  that  deemed  them  worth 
the  trouble  of  capture.  In  this  manner,  many 
pails-full  were  caught ;  and  so  attractive  was  the 
sport,  that  every  hamlet  and  manufactory  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  above  Lambeth  wras  deserted, 
and  every  boat  manned  for  the  purpose.  Business 
was  entirely  at  a  stand;  the  turn-out  was  general ; 
and  the  most  unsportsman-like,  and,  in  some 
instances,  diverting,  schemes  were  practised  to 
profit  by  the  favourable  opportunity.  Pails, 
sieves,  soup-ladles,  and  other  descriptions  of 
domestic  implements,  were  variously  employed 
by  the  women  and  children  on  the  banks.  A  boat 
load  of  men,  each  armed  with  a  sieve,  was  very 
successful,  and  made  a  good  haul.  In  one  part, 
where  the  bank  was  made  higher  than  its  natural 
elevation,  by  a  brick  wall,  some  men  were  seen 
angling  with  one  of  their  own  number,  whom  they 
lowered  by  the  heels,  to  the  great  peril  of  his 
head.  In  the  centre  of  the  river,  well-appointed 
cutters,  manned  by  six  or  eight  oars,  suspended 
the  progress  of  their  journey  for  a  season,  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  carried  down  with  the 
stream,  actively  engaged,  on  both  sides,  in  taking 
the  inviting  prey.  Flounders  and  eels  formed  the 
majority  of  the  fish  secured  by  these  means. 
Barbel,  dace,  and  other  varieties,  were,  however, 
similarly  affected.  Bell's  Life  in  London. 
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LITTLE  MAGNANIMOUS!!! 

A  BRUMMAGEM  LAY,  DEDICATED   TO  THE  EX-MANAGER 

AND  EDITOR  OF   "THE  AGE." 
TUNE — "  The  Christening  of  Little  Joey,"  a  Flash  Chaunt. 

COME  all  ye  ragged  needy  crew, 

Who  deal  in  dull  detraction, 
"The  Age,"  a  Sabbath  Paper  new, 

Invites  your  pens  to  action. 
Great  A.  F.  B.,  a  counterfeit 

From  Brummagem  's*,  the  leader, 
And  Birkilee,  in  am'rous  fit, 

With  cash  the  lib'ral  feederf. 
Fat  Gent— the  Sybarite  J  of  Bish, 

And  M.  C.  ofVauxhall, 
With  Mrs.  G.  supplies  a  dish 

Which  scandal  may  nppal. 
Long  Richards,  once  "  the  Champion's"  clerk, 

But  long  since  known  a  ninny, 
As  publisher — the  foolish  spark — 

Has  in  it  risk'd  each  guinea. 

Lord  William  —  §  too,  collects,  'tis  said, 

From  Club,  Hotel,  and  party; 
And  if  he  'scapes  with  perfect  head, 

May  Stanhope  thank  right  hearty. 

*  Poor  little  Magnanimous — his  brass  was  too  base  to  pass  current 
even  in  the  meridian  of  Birmingham,  or  the  pure  precincts  of  Drury- 
lane. 

•f*  If  the  Colonel  is  not  both  a  reporter  and  supporter  to  the  paper 
in  question,  then  is  he  "  most  villanously  abused." 

J  The  immense  mass  of  corrupt  matter  which  may  occasionally  be 
seen  rolling  out  of  Tom  Bish's  Tea  and  Wine  Warehouses,  or  pacing, 
with  the  agility  of  an  elephant,  round  the  dark  walks  of  Vauxhall, 
where  he  is  the  deadly  lively  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  paragraph 
writer  to  the  firm. — Mrs.  G.  is  suspected  of  having  written  the 
volume  of  fugitive  nonsense  which  Tom  put  forth  some  few  years 
since  as  his  own. 

§  There  was  lately  an  awkward  rencontre  between  Colonel  Stan- 
hope and  a  certain  Guardsman,  about  a  report  which  appeared  in 
"  the  Age ;"  perhaps  the  latter  will  explain. 
R2 
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Of  on  dits  little  Waylett*  boasts 

She  gives  her  friend  a  store, 
And  in  return — the  wicked  ghosts 

Say — she  gets  something  more. 

In  politics  some  papers  deal, . 

And  some  in  party  strife, 
But,  Sirs — our  Age— its  common  weal 

Depends  upon  a wife. 

Then  scandal-dealers  hither  hend, 

Come  brother  B sf  and  meet  me, 

And  in  « the  Age"  you '11  find  a  friend 

With  kindred  soul  to  greet  ye. 

*  We  have  heard  that  the  Ladies  of  the  Green  Room  in  the  Hay- 
market  have  displayed  much  indignation  at  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Thalia  turning  reporter;  but  they  should  excuse  the  lady's  failings, 
since  it  is  well  known  she  is  fond  of — the  press. 

T  Let  no  worthy  sentimentalist  think  we  mean  Blackwood,  or 
Mr.  Black  of  the  Chronicle,  or  any  other  B  in  particular,  but  the 
renowned  gang  of  Blackguards,  who  slander  friend  or  foe  for  pay. 
Telescope. 

The  appearance  of  the  above  Song  created  such  a  terrific  sensation 
among  the  secret  crew  of  scandal-mongers  then  connected  with  a 
paltry,  infamous  paper,  that,  in  their  rage,  they  issued  forth  against 
the  suspected  author,  one  of  the  most  false,  filthy,  base,  and  atrocious 
libels  that  ever  disgraced  the  public  press.  Messrs.  Bunn,  Gent, 
Bish,  and  the  Colonel,  are  known  to  have  been  originally  connected 
with  this  despicable  print. — ED. 


CUTTING  RETORT. 

ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON  had,  by  some 
means,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir  John  Tre- 
vor, who  had  been  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  several  misdemeanors.  Sir  John,  one 
day  meeting  Tillotson,  cried  out,  "  I  hate  to  see 
an  Atheist  in  the  shape  of  a  churchman." — "And 
I,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "  hate  to  see  a  knave 

in  any  shape/'  Literary  Chronicle. 
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THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE.— No.  1. 

IT  is  not  an  exhibition  conducted  on  any 
narrow  or  exclusive  principle;  portraits,  laud- 
scapes,  historical  and  fancy  pieces,  combine  to 
make  up  an  assemblage  of  original  productions, 
greater  and  more  diversified  than  any  which  had 
previously  been  offered  to  the  inspection  of  the 
British  public.  As  to  the  plan  of  the  building 
itself,  it  is  a  novel  one.  It  surpasses,  in  mag- 
nitude and  convenience,  the  Roman  Pantheon  or 
the  Parisian  Louvre.  The  design  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  realization  of  that  magnificent  and 
ideal  structure  which  Chaucer  has  described  as 
the  Temple  of  Fame.  The  collection  is  also  very 
promiscuous,  as  to  the  subjects  which  it  comme- 
morates. Those  who  were  born  to  the  royal 
purple,  and  those  whom  genius  alone  has  raised 
to  celebrity — those  who  have  peculiar  talents  or 
peculiar  absurdities — all  that  compose  the  gran- 
deur and  grotesque  of  society,  make  up  the 
motley  groups  that  are  marshalled  in  vivid  array 
on  the  walls  of  this  Institution:  kings  and  actors, 
poets  and  stock-jobbers,  philosophers  and  alder- 
men, lawyers  and  outlaws ;  in  short,  all  the  un- 
picked variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Babel  of 
real  life,  is  here  collected  together,  and  call  upon 
us  for  that  impartial  description  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

The  amplitude  and  rich  tinting  of  the  face,  re- 
minds us  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi  of  Rem- 
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brandt.  Whatever  warmth  is  wanting  in  the  heart, 
seems  transferred  to  that  rubicund  and  jovial  pro- 
boscis, which,  like  the  nose  of  Bardolph,  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of 
wild-fire,  by  a  person  running  up  Gad's-hill  in  the 
dark.  He  is  painted  with  a  Herschell  telescope 
in  his  hands,  through  which  he  is  looking  ear- 
nestly. At  first  we  thought  he  had  left  the  sub- 
stantial studies  of  gastronomy,  to  pursue  a  more 
aerial  science ;  but,  by  reference  to  the  catalogue, 
we  are  informed  that  he  is  on  the  look  out  for  the 
Sun  of  Royalty,  which  he  used  to  worship,  but 
which  no  longer  shines  upon  him.  A  dark  and 
stationary  cloud  throws  its  dense  shadow  between 
the  luminary  and  that  face  which  used  to  give  it 
an  answering  refulgency  of  look.  In  the  middle 
ground  is  a  large  building,  inscribed  with  gold 
tetters,  "  The  Orphan's  Fund/*  from  which  some 
men  are  seen  carrying  out  hampers  of  wine  and 
venison  to  store  a  yacht  with,  that  floats  upon 
the  river  in  trim  and  gallant  glory.  The  artist 
has  introduced  a  very  pretty  device  of  a  live 
turtle,  with  a  castle  of  confectionary  on  its  back, 
walking  up  to  him  for  his  morning's  repast.  Some 
hungry  refugees  from  Greece  and  Spain,  look  on 
with  wistful  eyes  in  vain,  for  they  see  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket  the  preamble. of  the  Alien  Bill. 
He  is  clad  in  the  tartan  and  philibeg,  as  he  ap- 
peared on  the  Calton  Hill.  A  famishing  ragged 
boy  seems  to  beseech  him  to  purchase  a  paper 
which  he  holds  up  before  him,  on  which  is  painted 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  It  is  said  to 
be  from  the  pencil  of  a  civic  artist  named  Waith- 
man. 
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KING  DICK  IN  A  FIT  OF  SOBRIETY. 
Artists  ought  not  to  attempt  painting  impossibi- 
lities: this  is  a  failure,  but  it  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  merit.  His  Majesty  has  just  descended 
i'rom  his  mimic  throne,  and  laid  aside  the  splen- 
dour of  royalty,  to  walk,  for  a  while,  upon  the 
ground  like  a  common  mortal,  when,  at  the  instant, 
a  phalanx  of  tradesmen  rush  towards  him,  present- 
ing long  bills,  from  which  he  averts  his  eyes,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  blunderbusses,  and  calls  his 
guards  to  disperse  the  rabble,  who  shew,  by  the 
traitorous  and  malicious  act  of  demanding  pay- 
ment, that  they  compass  and  imagine  the  death 
of  their  royal  master.     The  guards,  headed  by 
W — — ,   the  Master  of   the   Horse,  %  prepare  to 
charge,  while  the  Sovereign  prepares  to  retreat. 
"The  hero  of  Shakspeare's  characters,"  hearing 
the  uproar,  rushes  from  an  adjoining  room,  but, 
unluckily,  stumbles  over  a  large  bundle  of  his 
Majesty's  manuscript  speeches,  that  had,  some- 
how, dropped  upon  the  floor.     The  shock  of  such 
an  accident  would  bring  a  giant  to   the   earth. 
How  could  a  smaller  hero  escape  ?     He  is  seen 
falling  over  the   eloquence   like  one  benumbed 
by  touching  a  torpedo.    Around  the  room  is  hung 
a  series  of  The  Rake's  Progress;  a  view  of  The 
Olympic  Games;  a  portrait  of  Bombastes  Furioso 
at  a  Police  Office;  A  Manager  Rattaned;  An  Ape, 
with  a  Paper  Crown  on  his  Head,  mimicking  the 
Statue  of  Ccesar;  A  King  Challenging  the  whole 
Company  of  Glass-blowers  to  a  Pitched  Battle  in 
the   Court  of  Requests;  An  Ass   Cudgelled  in  a 
Lion's  Skin;  and  several  other  amusing  produc- 
tions.   The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  very  florid 
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and  showy.  It  is  not,  however,  painted  on  a 
sound  principle,  and  is  likely  to  fade  \  the  tinting 
is  tawdry,  without  brilliancy  of  touch,  the  sha- 
dows muddy,  the  execution  coarse  and  vulgar. 

Bell's  Life  in  London. 
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Una  Senum  fades ,  ciem  voce  trementia  membrat 

Non  eadem  torpente  palato, 

Gaudia.  Juv.  Sat.x. 

THE  Roman  Bard  was  very  wrong, 
Tho'  some  have  much  admired  his  song, 

And  thought  it  vastly  well  done, 
When  he  declared  that  age  was  tame,. 
And  appetite  no  more  the  same — 

For  only  look  at  Eld — n  J 

No  torpid  palate  here  is  seen 
To  check  his  stomach  ever-green, 

And  taint  each  fond  endeavour, 
But  still  to  richest  bits  he  clings, 
And  after  all  the  world's  good  things 

As  hungry  he  as  ever  ! 

Then  why  should  he  claim  no  increase> 
But  take  four  thousand  pounds  in  peace,, 

No  more  at  last  desiring? 
'Tis  no  concern  of  his,  in  short, 
For  like  the  Suitors*  in  his  Court, 

He  counts  on  not  retiring.*  Chronicle. 

*  Should    his  Lordship   exhibit  the  conscience  of  the  ancient 
Nestor,  who 

quaerit  ab  omni 

Quisquis  adest  Socio,  cur  JKEC  in  tempora  duret, 
Quod  f acinus  dignum  tarn  longo  admiserit  eevo? 

these  Suitors  might  find  him  a  ready  answer;  though  they  must 
needs  grieve  at  having  been  made  parties  to  his  just  complaint. 
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EPITAPH  ON  THE  LATE  KING  OF  THE 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  CRAZEE  RATTEE; 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  POET  LAUREATE. 

BENEATH  this  marble,  mud,  or  moss, 

Whiche'er  his  subjects  shall  determine, 
Entombed  in  eulogies  and  dross, 

The  Island  King  is  food  for  vermin  : 
Preserved  by  scribblers,  and  by  salt, 

From  Lethe,  and  sepulchral  vapours, 
His  body  fills  his  father's  vault, 

His  character,  the  daily  papers. 

Well  was  he  framed  for  royal  seat, 

Kind  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures, 
With  tender  heart,  and  tender  feet, 

And  open  purse,  and  open  features; 
The  Ladies  say,  who  laid  him  out, 

And  earned  thereby  the  usual  pensions, 
They  never  wreathed  a  shroud  about 

A  corpse  of  more  genteel  dimensions. 

He  warred  with  half  a  score  of  foes, 

And  shone,  by  proxy,  in  the  quarrel ; 
Enjoyed  hard  fights,  and  soft  repose, 

And  deathless  debt,  and  deathless  laurel, 
His  enemies  were  scalped  and  flayed, 

Where'er  his  soldiers  were  victorious ; 
And  widows  wept,  and  paupers  paid, 

To  make  their  Sovereign  Ruler  glorious. 

And  days  were  set  apart  for  thanks, 

And  prayers  were  said  by  pious  readers, 
And  laud  was  lavished  on  the  ranks, 

And  laud  was  lavished  on  their  leaders ; 
Events  are  writ  by  History's  pen, 

And  causes  are  too  much  to  care  for; 
Fame  talks  about  the  where  and  when, 

While  Folly  asks  the  why  and  wherefore. 
R5        > 
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In  peace  he  was  immensely  gay, 

And  indefatigably  busy ; 
Preparing  gewgaws  every  day, 

And  shows  to  make  his  subjects  dizzy ; 
And  hearing  the  report  of  guns, 

And  signing  the  reports  of  gaolers; 
And  making  up  recipes  for  buns, 

And  patterns  for  the  army  tailors ; 

And  building  carriages,  and  boats, 

And  streets,  and  chapels,  and  pavilions ;; 
And  regulating  all  the  coats, 

And  all  the  principles  of  millions; 
And  drinking  homilies  and  gin, 

And  chewing  pork  and  adulation ; 
And  looking  backwards  upon  sin, 

And  looking  forwards  to  salvation. 

The  people,  in  his  happy  reign, 

Were  blest  beyond  all  other  nations. 
Unharmed  by  foreign  axe  or  chain, 

Unhealed  by  civil  innovations; 
They  served  the  usual  logs  and  stones, 

With  all  the  usual  rights  and  terrors  ; 
And  swallowed  all  their  fathers'  bones*. 

And  swallowed  all  their  fathers'  errors. 

When  a  fierce  mob,  with  clubs  and  knives, 

Declared  that  nothing  should  content  them, 
But  that  their  representatives 

Should  actually  represent  them, 
He  interposed  the  proper  checks, 

By  sending  troops  with  drums  and  banners, 
Cut  short  their  speeches,  and  their  necks, 

And  broke  their  heads,  to  mend  their  manners* 

And  when  Dissension  flung  her  stain 

Upon  the  light  of  Hymen's  altar, 
And  Destiny  made  Cupid's  chain 

As  galling  as  the  hangman's  halter, 

*  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  no  greater  mark  of  respect  can  be  paid 
to  the  parent,  by  the  son,  than  the  swallowing  of  a.  part  of  his  mortal 
remains.  More  civilized  nations  are  content  with  the  prejudices. 
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He  passed  a  most  domestic  life, 

By  many  mistresses  befriended, 
And  did  not  put  away  his  wife, 

For  fear  the  Priests  should  be  offended*. 

And  thus  at  last  he  sunk  to  rest, 

Amid  the  blessings  of  his  people ; 
And  sighs  were  heaved  from  every  breasr, 

And  bells  were  tolled  from  every  steeple; 
And  loud  was  every  public  throng, 

His  brilliant  character  adorning  ; 
And  poets  raised  a  mourning  song, 

And  clothiers  raised  the  price  of  mourning. 

His  funeral  was  very  grand, 

Followed  by  many  robes  and  maces, 
And  all  the  great  ones  of  the  land, 

Struggling,  as  heretofore,  for  places. 
And  every  loyal  Minister 

Was  there,  with  signs  of  purse-felt  sorrow, 
Save  Pozzy,  his  Lord  Chancellor, 

Who  promised  to  attend  to-morrow. 

Peace  to  his  dust !  his  fostering  care 

By  grateful  hearts  shall  long  be  cherished; 
And  all  his  subjects  shall  declare, 

They  lost  a  grinder,  when  he  perishedf. 
They  who  shall  look  upon  the  lead, 

In  which  a  people's  love  hath  shrined  him, 
Shall  say,  when  all  the  worst  is  said, 

Perhaps  he  leaves  a  worse  behind  him  ! 


•*  When  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  weary  of  his  first 
spouse,  he  may  bring  home  another,  but  may  not  divorce  his  ori- 
ginally chosen  consort. 

f  When  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  dies,  each  cf  his 
subjects  shews  his  respect  for  the  deceased  Prince,  by  extracting  a 
valuable  tooth  from  his  head. 

Chronicle. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  LAW  AND  LAWYERS. 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER  STEVENS  drolly  sati- 
rises the  prolixity  of  our  laws,  by  one  Counsellor 
at  the  bar  referring  to  the  984th  page  of  the  120th 
folio  volume  of  the  abridgment  of  the  statutes. 

The  laws  of  China  (Mr.  Barlow  tells  us)  are  but 
sixteen  small  volumes ;  and  probably  they  have 
lasted  for  thousands  of  years,  for  a  population 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  one-third  of  the  universe. 

The  Code  Napoleon,  we  believe,  is  in  a  single 
volume  octavo. 

The  pictures  of  the  Twelve  Judges,  in  Guild- 
hall, are  those  of  the  virtuous  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
and  his  eleven  contemporaries,  who,  after  the 
dreadful  fire  in  London,  1666,  regulated  the  re- 
building of  the  city  by  such  wise  rules,  as  to 
prevent  the  endless  train  of  vexatious  law-suits 
\vhichmighthave  ensued.  These  Judges  sat  in 
Clifford's  Inn,  to  compose  all  differences  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

Richard  Watts,  who  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  taken 
suddenly  ill,  he  employed  a  proctor  to  make  his 
will;  and  on  his  recovery,  found  that  he  had  con- 
stituted himself  heir  to  all  his  estates.  He  gave 
a  lasting  testimony  of  his  remembrance  of  this, 
by  building  an  alms-house,  at  Rochester,  with 
this  notice  over  the  door: — "  Six  poor  travelling 
men,  not  contagiously  diseased,  rogues  nor  Proc- 
tors,  may  have  lodging  here  one  night  freely, 
and  every  one  four  pence  every  morning."  This 
inscription  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
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Voltaire  records  a  law-suit  that  lasted  above 
sixty  years,  in  France,  and  if  not  at  last  com- 
promised, would  bave  ruined  the  parties. 

One  of  tlie  longest  law-suits  is  to  be  found  re- 
corded in  Camden's  Britannia :  it  was  commenced 
between  the  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  Viscount 
Lisle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Berkeley  on  the  other,  about  certain  possessions 
lying  in  Gloucestershire,  not  far  from  Wotton- 
under-Edge;  which  suit  began  in  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  and  was  depending 
until  the  beginning  of  King  James,  when  it  was 
finally  compromised.  Weekly  Register. 

Summary  Justice. — The  prime  minister  at  Mali- 
ratta  himself  perambulates  the  bazars,  or  market- 
places ;  and  if  he  happens  to  detect  a  tradesman 
selling  goods  by  false  weight  or  measure,  this 
great  officer  breaks  the  culprit's  head  with  a  large 
wooden  mallet,  kept  especially  for  that  purpose. 
— Broughtons  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Camp. 

That  most  inimitably  facetious  law  case  called 
Bullem  and  Boatem,  fashioned  by  George  Alex- 
ander Stevens,  in  his  Lecture  on  Heads,  seems 
to  be  founded  on  an  anecdote  to  be  found  in  a 
works,  in  two  vols.  called  Colloquia  Facetia,  &c. 
Lutheri,  Francfort,  1571.  It  runs  thus: — "A 
Law  Case. — Christophorous  Gross  used  to  relate 
the  following  doubtful  case:  A  miller's  ass  want- 
ing to  drink,  stepped  into  a  fisherman's  boat, 
which  was  loosely  floating  on  the  water;  and 
being  thus  put  in  motion,  carried  the  beast  down 
the  stream.  A  law-suit  was  instituted  between 
the  parties.  The  fisherman  complained  that  the 
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miller's  ass  had  stolen  his  boat.  The  miller  re- 
plied to  the  accusation,  by  saying  that  the  fisher- 
man's boat  had  run  away  with  his  ass.  Here  issue 
was  joined.  Martin  Luther  decided  this  point  of 
dispute  by  saying,  that  each  party  was  to  blame, 
being  both  equally  guilty  of  carelessness,  in  the 
first  instance.  Mirror. 

The  Origin  of  the  Law,  and  the  Custom  of 
Lawyers  wearing  Black. — Strabo  (L.  B.)  states, 
that  the  mode  of  trial  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  Ancient  Britons,  was  to  decide  by  the  augury 
of  two  crows.  Each  party  make  a  cake  of  grain, 
and  steeped  it  in  oil  and  wine ;  they  then  placed 
the  cakes,  so  prepared,  on  the  same  plank  by  the 
side  of  a  river  or  lake,  and  they  watched  until  a 
pair  of  crows  alighted  and  made  a  meal  of  them. 
It  happened  generally,  that  one  of  the  cakes  was 
entirely  eaten  up,  arid  the  other  but  partially  de- 
voured. The  man  whose  cake  was  eaten  up  gained 
the  cause!  The  ancient  Druids  seem  to  have 
foretold,  by  this  allegory,  the  manner  in  which 
justice  would  be  one  day  administered  in  Britain. 
Crows  are  voracious  and  noisy,  their  colour  is 
black,  and  the  party  who  gains  is  often  as  effec_ 
tually  ruined  as  he  who  loses. 

BelFs  Life  in  London. 
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d 

(From  the  Man  of  Letters) . 

SAID  Ned,  as  be  smoothed  up  his  hose  for  the  bail, 
"  Ha'n't  I  got  a  neat  calf  to  my  leg,  parhz-vous^ 
Answered  Will,  "I  say  nought  about  one  leg,  at  all, 
But  I  swear  you've  an  excellent  calf  to  the  tzco." 

Examiner. 
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LAST  NIGHT  OF  THE  YEAR. 

O  THERE  sit  the  father  and  mother ! 
And  there  sit  each  sister  and  brother! 
All  happy,  all  crowding  together, 
Like  a  flower  group  among  the  brown  heather; 
When  the  twilight-dews  on  them  are  coming, 
When  the  wild  bee  among  them  is  humming, 
When  the  sky-lark  his  vesper  is  singing, 
And  the  hill-rooks  their  concert  are  ringing. 

Sweet,  sweet  is  this  picture  of  pleasure, 
Where  each  unto  each  is  a  treasure, 
More  dear  than  the  fame  or  the  fortune 
The  bard  or  the  miser  are  courting ! 
The  hearts  of  the  parents  are  beating, 
Their  eyes  are,  in  happiness,  meeting; 
And  the  eyes  of  each  sister  and  brother 
Are  turn'd  on  their  father  and  mother. 

The  clock  in  their  love-brighten'd  dwelling 
The  close  of  the  year  now  is  knelling; 
And  where  shall  this  family,  so  blended, 
Be  all,  ere  the  next  year  has  ended? 
Ah!  some  in  the  land  of  the  stranger, 
May  be  wand'ring  in  sorrow  and  danger; 
And  some  in  the  grave  may  be  sleeping, 
Where  the  heart-broken  mourners  are  weeping. 

News  of  Literature. 


YEW   TREES. 

ANTIQUARIES  seem  much  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine about  what  period  yew  trees  first  obtained 
a  place  in  church-yards.  A  statute  passed  in 
35  Edward  I.  the  title  of  which  is  "  Ne  Rector 
Arbores  prosternat  in  Ccemiterio."  As  we  seldom 
see  other  trees  planted  in  church-yards,  this 
statute  must  have  probably  related  to  yew-trees, 

Glole  4*  Traveller. 


HAPPY  STATE  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

WE  hardly  ever  knew  the  first  day  of  the 
year  less  distinguished  as  an  era  of  any  political 
occurrence  of  importance.  It  neither  marks  the 
determination  nor  the  commencement  of  any 
event  of  interest :  it  simply  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
very  wet  and  windy  weather.  But  the  political 
horizon  of  England,  at  least,  is  clear  enough,  the 
natural  one  may  be  deformed  with  clouds.  Ire- 
land, no  doubt,  is  a  grievance,  but  it  is  not  a 
new  one:  and  from  this  circumstance  we  may 
derive  the  same  comfort  as  that  which  the  great 
Orator  suggested  to  the  Athenians  on  the  unhappy 
situation  of  their  affairs.  If  after  we  had  done  our 
duty  to  Ireland,  the  country  had  still  remained 
unpacified,  then  should  we  have  had  reason  to 
despair :  but  if  Ireland  is  wretched  only  through 
our  misconduct,  a  reform  in  our  policy  supplies 
a  just  ground  of  hope.  Times. 


FRIENDLY  ADVICE. 

IMPROMPTU. 

A  LASS,  whose  name  was  Mary  Ware, 

And  who  could  boast  of  beauty, 
Of  love  full  oft  had  found  the  care — 
A  friend,  to  save  her  from  his  snare, 

Thus  did  a  friendly  duty. 

"  Fair  maid,  my  lesson  now  regard, 

A  lesson  good  and  rare; 
One  word  is  all — and  that  not  hard, — 
From  husbands  bad  your  surest  guard: — 

Fair  rnaid;  it  is, — fc-WAitE," 

Literary  Chronicle* 
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THE  BIBLIOMANIA. 

["  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  given  200  guineas  for  the  1st  edit, 
of  Hamlet.— Evans  knocked  down  c  A  Lyttel  Boke  that  speketh  of 
Purgatorye,  and  of  the  Paynes  that  be  therein ;  and  for  what  Sinnes 
a  Soul  goth  to  Hell,'  for  221.  Ws."— Morning  Paper. 

"  To  be  a  collector  of  any  thing,  and  to  be  an  asf,  are  pretty  nearly 
equivalent  phrases  in  the  language  of  all  rational  men.  No  man 
collects  any  thing  of  which  he  really  makes  any  use.  Who  ever 
suspected  Lord  Spencer,  or  his  factotum  little  Dibdin,  of  reading?" 
—Maxim  the  Eighty -fifth  of  Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty.] 

So  spake  the  baronetted  sage, 
In  Mr.  Blackwood's  motley  page; 
And  every  one  who  makes  pretence 
To  any  share  of  common  sense, 
With  this  said  dictum  must  agree, 
Of  our  new  Seneca,  O'D. 
Read,  ye  good  people  !  or  give  ear, 
How  his  tall  Grace  of  Devonshire 
Has  rank'd  himself  among  these  ninnies, 
By  spending  twice  a  hundred  guineas 
On  what  would  be  too  dearly  bought, 
If  it  two  hundred  farthings  brought. 
A  paltry,  blundering,  bad  edition, 
Devoid  of  neatness,  taste,  precision ; 
Ill-spelt,  ill-printed,  full  of  blunder, 
Possessing  nought  for  praise  or  wonder; — 
-Just  Hamlet  poorly  written  down 
By  some  mishearing,  drudging  clown. 
And  this,  because  'twas  found  at  last, 
Where  it  neglected  had  been  cast, 
Procures  from  Devonshire  the  price 
Of  Shakspeare's  works,  though  trebled  thrice. 

Nay,  more — enquire,  and  you  may  find 
A  better  jest  to  lurk  behind  : 
A  year  ago  (so  runs  the  tale) 
The  precious  bit  was  set  to  sale. 
To  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss  it  cost 
Just  forty-five  pounds,  at  the  most. 
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They  printed  it,  all  word  for  word, 

Kept  form  and  title-page  absurd — 

Preserved,  as  nearly  as  they  could, 

The  figure  of  its  letters  rude — 

Copied  (their  zeal  could  do  no  less) 

The  very  errors  of  the  press ; 

And,  having  thus  renew'd  the  book, 

Sold  their  foul  copy  to  the  Duke 

For  just  five  times  the  price  he  might 

Have  bought  it,  when  first  brought  to  light — 

A  fact,  which  we  may  see,  evinces 

How  dull  may  be  the  pates  of  princes. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  brains 
Of  him  who  purchases  "  Hell's  Paynes  r" 
Why,  nothing — but  if  that  a  cell, 
Where  idiots  over-rich  must  dwell, 
Be  in  the  other  world  assigned, 
That  buyer  there  his  place  must  find ; 
And  curse,  while  penal  prison  cribb'd  in, 
The  maniac  memory  of  Tom  Dibdin. 

News  of  Literature. 


LEGAL  APPOINTMENT. 

WHEN  that  vacancy  happened  on  the  Exche- 
quer Bench,  which  was  afterwards  filled  by  Mr. 
Adams,  the  Ministry  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves whom  to  appoint.  It  was  debated  in 
Council,  the  King,  George  II.  being  present ;  and 
the  dispute  grew  very  warm,  when  His  Majesty 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  by  calling  out  in  broken 
English,  "  I  will  have  none  of  dese ;  give  me  the 
man  wid  de  dying  speech,"  meaning  Adams,  who 
was  then  Recorder  of  London,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  therefore  was  to  make  the  report  to  His 
Majesty  of  the  convicts  under  sentence  of  death, 

Times. 
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THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  HAMLET. 

Ham.    To  be,  or  not  to  be,  I  there's  the  point, 
To  Die,  to  sleepe,  is  that  all  ?  I  all : 
No,  to  sleepe,  to  dreame,  I  mary  there  it  goes, 
For  in  that  dreame  of  death,  when  wee  awake, 
And  borne  before  an  auerlasting  ludge, 
From  whence  no  passenger  euer  return'd, 
The  vndiscouered  country,  at  whose  sight 
The  happy  smile,  and  the  accursed  damn'd. 
But  for  this,  the  joyfull  hope  of  this, 
VVhol'd  beare  the  scornes  and  flattery  of  the  world, 
Scorned  by  the  right  rich,  the  rich  curssed  of  the  poore 
The  widow  being  oppressed,  the  orphan  wrong'd, 
The  taste  of  hunger,  or  a  tirants  raigne, 
And  thousand  more  calamities  besides, 
To  grunt  and  sweate  vnder  this  weary  life, 
When  that  he  may  his  full  Quietus  make, 
With  a  bare  bodkin,  who  would  this  indure, 
But  for  a  hope  of  something  after  death? 
Which  pusles  the  braine,  and  doth  confound  the  sence? 
Which  makes  vs  rather  beare  those  euilles  we  haue, 
Than  flie  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
I  that,  O  this  conscience  makes  cowardes  of  vs  all, 
Lady  in  thy  orizons,  be  all  my  sinnes  remembred. 

London  Magazine. 

SHERIDAN  UPON  REGULARITY, 
WITH  NOTES  BY  THE  EARL  OF  GUILDFORD. 

JUST  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Sheridan  took 
his  house  in  Saville-row,  he  happened  to  meet 
Lord  Guildford  in  the  street,  to  whom  he  men- 
tioned his  change  of  residence,  and  also  announced 
a  change  in  his  habits. — "  Now,  my  dear  Lord," 
said  Sheridan,  "  everything  is  carried  on  in  my 
house  with  the  greatest  regularity— everything,  in 
short,  goes  like  clock-work." — "Ah!"  replied 
Lord  Guildford,  "  Tick,  Tick,  Tick,  I  suppose." 

John  Bull. 
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A  NEW  POINT  OF  LAW. 

BLACKSTONE,  speaking  of  the  right  of  a  wife 
to  dower,  asserts,  that  if  land  abide  in  the  hus- 
band for  a  single  moment,  the  wife  shall  be  en- 
dowed thereof:  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that  this 
doctrine  was  extended  very  far  by  a  jury  in 
Wales,  where  the  father  and  son  were  both  hanged 
in  one  cart;  but  the  son  was  supposed  to  have 
survived  the  father,  by  appearing  to  struggle  the 
longest,  whereby  he  became  seized  of  an  estate 
by  survivorship ;  in  consequence  of  which  seisin 
his  widow  obtained  a  verdict  for  her  dower. 

The  King  of  England  possesses  the  special  pri- 
vilege, that  he  can,  by  his  writ  of  protection, 
privilege  a  defendant  from  all  personal  and  many 
real  suits,  for  one  year  at  a  time,  and  no  longer, 
in  respect  of  his  being  engaged  in  his  service  out 
of  the  realm.  The  last  that  appears  on  the  books, 
is  one  granted  by  William  IIT.,  in  1692,  to  Lord 
Cutts,  to  protect  him  from  being  outlawed  by  his 
tailor. 


EPITAPH   ON  WALTER   WICK. 

OF  Walter  Wick  here  lies  the  dust, — 

For  some,  perchance,  may  ask  it; — 
His  Wick's  burnt  out,  and  life  has  burst, 

Like  an  old  wicker  basket. 

To  wickedness  he  ne'er  gave  way, 

But  from  him  used  to  kick  it; 
His  soul  has  fled  from  earth's  dull  dayt 

Xo  knock  at  Heaven's  close  wicket. 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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PUFF  THE  PROSTITUTE  AWAY. 

CANNING,  whose  voice  melodious  can  relate 
Tlie  secrets  of  his  own  and  country's  fate ! 
Let  out  one  night,  that  in  fam'd  Oxford's  city 
There  dwells  a  Prostitute,  called  Bigotry. 
Beloved  by  old,  beloved  by  youthful  Dons, 
Beloved  by  all  whose  grandfathers  or  sons 
Through  the  rich  pastures  of  old  Mother  Church 
For  fat  Preferment's  ghostly  glories  search. 
In  her  right  hand  this  hag  a  diamond  held, 
Which  George  with  envy  and  with  tears  beheld ; 
Much  did  he  prize  the  gem,  but  could  not  spare 
The  sum  demanded  by  the  amorous  fair, 
Who  liked  George  well,  his  wit  and  humour  keen, 
His  love  for  Sarum,  Ladies,  and  the  Queen; 
But  her  last  favour  never  would  bestow 
On  the  aspiring  and  much-fancied  beau, 
Unless  by  Eldon  and  Will  Scott  he  swore 

To  stick  by  her,  and  by  no  other  w : 

And  in  the  dog-days,  and  December's  snow, 

Not  Harriet  Wilson  nor  Moll  Raff  to  know, 

But  to  shut  out  from  office  and  from  power 

All  who  dissent  from  what  proud  Oxford's  Bower 

Lays  down  as  law,  and  never,  never  more 

To  Irish  Catholics  their  rights  restore. 

Hard  terms,  thought  George,  turned  up  his  piercing  eye, 

To  arrogance  pedantic  said,  Good  bye, 

Puffed  off  the  Prostitute,  turned  on  his  heel, 

And  stopped  her  foul  mouth  with  an  Orange  Peel! 

Chronicle, 

MR.  BROUGHAM'S  THEATRICAL  EXHIBITION*, 

AMAZEMENT  every  eye  expands, 

While  Brougham  brings  up  the  late  Queen's  case : 
Some  wonder  he  could  shew  his  handa  : 

I  wonder  he  could  shew  his  face.  Courier. 

*  The  above  was  written  on  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  in  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  learned  gentleman  displayed 
his  hands,  to  shew  that  they  were  clean. 
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A  ROW  IN  THE  WARDROBE. 

e<  Two  fires  were  exchanged,  and  the  parties 
separated  on  Mr.  Phipps  apologizing  to  Mr. 
Starkey.  Mr.  P.  received  a  wound  in  the  foot, 
and  a  ball  passed  through  Mr.  Starkey's  hat." — 
Southampton  Herald,  quoted  by  Globe  and  Tra- 
veller. 

Twixt  Phipps's  boot  and  Starkey's  hat, 

A  rivalry  arose — 
'Till  from  a  deal  of  angry  chat, 

The  parties  went  to  blows. 

They  mark  the  ground — they  take  their  stand — 

The  word  is  given — they  shoot ! 
The  hat  has  lost  its  silken  band, 

And  heel-less  stands  the  boot. 

Oh !  dire  catastrophe !— Ye  beaux, 

Be  mild — shun  angry  themes; 
So  gentler  stars  shall  save  your  clothes, 

And  keep  you  from  extremes. 

Globe  Sf  Traveller. 


GRATITUDE  TO  HEAVEN. 

AT  a  late  meeting  of  the  fraternity  of  Banters, 
at  Shotley-bridge,  their  preacher,  after  descant- 
ing for  some  time  on  the  superiority  of  the  brute 
creation  over  man,  on  the  score  of  gratitude, 
clenched  his  argument  with  the  following  illustra- 
tion : — "  If  you  look  to  the  hens,  they  never  so 
much  as  take  a  drink  of  water  without  raising 
their  bills  to  Heaven  in  token  of  gratitude ;"  and 
then  added,  "Oh!  that  we  were  all  hens!"  To 
which  one  of  the  truly  edified  congregation  loudly 
responded—"  Amen !"  Chronicle. 
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RHYMES  ON  THE  PROJECTED  WESTERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

AIR — "  Oh  what  a  town,  what  a  wonderful  metropolis  /" 

Now  is  the  time  that  the  rage  for  building  palaces 

Has  seized  upon  our  countrymen  from  high  to  low  : 
A  sneer  at  Mr.  Nash  now  held  for  paltry  malice  is; 

His  pillars  and  their  pedestals  are  all  the  go. 
None  now  grins  at  the  architecture  JYa^-onal, 
For  Waterloo  and  Regent-streets  have  put  it  in  the  fashion  all;- 
And  Mr.  Nash,  without  a  rival,  at  his  work  may  quiet  feel — 
For  no  one  can  compare  with  him — not  even  Mr.  Wyattville  ! 
Oh !  what  a  town,  what  a  wonderful  metropolis  ! 
Such  a  place  as  this  will  be,  was  never  seen ! 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Nash  attacks  the  House  of  Buckingham — 

(I  don't  mean  the  family  so  famed  for  fat)  : 
Round  the  palace  there's  to  run  a  lengthy  sort  of  ducking-dam, 

For  which  effect  the  Serpentine  comes  in  most  pat : 
The  house  itself  is  all  to  be  of  architecture  Grecian, 
A  vast  improvement  surely  on  its  present  elevation  : 
And  all  the  front,  at  present  standing  awkwardly  and  all  awry, 
Will  form  it  seems,  when  all  is  done,  a  splendid  picture-gallery. 
Oh  !  what  a  town,  &c. 

The  next  of  our  improvements,  is  the  total  demolition 

Of  that  dingiest  of  palaces,  called  Carlton  House: 
Behind  they  intend  to  improve  the  Park's  condition, 
(I  hope  they'll  take  an  order  to  exclude  the  cows). 
And  next  there's  a  change  to  be  made  upon  old  Charing-cross, 
Where  stands  the  wretched  statue  of  a  king  upon  a  staring  horse ; 
And  the  palace  of  duke  Smithson*,  who  was  lately  our  ambassador 
To  France,  will  be  admired  by  many  who  at  present  pass  the  door. 
Oh  !  what  a  town,  &c. 

*  This  nobleman,  the  representative  of  the  Percies,  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  bear  the  roturier  name  of  Smithson,  being  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  first  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Anti-Jaco- 
bin made  great  sport  of  the  name. 
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What  a  grand  square  it  will  be,  when  Mr.  Nash  embellishes 

Its  buildings  with  his  columns  never  seen  before, — 
His  towers  and  his  steeples  which  our  gracious  Monarch  relishes, 

But  which  make  other  folks  laugh  till  their  sides  are  sore  ! 
In  this  new  square  we're  to  have  a  new-made  Parthenon, 
To  replace  that  of  Athens,  which  will  vanish  from  the  earth  anon : 
The  College  of  the  Heralds  is  to  be  another  ornament, 
And  the  whole  of  its  buildings  are  to  form  a  gran  contorno  meant. 
Oh !  what  a  town,  &c. 

Saint  Martin's  church  will  then  be  seen ;  the  College  of  Physicians 

Appropriately  lift  its  head  near  that  church-yard ; 
The  old  King's  Mews  are  in  the  list  of  demolitions, 

(I  don't  mean  the  muse  of  Southey,  pension'd  bard). 
Then  next  up  rises  the  club-house,  called  the  Union, 
And  near  its  site  another  club,  which  all  must  own  a  funny  one. 
My  readers  guess  the  club  I  mean  ;  and  surely  all  cry  fie  on 
The  Athenee  Royal,  whose  alias  is  THE  ATHENAION  ! 
Oh !  what  a  town,  &c. 

The  next  new  street  runs  through  the  Seven  Dials, 

(Where  strangers  often  lose  at  once  their  watch  and  way): 
I  never  yet  could  navigate,  in  spite  of  sundry  trials, 

My  road  through  their  windings,  which  lead  folks  astray. 
St.  Giles's  all  is  sure  to  fall,  and  St.  George's  church  in  Bloomsbury 
Will  then  be  visible,  though  now  its  front  St.  Giles's  gloomsbury  : 
And  we  shall  gain  a  sight,  at  least,  of  the  door  of  the  Museum, 
With  other  vast  improvements — Well,  I  hope  we  soon  shall  see 'em  • 
Oh  !  what  a  town,  &c.  News  of  Literature. 


PROSPERITY. 

PROSPERITY  too  often  has  the  same  effect  on 
a  Christian,  that  a  calm  at  sea  hath  on  a  Dutch 
mariner,  who  frequently,  it  is  said,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, ties  up  the  rudder,  gets  drunk,  and 

goes  to  sleep.  British  Press. 
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Robert  Cruiksbank. 


A  WICKED  SPIRIT. 

A  "  LIVING  SKELETON/'  ycleped  James  Fitz- 
patrick,  was  brought  up  out  of  the  black  hole  of 
the  watch-house,  and  taken  before  the  Alderman, 
at  College-street  Police-office,  Dublin,  charged 
by  one  James  Mooney,  for  having  committed  an 
assault,  at  the  "  dead  hour  of  the  night,"  on  the 
said  Mooney's  sister. 

Mr.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  although  poor  in  flesh, 
seemed  to  possess  a  soul  rich  in  the  orient  mine 
of  love,  and  occasionally  his  sunken  eye  and 
pallid  cheek  were  illuminated  by  a  fire  that  was 
any  thing  but  a  vestal  one  ;  besides,  his  long  lank 
head  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  bump, 
or  protuberance,  that  Spurzheim  would  at  once 
have  declared  as  indicative  of  philo-progenitive- 
ness.  At  all  events,  Timothy  Mooney,  suspecting 
him  of  some  such  propensity,  for  "  what  else/' 
said  Mooney,  "  could  bring  him  a  screeching,  a 
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rattling,  and  tattering,  at  my  little  sister's  door, 
between  twelve  and  one  this  blessed  morning?" 
This  was  a  question  which  it  was  very  easy  for 
Tim  Mooney  to  ask,  but  very  difficult  for  Jern 
Fitzpatrick  to  answer.  Jem  said,  he  knew  he 
was  the  night  before  at  the  Brook:  he  knew  he 
had  swallowed  several  glasses,  and  innumerable 
pints,  there ;  he  knew  he  hadn't  the  curse  of  the 
Fair  coining  away  with  him ;  he  went  home,  and 
had  been  in  the  watch-house;  but  more  James 
Fitzpatrick  knew  not. 

Miss  Mooney  was  now  called  forward  to  un- 
ravel the  inexplicable  charge  and  defence  that 
had  been  made  by  complainant  and  defendant. 
Miss  Mooney  was  "  young  and  fair,"  and  cer- 
tainly an  object  of  temptation  to  a  youth,  "  hot 
with  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  .blood,"  like 
Jem  Fitzpatrick ;  she  came  forward  to  the  bar, 
and  delivered  the  following  speech  in  as  low  and 
solemn  a  tone  of  voice  as  if  the  unfortunate 
defendant's  life  depended  on  every  word  she 
uttered : — 

"  Please  your  Worship,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  my 
brother  Tim,  and  I,  all  lodges  in  the  same  lodg- 
ing-house—you may  know  the  house  well,  it  has 
over  the  door,  "  good  dry  beds  for  single  men." 
Well,  please  your  Worship,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  you 
may  perceive,  is  the  mortal  image  of  a  ghost,  so 
much  so,  that  I  tremble  at  the  sight  of  him,  and 
he  puts  me  in  mind  that  he  is  a  relation  to  the 
Banshee  that  follows  the  Mooney  family.  Well, 
last  night,  above  all  nights  in  the  year,  I  hears 
a  loud  rap  at  my  door,  and  a  screech  for  all  the 
world  like  the  noise  that  the  knife-grinder  makes 
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when  he's  mending  my  scissars.  Well,  please 
your  Worship,  up  I  starts,  and  says  I,  '  Who 
the  dickens  (the  Lord  presarve  us!)— who  the 
dickens  (says  I)  is  that?' — 'Judy  (that's  my  name), 
Judy  Mooney,  Judy  Mooney,  Judy  Mooney,' 
(three  times,  your  Worship),  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
'  it 's  I,  your  own  Jem  Fitzpatrick,  as  cold  as  a 
stone  and  as  dry  as  a  sponge,  this  blessed  night, 
that's  holding  a  confab  with  another  ghost.'  An- 
other ghost,  says  I  to  myself,  '  Oh,  then,  there's 
two  of  you,  and  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  make 
up  the  set;'  with  that,  your  Worship,  I  began  to 
screech  and  bawl,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  cry 
'  whisht,  whisht!'  and  my  brother  to  lick  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, and  —  there's  the  whole  matter,  your 
Worship." 

The  Magistrate  said  he  should  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint; but  he  warned  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  against  the 
ghost  which  had  led  him  to  the  young  woman's 
door;  he  assured  him  it  was  a  Wicked  Spirit, 
which  he  should  close  his  ears  against,  or  it  would 
otherwise  lead  him  into  some  mischievous  and 
unpleasant  consequences  to  himself. 

"  Oh !  please  your  Worship,"  said  Fitzpatrick, 
all  the  time  bowing  out  as  expeditiously  as  he 
could,  "  the  ghost  was  the  whisky  I  drank,  and 
I  '11  never  mind  such  wicked  spirits  any  more." 

Bell's  Life  in  London. 


FORTUNE,   FROM  MARTIAL. 

CAPRICIOUS  Fortune's  freaks  are  such, 

Too  kind,  or  else  too  rough — 
She  gives  too  little,  or  too  much, 

But  never  gives— enough.  Globe  $  Traveller. 
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DOWN  !  down  !  whoredom  of  Babylon, 

Blaze  like  Servetus,  thou  seven-hill'd  harlot; 

•  Orthodox  war-whoopers  cheer  your  brave  rabble  on, 

Burn  all  who  cleave  to  .the  vestment  of  scarlet. 

Haste,  all  ye  props  of  the  Church ;  do  not  tarry  yet, 

Pipe  all  hands  for  vigorous  laws; 
Lawn-sleeved  Prelates,  and  lovers  of  Harriette, 

Together  unite  in  the  sacred  cause. 

Come,  pious  Butterworth,    holy  lumber, 

Iland-in-hand  with  some  High-church  Dean: 

Join  the  phalanx,  wise  Duke  from  Clumber, 
Judge  the  Pope  as  you  judged  the  Queen. 

Hero  of  Holland,  immaculate  Freddy, 

Stick  to  the  Parsons,         *         *         *    '     * 

Chaste  Lord  Anglesea,  get  your  sword  ready, 
To  convoy  the  Tithe-proctors  home  in  the  dark. 

Bishopsgate  Bishop,  pert  and  priggish, 

Baffled  bigotry's  last  defence, 
Think  no  more  of  your  heresies  whiggish, 

Spencer's  livings,  and  Paley's*  sense. 

How  pious,  how  wise,  meek  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Are  tie  crew  who  scribble  and  vote  as  you  bid ! 

There's  smutty  **,  for  your  sabbath-day  jester, 
And  by  way  of  a  sage,  you  have  Doctor  Sid. 

Dolts,  whom  Alma  Mater  entices, 

Dutiful  babies,  join  our  ranks: 
Quit  your  bookstalls,  champion  of  Tsis; 

Hasten  from  Granta,  pilgrim  Bankes. 

Scourge  your  suppliants,   House  sagacious; 

Stretch  forth,  Bishops,  your  Christian  rod, 
Roar  every  Parson,  with  mouth  voracious, 

"  The  bill  is  lost—so  help  me,  God!1' 

*  "  When  my  mind    was  enflamed  by  elementary    Treatises.' 
See  the  Bishop's  last  speech  and  confession. 
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Mother  Church  with  joy  is  unruly, 

My  Lords  the  Bishops  are  dancing  a  reel; 
Lead  out  your  partners,  holy  Howley, 

Hair-on-end  Lethbridge,  and  red-headed  Peel. 

Loud  chime  the  bells  of  each  orthodox  steeple, 

Mitred  palaces,  hoist  your  flags, 
And  let  a  chorus  of  tythe-eating  people 

Sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Bags  !  Chronicle. 


CURIOUS  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  APPREHENSION. 

ONE  of  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  night 
discovered  four  men  under  a  gas  lamp  on  the 
Steyne,  having  with  them  spades  and  clubs,  and 
from  their  whist-ful  appearance,  he  suspected 
them  also  to  have  diamonds  and  other  property. 
When  he  first  saw  them  they  were  on  all  fours, 
but  finding  themselves  put  to  it,  they  began  brag  • 
but  seeing  there  was  some  hazard,  their  hearts 
began  to  fail  them,  and  after  shuffling  and  cutting, 
they  resolved  not  to  follow  suit,  and  therefore 
trumped  up  a  story  about  fair  dealing,  or  the 
knaves  would  have  been  driven  out  of  town,  as  it 
was  evident  they  had  an  odd  trick  and  no  honours, 
and  ought  to  be  discarded.  In  plain  English,  a 
watchman  found  four  servants,  men,  playing  at 
cards  on  the  Steyne,  by  lamp  light,  whom  he 
ordered  to  quit  their  occupation,  an3  gang  hame. 

Brighton  Gazette. 
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TO  JOHN  BULL. 

SIR — You  laughs  at  the  improvement  of  the 
Operatives  and  Assistants — my  brother  Benjamin, 
who  was  quite  as  ignorant  as  your  humble  servant, 
has  only  attended  Lectures  three  weeks,  and  is 
able  to  write  me  the  following  letter,  which  I  have 
taken  the  freedom  to  send  you.  If  you  choose 
to  do  justice,  you  will  publish  it  in  your  paper; 
for  nothing  can  serve  to  shew  better  the  use  of 
larning,  and  which  will  lead  me  to  join  him  in 
his  pursuit  for  "  mental  improvement"  after  shop 
hours. — I  am,  Sir,  your's, 

TIMOTHY  WILKINS. 

Street,  Sept.20>  1825. 

DEAR  TIM, — I  do  not  lose  a  minute  in  advising 
you  to  enter  yourself  of  our  Institution — it  is  the 
only  thing  to  make  a  man  feel  that  he  is  a  man ; 
and  that  if  he  can  get  learning  he  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  in  the  land.  Well,  Tim,  and  we  do 
learn — it  is  quite  surprising  the  clear  view  I  have 
got  of  all  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Doctor  has 
been  lecturing. 

The  first  thing  which  he  has  taught  us  is  out  of 
the  works  of  Matthew  Mattocks— all  about  comic 
sections  and  the  projection  of  the  spears,  which 
is  just  as  easy  as  anything;  and  yet  without  it 
we  can  do  nothing.  The  Doctor  says,  a  man 
cannot  snuff  a  candle  as  it  ought  to  be,  who  has 
not  read  Matthew  Mattocks. 

If  you  wanted  to  draw  an  angel  of  forty-five, 
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how  would  you  do  it  without  Matthew  Mattocks? 
If  you  wanted  to  make  a  perpendicular  out  of  an 
angel  of  forty-five,  you  never  could  ,do  it  if  you 
did  not  understand  Jometry :  for  instance,  you 
don't  know  what  a  strait  line  is— nor  ever  can 
knpw— unless  you  study  Jometry.  A  strait  line, 
Tim,  is  the  shortest  way  from  one  point  to  an- 
other—like the  Quadrant  in  Regent-street,  which 
is  the  shortest  way  from  the  County  Fire-office 
to  the  corner  of  Vigo-lane.  You  don't  know 
what  a  right  angeled  tryangel  is?  Not  you — how 
should  you?  Look  up  the  kitchen  chimney,  Tim, 
you  will  see  one  right  opposite  the  boiler;  it  is  a 
square  thing,  and  called  a  right  angel  tryangel, 
because  two  of  its  sides  is  opposite  to  the  high 
pot  in  use  for  keeping  the  principal's  tea  water 
hot. 

What  do  you  think  is  a  ratio  of  equality  ? — why 
that  which  things  of  equal  size  bear  to  each  other 
— but  an  inverse  ratio  is  a  reason  given  in  poetry ; 
so  we  say  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  a 
thing  when  it  means  nothing. 

Now  you  will  say,  what  is  the  use  of  comic 
sections  to  a  linen-draper?  —  stuff,  Tim — the 
study  of  comic  sections  teaches  you  to  remember 
all  the  signs  wherever  you  have  once  been,  so 
that  a  man  once  learning  them  has  no  occasion 
to  revert  to  his  axes,  which  means  to  make  any 
further  enquiries. 

In  comic  sections,  the  greater  the  distance  of 
the  folks  from  the  centre,  the  more  comical  they 
are ;  because  it  affects  their  gravity  and  they  are 
eccentric — now  if  a  bee  gets  upon  a  plain,  they  call 
that  the  He  lips,  while  the  segment  of  a  diameter 
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is  called  an  abcess j  so  that  my  uncle  George,  who 
is  so  bad  of  the  liver  complaint,  may  be  said  to 
have  got  the  segment  of  a  diameter  in  his  right 
side. 

I  cannot  in  the  space  of  this  letter,  work  out 
problems— but  this  I  can  tell  you  I  know  as  a  fact 
— which  is,  that  every  great  circle  which  passes 
through  a  projecting  point,  is  projected  into  a 
strait  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  pri- 
mitive. The  Doctor  says  this  is  very  useful  to  be 
observed  in  making  toast—which,  by  the  way,  I 
shall  decline  doing  any  more,  if  my  principal 
requires  it.  Thanks  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  re- 
solved never  to  pass  the  strait  line  of  his  toasting- 
fork  through  the  centre  of  a  primitive  muffin  again 
as  long  as  I  live. 

One  problem  was  given  to  me  to  work  out, 
which  I  did  in  a  twinkling. — Given  C.A.B.  to 
findQ. 

Answer— "  Take  your  Cab  through  Hammer- 
smith, turn  to  the  left  just  before  you  get  to 
Brentford,  and  Kew  is  right  before  you." 

I  have  not  shewn  my  answrer  to  the  Doctor  yet, 
but  I  know  that  must  be  it.  There  is  another 
writer  upon  these  things,  called  New  Mattocks, 
who  tells  you  all  about  air  and  water — Air,  Tim, 
is  very  heavy,  and  not  light,  as  we  thought  it, 
which  shews  that  the  immortal  Kean  was  wrong, 
when  he  talked  about  trifles  light  as  air.  The 
Doctor  has  promised  me  a  bladder  and  a  Cymon 
and  a  pistol  of  my  own;  and  when  I  do  my  experi- 
ments, you  shall  see  what  a  pump  really  is. 

Do  you  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  blood? 
— the  red  stuff  in  us  is  all  cruor — at  least,  all  the 
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lively  part  (the  serious  part  is  limp) ;  we  may 
therefore  kill  our  enemies  without  danger — there 
is  no  law  against  shedding  cruor. 

Little  do  you  think,  Tim,  of  the  wonders  of  the 
earth— little  do  you  think  that  primitive  trap 
comes  from  the  island  of  Granite.  Micasheis  and 
Salacious  are  sisters,  Tim — and  fussils,  which 
I  thought  were  stones,  are  vegetables.  Mercury, 
who  is  a  god  in  prophane  divinity,  and  is  some- 
times made  into  pills,  has  a  great  many  improper 
women  belonging  to  him  (they  call  them  by  the 
commonest  name  at  lectures),  and  he  finds  them 
all  in  quicksilver. 

This  is  called  Jology— there  you  will  find  the 
topers  with  quarts,  which  is  natural ;  what  they 
drink  I  can't  say,  but  nothing  very  good,  I  sus- 
pect, for  the  Doctor  says  they  are  only  secondary 
compounds. 

At  a  place  called  Tame,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  a 
wild  race  of  people,  called  Bedlamites ;  and  at 
Goring  another  set,  called  Naughtily  —  owing, 
perhaps,  to  living  so  near  the  colleges  there. 

Wednesday  the  Doctor  lectured  for  more  than 
four  minutes  upon  thunder  and  electricity — he 
told  us  how  to  measure  the  distance  of  a  storm 
by  means  of  a  second-hand  watch,  so  I  accord- 
ingly sold  my  own,  which  was  a  new  one,  and 
bought  one  second-hand  at  a  pawnbroker's,  to  try 
with.  The  Doctor  says,'  sound  travels  at  the 
rate  of  186786  feet  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
a  minute — how  he  found  that  out  so  exactly,  he 
won't  tell  nobody — but  he  said  if  we  brought  it 
down  into  yards  first,  we  could  easily  measure  it 
off  into  miles,  and  so  ascertain  the  distance.  I 
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know  I  could  do  the  last  if  I  had  time,  but  how 
to  get  the  sound  down  into  the  yard  to  measure 
it,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss. 

One  curious  thing  about  lightning  is,  that  if  it 
strikes  bell-wires  it  turns  them  into  ox-hides, 
which  I  had  no  idea  of— it  also  melts  money  in 
men's  pockets,  which  is  the  reason  that  our  prin- 
cipal's eldest  daughter,  Julia  Maria,  always  calls 
a  glass  of  gin  a  flash  of  lightning,  inasmuch  as  it 
melts  the  drinker's  cash.  The  greatest  discovery 
in  electricity  was  making  leaden  phials. 

I  have  also  heard  two  lectures  on  hopticks, 
which  I  thought  at  first  alluded  to  them  shabby 
gentlefolks  who  first  runs  up  bills  and  then  runs 
away;  being  derived,  as  Mr.  Linley  Murray,  the 
great  bookseller,  says,  from  tick  and  hop:  but  I 
iind  it  relates  to  eyes. 

In  this  art  they  have  two  sorts  of  glasses  for 
drinking  out  of — one  sort  is  called  concave,  which 
is  used  when  you  drink  in  the  cellar  itself;  the 
other  convex,  which  you  get  where  wine  is  scarce. 
The  effect  of  the  concave  is  very  curious,  for  when 
you  have  got  a  glass  too  much  you  see  double. 

Buffoon,  who  was  a  great  French  natural,  says 
he  saw  green  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Shiner,  wrote  a  book  about  the 
Sun.  The  Doctor  said  we  should  devote  a  good 
deal  of  our  time  to  digesting  Bacon,  so  I  ordered 
six  pounds  out  of  the  middle,  though  I  cannot  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  I  know  it  is  to  be 
cooked,  for  after  the  Doctor  had  spoken  about 
the  Friar,  he  said  he  preferred  bacon  to  boil. 

The  Doctor  talked  of  the  family  of  the  Lenses 
—he  says  there  are  nine  of  them  left,  but  T  am  afraid 
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they  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  education, 
for  he  told  us  they  wanted  a  great  deal  of  polish- 
ing— he  also  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  poor 
Emery,  which  pleased  me  very  much. 

I  have  dabbled  a  little  in  Astrology— Satan  has 
got  a  ring,  and  Jupiter  wears  a  belt— we  can  see 
him  out  of  the  garret  window  of  the  Institution  so 
plain  as  to  see  black  spots  on  his  desk,  which  is 
doubtless  ink.  Whenever  he  gets  too  proud  there 
is  a  revolution,  in  which  they  take  away  three  of 
his  moons — and  very  proper  too  —  why  should 
moonshine  be  wasted?  Venus,  which  is  the  god- 
dess of  beauty,  has  several  spots  about  her,  and 
revolves  upon  her  axes.  I  wonder  she  does  not 
hurt  herself  in  turning  about  upon  such  sharp 
things,  particularly  as  she  has  not  got  no  dra- 
pery. 

We  are  to  have  a  lecture  on  the  Bell-letters 
to-morrow,  which  I  believe  relates  to  some  new 
regulations  of  Mr.  Freeling,  for  collecting  them  a 
little  earlier  in  the  evening  from  the  General 
Post-men — Hornithology  is  to  teach  us  the  nature 
of  large  cattle — Acowsticks  will  enable  us  to  de- 
tect adultery  in  milk — Gastronomy  will  assist  us 
in  lighting  up  our  show-rooms  economically,  and 
Helminthology  makes  us  dabs  at  steering  the 
Huckaback  cutter  through  Chelsea-reach — O-fie- 
ology,  to  which  the  Doctor  alluded  last  night,  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with,  for  Julia  Maria's 
sake. 

But  my  dear  Tim,  besides  all  these,  the  Doctor 
tells  us  that  up  in  the  celestials  there  are  bears, 
and  bulls,  and  birds,  and  virgins,  and  rams,  and 
fish,  and  scales,  and  goats,  and  archers,  and 
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foxes  and  geese,  and  lizards,  and  peacocks'  tails, 
and  a  lady  in  a  chair,  and  I  don't  know  what, 
which  he  says  form  a  great  many  consternations, 
which  I  do  not  wonder  at ;  he  says  also,  that  the 
sun  is  ninety-four  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  miles  and  three  quarters  from  town ;  he  did 
not  tell  us  whether  from  Hyde  Park-corner  end, 
or  Whitechapel ;  but  that  would  not  make  more 
than  five  miles  difference  at  any  rate.  Only  think 
Tim,  that's  forty-seven  million  times  as  far  as 
from  our  house  to  the  Yorkshire  Stingo ! 

Next  week  the  Doctor  is  going  to  give  a  lecture 
on  Theology  and  Politics,  which  as  yet  we  was 
not  numerous  enough  to  hear.  You  may  rely 
on  my  giving  you  an  account  how  I  get  on.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  look  out  to  better  myself,  as  I  have 
no  notion  of  shutting  up  shop  of  an  evening  for  a 
principal  who  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Perrygee  and  an  Apogee.  Yours  truly, 

BENJAMIN  WILKINS. 
John.  Bull, 

LOVE  AND  AMAZEMENT. 

Miss  LANGUISH  was  rich  and  the  Captain  was  poor, 

But  he  very  well  knew  she  had  got  land, 
So  he  wooed  and  he  won,  and  the  lady  he  bore 

In  his  arras  towards  a  carriage  to  Scotland. 

But  how  great  the  surprize !  scarce  ten  yards  had  he  hopped. 

When  preventive  of  much  future  wrangle, 
Papa  and  her  brothers  conveniently  popped 

On  the  parties,  just  turning  an  angle. 

Complete  was  the  Service  of  Marriage,  which  ran 

In  their  heads  as  Miss  jumped  from  the  casement, 
For  with  "Dearly  beloved,"  you  see  it  began, 

it  ended  like  that,  in  "  amazement*!"      New  Times* 
*  Vide  Marriage  Ceremony. 
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MARY-LE-BONE  LYRICS. 
MR.  GRAHAM  TO  MISS  DAWSON  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

"  Mr.  Graham  now  handed  Miss  Dawson  to  the  car,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  aeronaut  and  his  accomplished  and  beautiful  fellow- 
voyager  were  lost  to  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  multitude." — Kendal 
Paper. 

"  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up, — 
And  now  we  go  down,  down,  down ; — 
Now  we  go  backward  and  forward, 
And  heigh !  for  London  town  !" — Dean  Swift. 

WHO  says  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese? 

The  sky  a  sheet  of  paper  ? 
The  little  stars  so  many  peas — 

The  sun  a  mere  gas*  taper  ? 
That  all  the  clouds  are  chimney-smoke, 

The  sun's  attraction  draws  on  ? 
'Tis  clear  as  noon,  that's  all  a  joke 

To  you  and  me,  Miss  Dawson. 

The  secrets  of  the  sky  are  ours — 

The  heaven  is  opening  o'er  us — 
The  region  of  the  thunder-showers 

Is  spreading  wide  before  us. 
How  pleasant  from  this  fleecy  cloud, 

To  look  on  ancient  places, 
And  peer  upon  the  pigmy  crowd 

Of  upturn'd  gaping  faces  ! 

Oh  what  a  place  were  this  for  love  ! 

Nay,  never  start,  I  pray; 
Suppose  our  hearts  could  jointly  move, 

And  in  a  lawful  way, 
Like  Ixion,  I  should  scorn  the  crowds 

Of  earthly  beauties,  to  know 
And  love  a  lady  in  the  clouds— 

And  you  should  be  my  Juno. 

*  It  will  be  recollected,  that  this  was  actually  asserted  a  short 
time  since,  by  a  celebrated  professional  gentleman. 
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Speed  higher  yet — throw  out  more  sand — 

We're  not  the  last  who  '11  rise 
By  scattering,  with  lavish  hand, 

Dust  in  our  neighbours'  eyes. 
Away  !  away  ! — the  clouds  divide — 

Hish  !  what  a  freezing 's  here  ! — 
And  now  we  thread  the  mist-hill's  side, 

And  now  the  heavens  appear. 
"  How  blest !"  (so  Tommy  Moore  might  sing) 

"Did  worldly  love  not  blind  us, 
Could  we  to  yon  bright  cloud  but  wing, 

And  leave  this  earth  behind  us  : 
There,  fed  on  sunshine — safe  from  woe — 

We'd  live  and  love  together!" 
Ah !  you  and  I,  Miss  Daw^on,  know, 

Here's  devilish  cool  weather. 
Suppose  some  future  act  made  void, 

And  lawless  Gretna  marriages, 
The  snuft-man  joiner's  trade  destroyed,' 

And  nullified  post-carriages : 
What  think  you  if  a  Gretna  here, 

With  post-balloons,  were  given  ? 
Such  marriages  (we  all  could  swear), 

At  least,  were  made  in  Heaven. 
How  small,  Miss  Dawson,  from  the  sky, 

Appears  that  man  below — 
The  triton  of  the  nabbing  fry, 

The  saddler-king  of  Bow  ! 
A  fig  for  Dogberry,  say  we! 

For  leathern  bench  and  "watcbus!" 
A  fig  for  law  !   I  'd  like  to  see 

\Vhat  Bishop  here  could  catcli  us? 
Suppose  we  smash  the  stars  for  fun? 

Have  with  the  larks  a  lark  ? 
Or  hang  a  cloak  upon  the  sun. 

And  leave  the  world  all  dark  ? 
Or  upward  still  pursue  our  fiight, 

Leave  that  dull  world  at  rest, 
And  into  Eden  peep— and  fright 

The  banquet  of  the  blest?    . 
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Whiz  !  whiz! — the  fatal  word  is  spoke — 

The  sprites  are  round  our  car — 
Our  gas  is  spent — our  pinion  broke— 

And,  like  a  shooting  star, 
Down,  down  we  glide — the  clouds  divide — 

The  clouds  close  o'er  our  head — 
Now,  safe  and  sound,  we  touch  the  ground, 

And  now  we  go  to  bed. 

News  of  Literature* 
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THE  following  is  the  literal  direction  of  a 
letter  which  passed  through  the  Post-office  at 
Cambridge : 

To  my  best  of  friends,  my  chum,  My-all, 
(But  should  any  one  where  he  lives  enquire  ? 
With  his  father,  A.  My-all,  Esquire): 
So  I  pray  you,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call, 
Go  tell  him  that  still  in  health  I  am, 
And  deliver  this  safe  at  Hedingham, 

Essex. 
Cambridge  Chronicle. 

A  better  than  the  above  was  sent  some  time 
back  to  a  nymph  at  Edmonton. — It  ran  thus  : 

Fly,  Postman,  with  this  letter ;  run 
To  Carter,  Baker,  Edmonton. 
To  Nancy  Carter,  there  convey  it: 
This  is  the  charge ;  with  speed  obey  it. 

Remember,  my  blade,  ^ 

The  postage  is  paid.     V  ^w  Times. 
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SPIRITS  OF  THE  AGE.— No.  II, 

MR.  FUSELI,  LORD  LAUDERDALE,  AND  CANOVA. 

HENRY  FUSELT,  ESQ.  R.  A. 

HE  attained  the  great  age  of  87  in  perfect 
possession  of  his  faculties,  his  mind  remaining  as 
completely  vigorous  and  firm,  as   at  any  former 
period  of  his  life.     Mr.  Fuseli  was  a  native  of 
Zurich,  and  came   to  England  at  an  early  age, 
more  with  the  intention  of  making  literature  his 
study  than  art.     Indeed  he  published  a  few  works, 
but  while  he  was  yet  undetermined,  and  specu- 
lating, as  he  said,  on  the  great  resolve  of  life,  he 
took  some  of  his  drawings  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  asked  his  candid  opinion  whether  he  thought 
he  had  any  chance  of  success  as  an  artist.     The 
President  was  so  much  struck  with  the  conception 
and  power  displayed  in  them,  that,  after  viewing 
them  attentively,  he  said,  "  young  man,  were  I 
the  author  of  these  drawings,  and  offered  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  not  to  practice  as  an  artist,  I  would 
reject  it  with  contempt."    This  decided  him;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  his  Milton  Gallery, 
about  the  year  1798,  that  the  extent  of  his  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  his  lofty  imagination,  and 
unequalled  fancy,  were  fully  appreciated.     None 
who  witnessed  it,  can  ever  forget  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  them  by  that  sublime  exhibition.     The 
pictures  he  painted  for  the  Shakspeare  Gallery 
must  also   be   remembered  with  feelings  of  the 
highest   admiration.     His   "  Ghost  of  Hamlet," 
unquestionably  the  grandest  work  in  the  collec- 
tion, can  never  be  forgotten  while  the  art  exists. 
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Mr.  Fuseli  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  literati  of  the  age:  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  him  even  in  youth,  by  his 
celebrated  townsman  Lavater,  was  shown  by  his 
putting  into  his  hand  at  parting  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  beautifully  framed  and  glazed,  on  which 
he  found  written,  in  German,  "  do  but  the  third 
part  of  what  you  can  do." — "  Hang  that  up  in 
your  bed-room,  my  dear  friend/'  said  Lavater, 
"  and  I  know  what  will  be  the  result."  The  result 
did  not  disappoint  him;  their  friendship  only 
ended  with  life,  and  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  was 
continued  to  Lavater's  son  with  unabated  fervour. 
Mr.  Fuseli  enjoyed  excellent  health,  probably  the 
result  of  his  habitual  temperance.  He  was  a  very 
early  riser,  and  whether  in  the  country  or  in  town, 
in  summer  or  in  winter,  he  was  seldom  in  bed 
after  five  o'clock. 

He  enjoyed  the  most  perfectly  domestic  felicity, 
and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  affectionately 
attached  husbands  that  ever  breathed.  His  lady 
survives  him.  He  made  a  will,  leaving  her  every 
thing  he  died  possessed  of. 

He  had  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  held  the 
offices  of  Professor  of  Painting  and  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Herald. 

LORD  LACJDERDALE. 

We  know  his  Lordship  well;  but  long  and 
attentively  as  we  have  watched  his  public  career, 
and  studied  the  character  of  his  mind,  he  always 
contrives  to  baffle  our  conjectures,  and  confound 
our  metaphysics.  There  is  a  mixture  of  acquire- 
ment and  misapplication  about  him,  which  renders 
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him  peculiarly  dangerous  as  a  theorist.  He  re- 
sembles a  gourmand,  who,  with  a  prodigious 
swallow,  has  a  bad  digestion. 

"  Sense,  passed  thro'  him,  no  longer  is  the  same, 
For  food,  digested — takes  another  name." 

Hereford  Independent. 
CANOVA. 

Many  authors  have  fancied  particular  hours 
of  the  day,  or  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
more  propitious  to  the  flights  of  genius.  Love- 
sick swains  seek  woods  and  groves,  and  purling 
streams,  to  pour  out  the  overflowings  of  passion. 
Canova  fancied  the  Sun  of  Italy  alone  propitious 
to  his  genius ;  a  clouded  sky  or  a  foggy  atmos- 
phere cast  a  gloom  on  his  spirits  which  he  could 
not  overcome,  so  that  even  Paris  was  to  him  the 
grave  of  genius.  Napoleon  perceived,  that  in  the 
bust  Canova  made  of  him,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Baron  Denon,  there  was  want- 
ing that  grand  character  which  distinguished  his 
works  from  the  rest  of  modern  sculptors;  and  ob- 
served to  him,  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  been 
happy  in  the  execution  of  his  work.  "  I  feel  it, 
Sire,"  replied  Canova,  "  but  I  cannot  help  it;  the 
clouded  sky  of  France  does  not  inspire  me  like  the 

Warm  SUn  Of  Italy."  Literary  Gazette. 


EPIGRAM, 

ON  AN  INN,  WITH  THE  SIGN  OF  BISHOP  BLA1ZE,  BEING  PULLED  DOWN. 
IN  ORDER  TO  BUILD  THE  BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF's  HOUSE, 

(DR.  WATSON'S)  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
"  Two  trades  can  ne'er  a^ree" — 

No  proverb  e'er  was  juster — 
For  Bishop  Blaize,  pull'd  down  we  see, 

XQ  put  up  Bishop  Bluster.  Mirror. 
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POEMS  FOR  THE  EATING  SEASON. 
PLUM-PUDDING.* 

1.  THE  MATERIALS. 

TAKE  six  ounces  of  suet; 

Be  sure  'tis  chopped  fine  ; 
Of  raisins  put  to  it 

(From  Malaga's  vine), 
All  stoned  like  St.  Stephenf, 
An  ounce  less  than  seven 
Then  take  ounces  eight} 

Of  currants — be  sure 
That  they're  picked  very  neat, 

And  well  washed  clean  and  pure — 

*  (Plum-pudding). — This  dish  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the 
richness  of  its  composition,  and  the  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  appearance;  but  it  has  no  nice  discrimination  of 
flavour :  the  diversity  of  ingredients  is  too  great  to  admit  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  relish  on  the  palate,  and  the  conglomeration  of 
heterogeneous  solids  is  apt  to  disturb  the  functions  of  the  digestive 
organ. — JOHNSON. 

f  (Stoned  like  St.  Stephen) .— - This  simile  could  not  be  the  Doctor's, 
but  foisted  in  by  the  man  he  trusted  his  copy  with. — Indeed  the 
author  must  have  incurred  some  blame  by  introducing  the  name  of 
the  pious  Martyr  at  all  into  a  work  of  so  much  levity;  but  he  could 
not  have  liken' d  things  that  are  not  like  at  all.  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
clear  him  of  this  vile  affectation  of  ornament,  by  a  slight  alteration  of 
the  text.  He  certainly  wrote  "  all  stoned — by  St.  Stephen  !" — by  St. 
Stephen,  is  an  interjection  of  surprise— vox  ejaculantis  .' — BENTLEY. 
-  J  (Ounces  Eight). — When  I  first  came  to  this  line,  I  own  1  was 
greatly  puzzled  at  it;  for  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  elementary  rule 
of  pudding-making — "  Take  of  raisins  and  currants  equal  quantities." 
However,  after  inquiring  in  vain  of  all  the  college  cooks  in  the  Uni- 
versity, mere  accident  threw  an  old  pamphlet  in  my  way,  entitled 
"  The  City  Feaster,  by  T.  S.,  published  at  the  sign  of  the  Harp  and 
Lyon,  in  Fleet-street,  1605 ;  wherein  the  author  speaks  of  a  dinner  at 
Goldsmith's  Hall— -(I  conjecture  on  occasion  of  King  James's  corona- 
tion)—at  which  the  puddings  being  remarked  to  abound  more  than 
usual  in  currants^*  merry  jester,  then  present,  declared  them  to  be 
not  English,  but  Corinthian  food,  '  the  conceipt  whereof  Alderman 
Lackwit,  who  was  -also  Master  of  the  said  Companye,  did  muche 
applaud.' " — FARMER. 
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Of  fine  crumbs  of  bread 

Three  ounces  you  put : 
From  a  nutmeg  a  shred 

(Say  a  sixth)  must  be  cut: 
Then  of  flour  ounces  three, 
And  three  eggs  there  must  be*; 
Of  mace  a  small  blade, 

And  of  cinnamon  ditto ; 
Thus  your  mess  will  be  made 

Much  more  savory  to  sit  to. 
Then  as  finely  you  pound, 
As  they  well  can  be  ground — 
Haifa  teaspoon  of  salt- 
Milk  a  half-pint — I  guess 
You  will  find  it  no  fault 

If  you  put  rather  less. 
Of  sugar  you  use 

The  three-fourths  of  a  pound; 
And  then  if  you  choose 

(And  a  zest  'twill  be  found) 

*  (Three  Eggs). — The  mention  of  three  eggs,  is  no  doubt  meant  to 
convey  to  the  learned  reader  a  covert  allusion  to  the  peripatetic 
doctrine  of  three  souls — the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and  the  rational — 
all  contained  in  one  man,  as  the  three  eggs  are  in  one  pudding.  So 
noble  a  use  does  this  judicious  Poet  make  of  the  trivial  science  of 
Cookery! — WARBURTON. 

In  the  Computus  of  the  Bursars  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  the 
year  1597,  the  following  article  occurs — Solut ;  pro  sex  ov :  ad  confi- 
ciend :  anum  puddingum.  Eggs  make  a  constant  and  considerable 
article  of  expence  in  the  earlier  accompt  books  of  the  college  here 
mentioned. — WARTON. 

The  word  three  is  not  found  in  the  old  copies,  but  they  differ  from 
each  other,  some  reading/bur,  some  six,  and  the  Guildhall  MS.  has 
eight.  Six  appears  to  be  the  true  reading,  as  in  the  Computus  of 
Trinity  College. — Again,  in  the  old  story  book  of  Thomas  Thumle's 
true  history  C)  1608,  "  His  mother  was  busied  in  mixing  sixe  egges  in 
a  puddinge." — Again  'mBaladesfrom  the  North  1632 — 

"  Thare's  sax  eggs  i'the  pan,  guid  man." — STEEVENS. 
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Candied  lemon  you  take, 

An  ounce  will  suffice; 
And  if  wishing  to  make 

Your  repast  very  nice, 

A  half  ounce  of  citron  should  ne'er  be  refused. 
The  Materials  are  these— now  pray  hear  how  they're  used. 

2.  THE  COOKING. 

The  eggs  and  the  spice  well  together  you  beat, 
Mix  the  milk  by  degrees,  and  not  all  of  a  heat ; 
The  rest  of  th'  ingredients  put  in  as  they  come; 
Have  a  close  linen  cloth — very  fine — by  your  thumb, 
Dip  this  into  hot  water,  observe  it  must  boil, 
Strain  it  off  in  a  sieve,  lest  your  pudding  it  spoil. 
(Fair  dames!  I  should  hope  there's  no  need  to  declare, 
That  a  sieve  for  such  purpose  is  always  of  hair). 
Flour  it  slightly,  and  then  your  materials  pour  in, 
Tie  it  close,  or  your  labour  won't  value  a  pin  : 
Put  it  then  down  to  boil  in  a  saucepan  or  pot — 
Holding  six  quarts  of  water — not  less — boiling  hot. 
As  your  water  will  waste,  you  must  have  by  its  side 
A  kettle  from  which  the  said  waste  is  supplied ; 
Keep  it  boiling  away  for  six  hours  at  the  least, 
Then  dish  it — and  then — O  ye  gods  !  'tis  a  feast ! 

3.  THE  EATING. 
When  your  soup,  fish,  and  beef  are  all  vanished  and  gone, 

And  your  pudding-slice  steams  smoking  hot  on  your  plate, 
One  thing,  gentle  readers,  remains  to  be  done, 
Ere  yet  you  consign  the  morceau  to  its  fate. 
Tis  the  sauce  !  and  let  thus  that  sweet  fluid  be  made — 

Of  Sherry  a  wine  glass — or  half  glass  of  brandy— 
(Cherry  Bounce  I  prefer,  if  the  truth  must  be  said, 
Or  take  Curapoa,  or  Punch  Essence,  if  handy); 
Two  teaspoons  of  pounded  lump  sugar  put  in't, 

(With  which  grated  lemon-peel  sometimes  'tis  strown), 
Add  rich  melted  butter  the  fourth  of  a  pint, 

On  the  top  grate  a  nutmeg  to  flavour  and  brown. 
Pour  this  on  your  pudding;  then,  sure  of  delight, 
Fall  boldly  to  work ;  but  prithee  take  warning, 
That  the  cook's  sweet  receipt,  which  you  swallow  o'er  night, 
Brings  the  doctor's  sour  recipe  oft  in  the  morning. 

New  Times, 
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FAMILY  MISFORTUNE. 

"  HERE'S  a  go'!"  exclaimed  a  worthy  Cit, 
running  into  his  next  door  neighbour's. — "  What's 
the  matter  now?"  cried  his  friend.    "  Matter! — 
matter  enough,  I  thinks."     "  Well,  what  is  it?" 
"  Why,  Beck's  off!"—"  What,  your  wife  ?"  "  Aye, 
sure."    "And  where  is  she  off  to?"     "  The  Lord, 
of  his   infinite   goodness,   knows."     "  O,    never 
mind,  she'll  be  home  again  immediately."     "  I'm 
blow'd  if  she  does  though."   "  Why  not?"  "Why! 
Why,  because  she's  gone  off  with  afellor."     "  A 
fellow— who  can  that  be  ?"     "  Why,  Torn  Tinkler, 
to  be  sure."     "  And  pray  who's  Tom  Tinkler  ?"— 
"  There's  agronow — I  thought  everybody  know'd 
Tom  Tinkler."     "  I  can't  say  that  I  do."     "  Why, 
he's  the  chap  that  was  always  running  a'ter  Beck 
— and  I  told  her  no  good  'd  come  on  it."     "  But 
what  is  this  Tinkler?"     "What  a  go  you  are; 
how  should  I   know ;    he's  always    in  at  that 
Pledger's  a  drinking,  and  swearing,  and  ramstaker- 
ing  about  like  a  torn  cat."     "  But  why  did  you  let 
him  come  after  your  wife  ?"     "  That's  a  prime  go 
— why  she  was  a'ter  him  as  much  as  he  was  a'ter 
her."     "  And  do  you  think  there  is  any  mischief 
between  them  ?"     "  Mischief !   as  sure  as  eggs 
are  eggs."     "  Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 
"  Do — why,  I  suppose  I  must  come  Alderman 
Cox  over  him."     "  I  didn't  think  your  wife  was 
given  to  that  sort  a  thing."     "  That's  a  go  and  a 

half— Lord  love    you,  if  you  knew  but  ajl " 

(and  he  whispered  in  his  friend's  ear).  "  Oh ! 
well,  then,  perhaps  its  a  good  riddance."  "  May- 
hap it  be — but  I  must  run  in  and  mind  the 
shop" — and  away  ran  the  afflicted  disciple  of 
Comuto.  Bell's  Life  in  London. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

How  long  and  tedious  the  debate ! 

Sure  never  senate  sat  so  late  ! 

Never  were  speeches  better  made — 

Never  so  much  or  sung  or  said. 

And  how  convincing  every  tongue! 

Sifted  how  well  was  right  from  wrong  ! 

Yet,  all  this  wordy  warfare  o'er, 

Each  party  musters  as  before; 

No  convert  made,  no  suffrage  won, 

Each  votes,  as  vote  he  would  have  done, 

Had  every  speech,  or  great  or  small,  -\ 

Been  made,  trope,  metaphor,  and  all, 

To  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall. 

Yet  hark  how  loud  the  plausive  cheers ! — 
How  clamorous  ring  the  frequent  Hears  ! 
How  eager  is  the  sharp  reply  ! 
How  quick  the  caustic  sarcasms  fly  ! 
How  much  in  earnest  gleams  each  eye  ! 
Who  from  this  anxious  heat  would  guess 
How  little  any  hoped  success? 
Or  thought  one  single  "  Yes'"  would  flow 
From  lips  determined  on  a  "  No  !" 
Pity  that  so  much  wit  is  spent, 
Wasted  such  clamour  eloquent, 
When  all  could  be  just  done  as  well,  or 
Much  better  by  a  simple  teller, 
Who,  saving  oratoric  bluster, 
Could  noses  count,  and  sum  the  muster. 

Nay,  my  good  friend,  restrain  your  wonder, 
The  speakers  think  of  no  such  blunder 
As  to  direct  their  sense  and  wit 
On  those  who  on  their  benches  sit. 
They  know,  as  well  as  you,  no  vote 
Is  won  by  utmost  toil  of  throat, 
Though  Tully,  freed  from  Pluto's  den, 
Should  roll  his  thunder  forth  again ; 
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But  well  they  know  to  whom  they  speak, 
Well  could  they  tell  whose  votes  they  seek ; 
And  therefore  is  the  contest  fought 
With  so  much  force  of  words  and  thought: 
For,  thanks  to  Woodfalland  the  press, 
'  Britain's  the  Audience  they  address  ! 

News  of  Literature* 
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A  LATE  German  newspaper  gives  the  follow- 
ing credible  narrative : — In  an  imperial  city,  lately, 
a  criminal  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  who 
had  a  singular   itching  to    play   at  nine   pins. 
While  his  sentence  was  pronouncing  he  had  the 
temerity  to  offer  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  play 
once  more  at  his  favourite  game  at  the  place  of 
execution,  and  then  he  said  he  should   submit 
without  a  murmur.     As  the  last  prayer  of  a  dying 
man  his  request  was  granted.     When  arrived  at 
the  solemn  spot,  he  found  everything  prepared, 
the  pins  being  set  up  and  the  bowl  being  ready. 
He  played  with  no  little  earnestness;   but  the 
Sheriff"  at  length,  seeing  that  he  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  desist,  privately  ordered  the  executioner 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow  as  he  stooped  for  the  bowl. 
The  executioner  did  so,  and  the  head  dropped 
into  the  culprit's  hand  as  he  raised  himself  to  see 
what  had  occurred ;  he  immediately  aimed  at  the 
nine,  conceiving  that  it  was  the  bowl  which  he 
grasped.     All  nine  falling,  the  head  loudly  ex- 
claimed, "  By I  have  won  the  game." 

British  Press. 
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THE  TAILOR'S  GHOST. 

IN  a  certain  northern  city,  which  a  flatter- 
ing Frenchman  has  nick-named  "the  Modern 
Athens/'  there  dwelt  a  sober  citizen,  by  trade  a 
baker.  Fortune  had  smiled  upon  his  affairs;  and 
finding  that  "  the  world  had  used  him  well,"  he 
wisely  determined  to  use  himself  still  better. 
Cincinnatus  planted  turnips;  and  the  hero  of  our 
tale,  in  humble  imitation  of  so  great  an  example, 
took  a  snug  farm  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  seat 
of  Philosophy.  Being,  however,  a  prudent  as 
well  as  a  prosperous  man,  he  only  rusticated 
during  the  day,  but  returned  to  "  set  the  sponge/' 
and  talk  over  pies  and  pastry  in  the  evening. 
In  these  morning  and  evening  perambulations  he 
frequently  met  with  a  little  cripple  body,  hobbling 
along  in  the  "  dot-and-carry-one"  style.  A  few 
friendly  salutations  passed  between  the  pedes- 
trians; and  at  length  Master  Brownbread  came 
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to  understand  that  Master  Thimbles  was  the 
tailor  of  the  very  village  in  which  his  own  farm 
was  situated.  Having  obtained  this  piece  of 
information,  he  inquired  no  further;  but,  like 
many  other  profound  speculators,  conceived  he 
knew  all  that  was  to  be  known  on  the  subject. 
It  happened  that  in  the  same  village  there  resided 
another  tailor,  also  named  Thimbles,  and  also  a 
cripple;  but  inasmuch  as  Dame  Nature  had  been 
still  more  parsimonious  in  the  article  of  legs  to 
Thimbles  Secundus,  than  she  was  to  Thimbles 
Primus,  he  (viz.  Secundus)  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  sitting  always  on  "the  board"  at 
home,  and  keeping  in  good  order  the  patches  and 
politics  of  h\s  native  village.  His  utility,  how- 
ever, could  not  extend  his  days  beyond  their 
allotted  span:  he  sickened,  died,  was  buried; 
and  for  some  days  Mr.  Brownbread  observed  that 
the  village  had  a  melancholy  look,  more  black 
coats  than  usual  were  in  requisition,  and  a  cer- 
tain gravity  in  every  countenance  indicated  that 
the  community  had  sustained  a  public  loss.  The 
worthy  baker,  actuated  by  natural  sympathy, 
inquired  "  who  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come,"  and  was  answered  with  a  sad  shake 
of  the  head — "  Poor  Thimbles,  the  cripple  tailor." 
On  hearing  this,  he  thought  with  an  affectionate 
remembrance  on  the  kind  greetings  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  (supposed)  defunct. 
Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them 
soon.  The  old  consolation  came  to  his  mind — 
Mors  omnibus  communis — (I  won't  swear  that  he 
thought  in  Latin,  but  that 's  all  one). — He  became 
at  last  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  poor  Thimbles 
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had  gone  to  "  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns." 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  baker,  one 
chill  December  evening,  to  bar  out  the  biting 
frost,  had  stopped  an  hour  or  two  longer  in  the 
village,  and  taken  an  additional  cup  of  the  "bar- 
ley bree."  But  the  best  of  friends,  and  more,  the 
best  of  whisky,  will  not  make  a  prudent  Scotch- 
man sit  too  long.  Our  hero  buttoned  his  coat, 
shouldered  his  cudgel,  and 

"  While's  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet, 
While's  croning  o'er  some  auld  Scotch  sonnet" — 

had  just  reached  a  bottom  in  the  road  where  he 
could  hear  the  winds  whistling  above:  but  all 
around  was  calm  as  the  peace  that  hallows  the 
heart  of  the  righteous.  The  baker  perhaps  might 
have  moralized;  but  stump — stump — he  heard, 
or  thought  he  heard,  the  well-known  sound  of  the 
tailor's  crutches,  as  plain  as  if  the  green  turf  had 
not  spread  its  folds  over  the  fragment  of  his  limbs. 
The  baker  was  no  coward — he  ran  not  at  the  first 
alarm,  but  calmly  fixing  his  eye  on  the  horizon, 
he  saw  the  very  ghost  of  the  tailor's  dandy  hat, 
alternately  raised  and  depressed,  keep  time  to 
the  fast  advancing  clatter  of  his  spectre  crutches 
— un  Fantome  Boiteux  what  mere  man  could  with- 
stand ?  The  baker  took  to  his  heels,  and  with 
ghastly  visage,  and  hair  on  end,  regained  the  party 
he  had  left,  just  in  time  for  each  guest  to  carry 
the  painful  tale,  with  all  appropriate  additions 
and  amendments,  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
parish. 

The  winter  had  nearly  passed  away  before  any 
prudent  man  dared  to  venture  cross  the  "  Pow- 
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burn  hallow"  under  cloud  of  night;  and  even  the 
Minister's  exhortations  were  never  half  so  effica- 
cious as  the  fear  of  "  the  Cripple  Ghaist"  was,  in 
making  frail  folks  keep  good  hours ;  nor  was  it 
till  the  long  warnings  of  summer,  that  our  friend 
the  baker  discovered  there  had  been  two  tailors — 
the  one  resting  quietly  in  his  tomb,  the  other  all 
flesh  and  blood  (save  his  timber  leg),  still  hob- 
bling on  "  life's  dreary  road."  New  Times. 


STANZAS. 

SWEET  is  the  bloom  of  my  bowers, 
And  sweet  is  the  breath  of  their  flowers; 

But  sweeter  each  feature 

Of  that  fairy  creature 
With  whom  I  can  pass  there  so  many  sweet  hours. 

Light  is  the  wind  of  the  morn, 

And  bright  are  the  clouds  o'er  it  drawn  ; 

But  lighter,  oh!  lighter 

Her  footstep,  and  brighter 
Her  eye,  when  to  meet  it  she  bounds  o'er  the  lawn. 

Soft  is  the  down  of  the  peach, 
And  soft  is  the  music  of  speech; 

But  softer,  oh !  softer, 

And  charming  far  softer, 
The  cheeks  that  I  press,  and  the  language  they  teach. 

Blythe  is  a  lark  on  the  wing, 

And  blythe  is  the  fawn  by  a  spring; 

But  blyther  than  either 

Are  we,  for  to  neither 
Could  worlds  a  delight  unenjoy'd  by  us  bring. 

European  Magazine. 
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JOHN  BULL,  PADDY  BULL,  AND  THE  POPE. 

JOHN  BULL  was  a  Papist  of  old, 

Paddy  Bull  bowed  the  knee  at  the  Mass ; 

John  Bull  to  the  Pope  waxed  cold, 
But  Paddy  stood  firm  to  the  last. 

Says  Johnny,  "  I  '11  none  of  this  flam, 
I  'II  kick  the  Pope's  Bulls  to  the  devil ; 

I  hate  all  this  shuffle  and  sham." 
Says  Paddy,  «  Don't  be  so  uncivil." 

Says  John,  "  Why,  Paddy,  you  lout, 

Perceivest  thou  not  the  Pope's  aim  ? 
He  skims  our  rich  milk  out  and  out, 

And  leaves  not  a  drop  of  the  cream." 

Says  Paddy,  "  Why  that  is  his  dne, 

I  find  it  in  Scripture  laid  down." 
Says  Johnny,  "  The  devil,  you  do; 

No  more  shall  you  wear  the  King's  crown. 

In  future  I  'II  keep  you  in  chains, 

'Till  you  swear  your  religion  a^vay ; 
Surely  something  has  muddled  your  brains, 

To  let  Pope  and  Priests  have  such  sway." 

Says  Pat,  "  We  in  union  are  join'd: 

'Tis  not  fair  to  kick  when  I  'm  down, 
So  quickly  my  fetters  unbind, 

And  let  me  rise  up  from  the  ground. 

None  but  cowards  live  in  fear  of  their  foes, 
The  brave  give  them  breath  and  fair  play ; 

Give  a  chance  for  exchanging  of  blows, 
And  victors  or  vanquished  gain  praise." 

Chronicle. 
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THAT  there  should  be  a  fashion  in  eating ! 
The  very  monkey  cracks  his  nuts,  as  did  the  ori- 
ginal monkey,  whom  Dr.  Clarke  proves  to  have 
been  the  very  O$i$  that  tempted  the  mother  of  all 
fashions,  and  the  first  mantua-maker.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  that  the  great  sirloin  of  England's  glory 
should  be  seen  at  the  table ;  and  therefore  it  is 
hacked  by  the  butler,  or,  in  defect  of  him,  by  a 
bungling  footman,  and  we  are  cheated  out  of  our 
dinners.  It  is  not  the  fashion  that  vegetables 
should  be  placed  on  the  table  with  the  first  course, 
and  as  there  are  not  servants  enough  to  help  every 
one,  we  must  go  without.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
place  them  on  the  table  with  the  second  course, 
when  we  do  not  want  them ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
fashionable to  place  enough  there ;  and  the  gar- 
dener very  wisely  sells  them  to  Covent-garden 
market,  that  the  unfashionable  may  eat  them,  and 
that  he  may  become  a  land-surveyor  or  a  nursery- 
man in  the  King's-road.  It  is  the  fashion  in  France 
to  conceal  the  rough  deal  board  with  a  table  cloth ; 
and  therefore  we  spend  our  money  on  mahogany, 
that  we,  too,  may  conceal  its  beauties  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  the  fashion  to  think  Madeira 
the  most  wholesome  of  wines,  and  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  think  it  the  most  unwholesome :  it  is 
the  fashion  to  say  that  malt  liquor  is  poison ;  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  wine  poison.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  dine  at  twelve  ;  it  is  the  fashion  to  dine 
at  eight :  it  was  the  fashion  to  drink  wine  after 
dinner:  it  is  the  fashion  to  drink  it  at  dinner.  It 
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is  unfashionable  to  drink  small-beer,  it  is  un- 
fashionable to  drink  your  neighbour's  health,  to 
be  helped  twice  from  the  same  dish ;  but  it  is 
fashionable  to  display  your  toothpick-case,  and 
wash  your  mouth  before  a  whole  company.  There 
is  another  corresponding  fashion  yet,  but  we  pass 
that  over. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  take  snuff;  it  was  not  the 
fashion  to  take  snuff:  it  was  the  fashion  to  take 
snuff,  it  will  be  the  fashion  not  to  take  it.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  stuff  prisoners  into  dungeons ;  it  is 
the  fashion  to  build  palaces  for  them.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  go  to  Ranelagh,  and  to  walk  circles 
like  horses  in  a  mill ;  Ranelagh  has  fallen,  and 
the  circles  are  now  walked  in  the  tread-mill. 
Negro  slavery  has  become  unfashionable;  so 
have  boots  and  leather  breeches.  Rail-ways  are 
becoming  more  fashionable  than  canals,  and 
quadrilles  have  superseded  country  dances. 

In  former  days,  it  was  the  fashion  to  enter  this 
squalling  world  under  the  protection,  as  by  the 
toils  of  the  fairer  sex:  fashion  has  discovered 
that  this  is  impossible,  that  we  must  all  be  throt- 
tled in  the  operation,  and  Mrs.  Shandy  must 
lie-in  in  town,  and  her  Juno  Lucina  must  wear 
breeches  ;  by  double-headed  Janus  it  is  even  so. 
Thus  did  punch  become  unfashionable,  and 
smoking  and  swearing,  except  at  the  Custom- 
House,  and  the  Old  Bailey ;  just  as  the  Habeas 
Corpus  did  for  a  time,  and  as  apprenticeships  and 
the  Trinity-board  will  soon  be — that  is — we  hope ; 
and  for  somewhat  a  longer  time. 

Now,  Dr.  Parr  and  his  wig  were  once  the 
fashion,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Fry;  they  are  past  and 
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passing,  as  is  Lady  Morgan,  Count  Rumford, 
Dr.  Burney,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  It  was 
once  the  fashion  to  pave  a  high-road  when  it 
passed  through  a  town,  and  there  were  bills  for 
paving  and  lighting,  which  went  hand-in-hand  as 
inseparably  as  John  and  Richard,  of  legal  noto- 
riety ;  but  Doe  and  Roe  go  no  longer  in  couples ; 
the  town  that  was  paved  is  now  unpaved,  and 
mud  is  now  the  fashion  as  stones  were  before.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  be  afraid  of  France ;  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  fear  the  Scythian—and  mad  dogs  ; 
and  Veluti  is  the  last  of  his  once  fashionable 
race.  It  is  fashionable  to  be  purblind,  to  exclaim 
against  steel-traps,  and  to  canonize  poachers. 
Humanity  is  the  fashion— philanthropy,  ultra 
philanthropy ;  and  French  wine  is  becoming  more 
fashionable  every  day.  The  fashion  to  logic  and 
metaphysics  has  been  superseded  by  that  of 
chymistry  and  geology ;  but,  of  all  the  sciences, 
the  supreme  in  fashion  are  craniology  and  poli- 
tical economy. 

And  if  Freemasonry  has  become  unfashion- 
able, in  spite  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  United  Service, 
and  the  Travellers,  and  the  Verulam,  and  the 
Alfred,  and  the  Asiatic,  and  the  University,  have 
.compensated.  And  the  best  fashion  of  all  is, 
that  as  men  club  together  in  society  for  the  sake 
of  society,  and  converse,  and  mutual  acquaint- 
ance— it  is  the  fashion  in  the  club,  as  it  was  in 
the  chop-house,  to  dine  alone  in  sulky  state,  and 
to  shun  your  neighbours,  as  if  a  club  had  been  an 
association  for  mutual  fear,  distrust,  and  hatred. 
The  fashion  of  an  Englishman's  surliness  is  unal- 
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terable.  Thank  Heaven,  all  fashions  are  not 
mutable  as  the  summer  breezes. 

There  are  other  immutable  fashions  :  it  is  be- 
coming time  to  render  justice.  There  are  some 
that  even  improve:  fashions  that  become  more 
fashionable.  The  Church  was  always  given  to 
seek  its  own  aggrandizement,  it  was  always  given 
to  persecuting  every  other  Church — all  Churches 
have  always  agreed  to  persecute  each  other — and 
they  all,  at  all  times,  joined  admirably  in  perse- 
cuting those  who  dared  to  think.  It  was  too  good 
a  fashion  to  change ;  and  accordingly  it  remains. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  believe  in 
ghosts ;  that  view,  at  least  of  the  other  world,  is 
decidedly  unfashionable,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Veale 
and  John  Wesley. 

Thus  has  the  fashion  of  horse-racing  maintained 
its  ground  well,  as  has  that  of  corrupting  electors 
and  managing  Parliaments,  and  suspending  judg- 
ments in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  picking  the 
pockets  of  clients,  and  eating  the  oyster.  In  the 
matter  of  oysters  themselves,  Colchester  always 
preserves  its  well-earned  reputation. 

Marriage  was  heretofore  an  affair  of  estates 
and  money ;  and  this  is  a  fashion  too  which  has 
grown  with  our  growth.  Cupid  stands  firmer  than 
ever  in  the  position  which  he  has  so  long  occupied. 
Hence  e  contra,  Love  is  out  of  fashion,  as  it  is 
unfashionable  for  a  wife  to  be  of  use,  to  know 
the  nature,  extent,  operation,  or  expenditure,  of 
her  family— her  family  ! — her  husband's  family  ; 
to  attend  to  her  children  or  to  herself,  to  any  part 
of  herself  but  her  dress.  Unfashionable,  indeed  ! 
—"it  is  absolute  disgrace ;  irreparable  dishonour. 
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It  was  once  the  fashion  to  make  pickles,  and 
preserves,  and  work  chair-bottoms.  Mr.  Burgess 
now  makes  the  pickles,  and  Mr.  Oakley  the 
chairs.  The  fashion  is  now  to  beat  on  a  piano- 
forte and  squall.  High  and  low,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, the  tailor's  daughter,  and  the  grocer's  daugh- 
ter, squall  and  thump  on  the  piano-forte  from 
eight  to  eight-and-twenty,  or  till  they  are  married ; 
and  the  farmer's  daughter  leaves  the  cows  to 
Hodge  to  milk,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  to 
Cicely. 

It  is  the  fashion  too  to  read  Lord  Byron  and  to 
despise  Pope,  to  talk  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  to  be  learned  and  ological, 
and  clever — and,  born  of  rum  and  tallow,  to  quit 
Farringdon  Without  for  Portman-square.  Thus 
also  it  is  the  fashion,  or  was,  to  admire  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  Harlequin  Irving,  the  sable  de- 
nouncer of  God's  vengeance  against  backsliders ; 
as  it  is  to  whistle  the  Freyschutz  about  the  streets, 
and  to  wonder  how  much  money  Duke  Smithson 
spent  at  the  Paris  Coronation. 

In  days  of  yore,  not  long  yore,  it  was  the 
fashion  at  least  to  affect  a  virtue  if  they  had  it 
not ;  but,  better  taught,  we  now  throw  open  the 
drawing-room  to  repentant,  or  not  repentant, 
sinners;  and  virtue,  very  properly,  has  become 
the  name  which  the  poet  called  it  long  ago.  The 
hierarchy  itself,  desirous  no  doubt  to  prove  its 
charity,  scorn  not  to  sit  down  with  these  publi- 
cans and  sinners.  Fashion  would  be  worthless 
if  it  were  not  worth  something. 

Wherefore  do  we  send  our  children  to  Eton? — 
because  it  is  the  fashionable  school;  to  West- 
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minster,  because  it  is  the  fashion;  to  Harrow, 
because  it  is  the  fashion ;  and  not  to  Hazlewood, 
because  it  is  not  the  fashion.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  learn  to  be  alternately  slave  and  tyrant ;  and, 
therefore,  my  Lord  must  fag  for  the  tailor,  or  the 
tailor  for  my  Lord — it  is  all  one.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  ruin  the  morals,  and  therefore  it  is  propeTr  to 
spend  money  at  Eton  and  Harrow.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  therefore  to  Oxford 
we  go ;  it  is  the  fashion  to  suppose  we  learn 
Greek,  and  therefore  we  suppose  it. 

But  these  are  of  the  permanent  fashions ;  like 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  as  in  some  other  cases, 
we  adhere  to  the  bad  and  renounce  the  good.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  smoking  and  drinking  punch 
are  out  of  date :  for  since  fashions  must  change, 
it  would  be  better  to  change  Greek  than  punch, 
and  Oxford  than  smoking.  We  would  even  con- 
sent to  take  back  again  hair-powder,  or  the  duty 
on  malt,  in  exchange.  But,  perhaps,  the  fashion 
of  fourteen  years'  flogging  upwards  from  the 
lowest  form  to  the  highest,  will  yet  change  ;  and 
then  it  will  be  the  fashion  to  learn  to  swarm  a 
pole,  jump  a  ditch,  and  walk  upon  a  rope. 

There  are  hopes  of  any  reformation,  when  Co- 
medy has  given  place  to  elephants  and  monkeys, 
and  a  bowery  and  flowery  walk  in  Kensington 
gardens  to  a  dusty,  dirty  parade  among  horses 
and  carriages ;  when  the  typography  of  Fust  is 
revived  in  the  shape  of  stereotype,  and  a  man 
dare  not  drink  porter  after  his  cheese. 

If  there  is  a  fashion  in  poetry  and  bonnets,  so 
there  is,  too,  in  physic.  And  why  not  in  physic 
as  well  as  in  eating  ?  It  is  now  the  fashion  of 
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Sangrado;  and  why  not? — since  it  all  proceeds 
on  the  facile  principle  of  imitation— the  monkey 
principle.  It  is  much  easier,  here  too,  to  follow 
than  to  guide :  it  saves  thinking.  There  is  but 
one  receipt,  and  any  man  can  follow  it — bleeding 
and  hot  water,  hot  water  and  bleeding— seignare, 
purgare,  nerum  purgare,  et  seignare.  Calomel 
and  salts— Cheltenham.  We  are  all  too  full,  and 
must  be  depleted;  blood  is  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance; it  must  be  let  out.  And  then  there  is 
the  last  new  remedy :— Croton  one  year,  barytes 
another,  muriatic  baths,  prussic  acid — champoo- 
ing,  or  rhatany-root ;  just  as  Lord  Harborough's 
beard  succeeds  to  Lord  Petersham's  whiskers. 

It  is  the  fashion  too  for  the  plague  and  the 
typhus  not  to  be  contagious,  and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  have  the  tic-douloureux,  and  bile— and  to  cul- 
tivate conversation  and  society,  by  crowding  three 
hundred  people  into  the  room  that  might  hold 
twenty.  As  it  was,  or  is  the  fashion,  to  pay  for 
the  cards  that  are  played  with,  and  as  it  was  the 
fashion  to  pay  for  your  dinners,  and  as  it  is  going 
to  be  the  fashion  to  play  at  ecarte,  that  the  hostess 
may  cheat  her  guests  out  of  money  enough  to  pay 
for  the  lights  and  the  cakes. 

And  because  all  society  is  reduced  to  the  simple 
element  of  an  annual  crowd,  it  is  the  fashion  to 
have  folding-doors,  and  to  spoil  the  only  two 
rooms  of  a  miserable  house,  spoiling  our  own 
comfort  all  the  year  round,  that  we  may  accom- 
modate— "  whereby  they  may  be  thought  to  be 
accommodated" — our  friends  once  in  the  year, 
with  the  opportunity  of  breaking  their  carriages, 
and  wishing  the  assembly  and  assembler  at  Old 
Nick. 
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And  it  is  the  fashion  to  build  churches ;  and 
most  abominable  are  those  churches.  Because 
why? — because  other  fashions  have  crept  into 
religion.  Such  as — discovering  that  the  Pope  is 
desirous  of  excommunicating  kings,  and  that 
Prince  Hohenlohe  cures  tooth-ach,  and  epilepsy 
"  point  blank  five  hundred  miles;"  that  morality 
is  a  crime,  "  yea,  a  crime,  my  brethren ;"  that  we 
must  prostrate  our  reason  and  believe  in  Calvin 
or  Huntington ;  that  Dr.  Hawker  is  either  Moses 
or  Elias ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person 
to  be  saved,  unless  he  follows  Irving,  or  else 
Chambers,  or  else  Dr.  Collyer,  or  else  somebody 
else ;  and  that  if  he  follows  the  wrong  luminary 
he  is  a  lost  sinner;  it  being  at  the  same  time 
made  and  provided,  that  nobody  can  agree  which 
is  the  right  one. 

And  so  there  is  a  fashion  in  preaching,  and 
grace,  and  salvation,  and  eternal  life ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  with  less  prudence  than  the 
fair,  who  all  wear  the  same  bonnet  when  it  is  in 
vogue,  there  are  so  many  different  coiffures,  that 
no  one  can  get  his  head  into  the  real,  right,  ortho- 
dox cap. 

As  to  blacking,  it  is  undetermined  whether  the 
fashion  of  the  veritable  Cirage  Anglaise,  il  vero 
lucido  inglese,  lies  with  Warren,  or  Hunt,  or  Day 
and  Martin;  but  it  is  certainly  the  fashion  now 
to  think  that  commerce  ought  to  be  free,  that  Mr. 
Malthus  is  in  the  right,  that  Mr.  Macculloch  is  a 
greater  economist  than  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the 
bullion  question  is  unintelligible,  that  the  state 
of  the  country  is  a  paradox,  that  the  Niger  is 
either  the  Nile  or  is  not  the  Nile,  that  chimney- 
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sweeping  is  a  very  dirty  trade,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wallace,  aided  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  a  very  clever 
man.  Further,  the  fashion  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies is  becoming  daily  subject  to  increasing 
dubiety,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
become  rather  unfashionable,  as,  apparently,  the 
same  is  about  to  happen  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Tom  Campbell,  and  even  to 
the  Great  Unknown.  And  also  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  under  the 
laziness  of  the  one  Editor,  and  the  incapacity  of 
the  other,  and  to  The  Modern  Athens,  in  spite  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  Dr.  Brewster,  and  Sir 
James  Hall,  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Blackwood 
himself — the  moral,  the  elegant,  the  instructive, 
the  modest  Blackwood,  and  his  caterer  Professor 
Wilson,  who,  in  professing  Moral  Philosophy, 
has  ingeniously  contrived  to  separate  the  morals 
from  the  philosophy. 

Will  war  ever  go  out  of  fashion ;  and  scandal 
and  back  biting? — Yes,  with  eating  and  drinking; 
or  at  the  Millenium  or  puffing?— At  the  same 
epocha.  We  want  a  fashion-setter  here ;  that  is 
certain.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  in  vain  that  Miss 

is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  graceful,  the 

most  captivating,  of  her  sex:  she  has  not  been 
puffed  at  Almack's  ;  she  is  not  the  fashion.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  "  Fancy"  levels  the  peer  and  the 
highwayman ;  it  is  the  fashion.  It  is  in  vain  that 
"  liberty  and  property  for  ever  huzza !"  are  but 
words  |  they  are  the  fashion.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  object  of  law  is  to  refuse  justice :  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say  otherwise.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr. 
Martin  makes  laws  against  bull-baiting ;  it  is  the 
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fashion.  It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  is  not  virtue ; 
it  is  the  fashion ;  that  an  Englishman  and  an 
English  Miss  cannot  walk  j  it  is  the  fashion  :  that 
Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  is  writing  balderdash  for 
money;  he  is  the  fashion:  that  we  tell  France 
she  will  be  overturned  by  the  Jesuits ;  they  are 
the  fashion :  that  the  opera  is  detestable,  and  the 
ballet  worse  :  they  are  the  fashion :  that  nonsense 
verses  are  useless,  and  Westminster  an  abuse ; 
they  are  the  fashion :  that  moustaches  are  dirty 
things,  and  routs  a  nuisance,  and  the  piano-forte 
a  pest,  and  Mr.  Hayter  a  bad  painter — they  are 
the  fashion,  the  fashion,  the  fashion.  But  we 

have  done.  New  London  Magazine. 
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"  Lord  Chancellor  :  If  the  country  could  go  on  without  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  their  Lordships  might  send  him  at  once  to  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  put  him  to  death." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  Tis  better  to  prevent  than  cure"—* 

We  hear  the  maxim  daily; 
But  Eldon  thought  it  not  so  sure, 

And  talks  now  of  «  Old  Bailey." 

*Tis  clear  that  hanging  is  the  thing, 

But  not  so  whose  the  turn  is: 
Attorneys  say  the  Chief  should  swing  — 

His  Lordship  says,  Attorneys/* 

Tis  not  for  us  to  say  what's  good, 

Or  which  'twere  well  were  moved  off, 
But  either  way,  we  think  it  would 

Be  very  much  approved  of!  Chronicle. 

*  He  believed  that  the  chief  delays  were  occasioned  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Solicitors,  who  were  now  the  chief  parties  in  raising  a 
clamour  against  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord." — Lord  Redesdale, 
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ROME. 

HAST  thou  beheld  at  evening  from  the  hill 

That  looks  o'er  Rome,  the  imperial  city's  glow, 

When  the  sun's  last  enchantment  seem'd  to  fill 
Her  ruin'd  towers  with  more  than  mortal  wo? 

And  hast  thou  then  beheld  the  ages  past — 
The  countless  millions  that  have  been  on  earth 

Since  Rome  first  sprang  from  chaos  to  this  last, 
Sad  desolation  which  now  mocks  her  birth? 

Then  look  upon  her — look  upon  the  wreck 
Of  all  the  human  mind  could  e'er  attain — 

All  that  pomp,  pride,  or  splendour  e'er  could  deck 
Were  here, — behold  them — see,  their  end  is  vain  I 

Nay,  mourn  not.     Why  a  moment  should'st  thou  weep  ? 

They  were,  and  are  not.     In  the  silent  womb, 
From  whence  they  came,  in  dark  oblivion  sleep 

The  brightest  spirits  e'er  made  earth  their  tomb  ! 

Why  should'st  thou  weep  for  virtues  that  are  gone  ? 

Why  mourn  for  those,  the  noblest  of  their  kind? 
Arts,  arms,  and  intellect  are  now  as  one, 

Yea,  less  exalted  than  the  meanest  hind. 

Go,  dream  of  fame  by  youthful  raptures  fired, 
Think  that  thou  wilt  to  latest  time  be  known  t 

From  the  dark  tombs  of  those  who  have  expired, 
Hope  that  thou  wilt  make  all  their  fame  thy  own. 

And,  then,  when  Youth  is  gone  and  Passion's  fled, 
Behold  what  Rome  is — what  she  once  hath  been  ! 

In  vain  her  poets  sung,  her  warriors  bled : 
As  high  as  once  she  was,  she  now  is  mean. 

Lo  !  Rome,  triumphant  over  half  the  world, 
Sends  her  dread  mandates  to  the  utmost  isle; 

And  wheresoe'er  her  banners  are  unfurl'd, 
The  nations  of  the  earth  do  homage  vile. 
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And  dost  thou  boast  thyself  a  child  of  fame, 
Whose  high  aspirings  lift  the  soul  to  Heaven? 

Know  that  past  myriads  thought  and  felt  the  same, 
Alike  immortal,  all  to  dark  oblivion  given. 

Talk  not  of  human  virtue — it  is  nought: 

The  highest  do  but  perish  with  the  low : 
To  us,  at  least,  Rome's  ruin  this  hath  taught,— 

Nor  song,  nor  arts,  nor  arms,  can  save  from  utter  wo. 

Then,  let  it  be  so.     Idle  Youth  shall  dream, 

And  Age  shall  sweep  the  fabric  into  air; 
Succeeding  millions  shall  repeat  the  theme, 

And  where  they  dreamt,  shall  fall  and  perish  there. 

News  of  Literature. 


INVENTION  OF  MAPS. 

STRABO  says  that  Anaximander  was  the  first 
Greek  who  invented  a  map.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Sesostris  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  author 
of  maps.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  travels,  he 
sketched  on  tablets  his  route,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  wonder  to  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Colchians.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  After  Anaxi- 
mander, Hecatreus,  Democritus,  and  Eudoxus, 
taught  geography  by  maps,  or,  as  Propertius  ex- 
presses it,  pictos  edicere  mundos,  iv.  3. 35.  Traces 
of  a  map  are  discoverable  in  Joshua  xviii.  8,  and 
Herodotus  makes  mention  of  a  brazen  geographi- 
cal tablet  shewn  by  Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
to  Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta.  Her.  v.  54.  The 
oldest  maps  in  existence  are  the  Pentinger  tablets ; 
the  history  of  which  is  highly  curious. 

Globe  $  Traveller. 
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THE  NEW  MOON  ASSOCIATION. 

THIS  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  fancy 
sketch,  but  we  apprehend  it  is  taken  from  real 
life.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  room  in  the  Albion. 
The  principal  figure  is  a  man,  tall  and  raw-boned, 
with  a  face  as  long  as  that  of  a  horse,  sunk  grey 
eyes,  like  the  twinkling  optics  of  a  ferret,  and  a 
cadaverous  aspect.  He  has  a  large  pair  of  com- 
passes in  the  one  hand,  and  a  map  of  the  moon 
in  the  other.  He  is  evidently  engaged  in  mea- 
suring off  portions  of  the  lunar  planet,  for  the 
settlements  of  groups  of  adventurers,  who  are 
slowly  extracting  long-hoarded  money  from  old 
leathern  purses  and  cows'  horns,  to  pay  for  their 
passage  to  the  new  colonies  in  the  moon.  An 
aeronaut  stands  ready  with  an  enormous  balloon 
to  take  them  on  their  aerial  trip*  The  balloon 
has  a  rudder  and  other  ingenious  machinery,  to 
prevent  it  being  the  sport  of  currents  of  air.  A 
mill  and  compact  bake-house,  distillery,  and 
kitchen,  are  attached  to  it,  all  fire-proof,  and 
capable  of  affording  most  comfortable  accommo- 
dation by  the  way.  A  band  of  music  is  provided, 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  size  of  the  trumpets, 
they  are  lineal  descendants  of  those  that  played 
before  Jericho.  In  the  upper  regions  they  will, 
no  doubt,  rival  the  music  of  the  spheres.  There 
is  also  an  apparatus  for  catching  birds  of  paradise, 
sea-gulls,  and  flying-fish,  by  the  way,  in  which 
commodities,  as  we  see  by  a  placard  on  the  wall, 
a  most  lucrative  trade  may  be  carried  on  with  the 
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natives.  All  passengers  from  Bedlam,  being  half 
way  on  their  journey,  are  to  be  taken  at  half-price. 
The  Secretary,  a  smart  plausible  Jeremy  Diddler 
sort  of  gentleman,  plies  his  pen  with  uncommon 
celerity,  booking  the  passengers.  On  the  table 
lies  a  small  map,  with  the  "  Way  to  Brixton," 
accurately  marked  upon  it.  The  Treasurer  is  col- 
lecting the  money  of  the  passengers,  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  Spanish  Friar  getting  in  his  Easter 
offerings.  They  receive  in  return  bills  of  exchange 
on  reputable  houses  in  the  Moon.  The  Solicitor 
is  in  the  mean  time  busily  employed  in  making 
out  conveyances  in  land.  He  pockets  his  fees  in 
the  most  lawyer-like  manner.  Before  him  lies  a 
Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  "  the  Lunar  Chancery/' 
A  carrier  pigeon  has  just  descended  at  his  elbow, 
bearing  a  dispatch,  dated  Moontown,  1st  of  April, 
1825,  to  Jeremiah  Capias,  Old  Bailey.  It  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  the  very  same  fowl  that 
carried  the  phial  of  holy  oil  from  the  same  place, 
for  the  anointing  of  Clovis  and  his  Bourbon  suc- 
cessors in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims.  Over  the 
door-way  is  a  painted  bill,  stating,  "  Moonshine 
regularly  supplied  at  the  lowest  terms,  warranted 
superior  to  Elliston's,  and  at  half  the  price.  A 
liberal  allowance  to  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  Minor  Theatres."  Through  the 
principal  window  there  is  a  distant  view  of  the 
tread-mill  in  full  operation,  with  some  lazy  pro- 
jectors on  the  wheel,  getting  rid  of  pecant  humours 
by  wholesome  labour.  This  is  another  of  the 
pieces  (of  which  there  are  many  in  this  Gallery) 
that  shews  an  evident  intention  to  rival  Hogarth 
in  the  satire  of  his  pencil. 
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WESTMINSTER  PIT. 

A  faithful  picture,  full  of  spirit  and  nature. 
The  architectural  details  of  the  pit  are  well  pre- 
served. The  sketch  is  taken  during  the  progress 
of  a  dog-fight.  Several  rounds  have  been  fought, 
and  the  dogs  appear  at  the  scratch  supported  by 
their  respective  seconds,  Reuben  Marten  and 
Charley  Green.  The  portraits  of  all  are  inimita- 
ble. The  countenances  of  the  dogs  bespeak  great 
exhaustion — their  tongues  hang  out  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  and  you  may  almost  fancy 
the  canvas  to  move,  from  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  their  breathing.  A  gallant  Captain  holds  the 
watch,  and  as  he  regards  the  progress  of  the  hands, 
his  mouth  is  made  up  for  the  signal  for  "  letting 
go."  Harry  Holt,  with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety, 
looks  over  the  Captain's  shoulders.  Close  on 
Harry's  left  sits  Mr.  Wolley,  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  flash  side  of  the  Fancy.  He  is  in  the  act 
of  offering  a  bet  in  favour  of  one  of  the  dogs ;  and 
next  to  him  sits  Black  Will,  the  Oxford  dragsman, 
who  regards  with  an  eye  of  complacency  one  of 
the  combatants,  which  is  his  property,  and  hold- 
ing up  a  51.  note,  seems  to  say,  "  I'll  back  the 
white  dog  for  this."  Nearly  opposite  to  him 
stands  Tom  Cannon,  the  Windsor  Champion,  who 
also  holds  up  a  51.  note,  as  if  he  were  exclaiming 
"  done  with  you."  In  another  part  of  the  Court 
appears  a  Stock-broker,  and  several  of  his  friends, 
by  whom  the  match  had  been  made  with  a  Corin- 
thian Swell,  from  the  Regent's-park,  who  himself 
appears,  supported  by  the  venerable  Tom  Cribb. 
While  all  seem  deeply  intent  on  the  fight,  Dick 
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Martin  is  seen  peeping  into  the  Pit  from  a  window 
close  to  the  Bear's  den ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is 
uttering  an  ejaculation  of  surprise,  young  Bruin 
pops  one  of  his  claws  out  of  a  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  door,  and  picks  out  his  eye.  The  expression 
of  the  poor  M.  P.'s  mug,  when  thus  deprived  of 
an  ogle,  is  truly  ludicrous.  The  figures  of  Charley 
Eastup,  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
minor  amateurs,  completes  the  picture,  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  Artist.  Betfs  Life  in  London. 
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ACCURSED  be  he,  whose  guileful  tongue 

Can  wrong  a  woman's  captive  heart- 
That  fount  from  which  has  sweetly  sprung 

The  joys  it  could  alone  impart — 
Can  turn  that  fount  to  grief  and  gall, 
And  poison  her  existence  all ! 

Accursed  be  he,  whose  lips  can  press 

A  woman's  lips  of  sinless  glow, 
Yet  leave  them,  'mid  her  happiness, 

To  pour  the  lonely  plaint  of  woe, 
That,  from  the  midnight  shadows  drear, 
Is  wafted  to  no  human  ear ! 

Accursed  he  he,  who  twines  his  arms 

Around  a  woman's  melting  form, 
Yet  leaves  her  praised  and  peerless  charms 

A  prey  to  sorrow's  canker-worm, 
Like  lovely  flowers  that  pass  away 
Even  in  the  sunbright  month  of  May ! 

Accursed  be  he — ay,  he  may  pass 

Along  the  turf  where  she  is  laid, 
Yet  'mid  the  rank  and  waving  grass 

A  couchant  serpent  shall  be  laid, 
That  will  a  sting  of  conscience  dart 
To  wither  up  his  perjured  heart!  News  of  Literature. 
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A  NEW  SONG. 

"  Fallen  from  their  high  estate." — DRYDEN. 

"  Du  sublime"  Nap  said,  "jusqu'au  ridicule 

Helas  !  il  riy  a  qiCun  pas :" 
And  his  destiny  proved  it  a  rule, 

As  true  as  the  world  ever  saw. 
Then  if  emperors,  princes,  and  kings, 

Are  subject  to  sudden  disasters, 
Who  can  wonder  that  similar  things 

Should  happen  to  authors,  my  masters? 

Poor  Homer,  who  sung  about  Troy, 

At  Paddington  now  is  a  mason  : 
To  sing  down  a  town  once  was  his  joy, 

And  now  he  is  helping  to  raise  one. 
There's  Pindar,  whose  difficult  Greek 

Has  bored  us  full  oft,  to  our  sorrow; 
Of  games  he  has  long  ceased  to  speak, 

And  consents  to  sell  hops  in  the  Borough. 

Old  Galen  makes  hats  in  the  Strand, 

Poor  Horace  is  writing  for  Colburn  : 
Sly  Martial  makes  gloves  for  your  hand, 

And  Lucan  sells  sugar  in  Holborn  : 
Mohammed  shampoos  you  at  Brighton, 

And  Alfred  makes  good  fishing-hooks; 
And  Bacon,  in  Thames-street,  you'll  light  on, 

Who  for  salmon  has  given  up  his  books. 

I've  lost  sight  of  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer  ; 

But  Spenser,  the  tailor,  makes  breeches: 
And  Raphael  no  longer  can  draw,  Sir ; 

From  cut-glass  he  draws  all  his  riches. 
For  coach-plating  Marlow  quits  plays, 

Rare  Benjamin  Jonson's  a  glover; 
Sam  Butler  his  hard  fate  obeys, 

And  for  Hudibras  makes  a  dish-cover  ! 
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Poor  Milton  engraves  you  a  seal, 

[Sad  work  for  a  man  who  was  blind !] 
And  Pope  in  Fleet-market  sells  veal — 
'  John  Dryden  I  really  can't  find : 
Dean  Swift  now  sells  English  broad-cloth, 

Dick  Steele  stamps  in  Chancery-lane; 
And  Congreve  gets  salt  to  his  broth, 

By  ribbons  instead  of  his  pen  ! 

In  globes  Mr.  Addison  trades, 

Sam.  Richardson's  taken  to  wine  : 
And  Fielding  for  calico  shades 

His  character  shades  must  resign. 
The  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe* 

To-day  as  a  fruiterer  must  grovel ; 
His  hard  fate  compels  him  to  do  so — 

So  a  nect'rine,  he  gives  for  a  novel ! 

To  come  down  at  once  to  our  times, 

There's  Southey  who  turns  auctioneer : 
[Let  him  put  up  his  name  or  his  rhymes, 

And  they'll  never  be  bid  for,  I  fear.] 
Crabbe,  who  held  up  the  mirror  to  nature, 

To  make  new  looking-glasses  professes: 
Tom  Moore  sells^ne  salt :  but  a  greater 

Taste  his  own  Attic  possesses ! 

But  why  need  I  talk  of  the  changes, 

That  have  happen'd  to  mere  mortal  men  ? 
Even  gods  we  know  fate  disarranges, 

And  calls  them  to  earth  back  again  ! 
There's  Bacchus,  the  god  of  the  grape, 

Who  has  fallen,  (what  mortal  would  think  it?) 
From  diffusing  his  fire  through  its  shape 

To  making  the  glasses  to  drink  it ! 

For  this  sad  fact,  as  well  as  the  others, 

Dear  reader,  I  beg  to  refer  you 
To  a  book  which  has  saved  many  bothers 

To  merchants  "  from  China  to  Peru :" 

*  The  grandson  of  Daniel  Defoe  actually  keeps  a  fruit-stall  in 
Covent-Garden  market. 
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The  book  I  mean  is  the  Directory, 

Where  you'll  find  all  my  names  tout  au  long : 

Then  adjourn  to  some  pleasant  refectory, 

And  refresh  yourself  after  my  song.     News  of  Literature. 


THE  GOLDEN  HERMIONE. 

WHEN  the  "  Golden"  Hermione,  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  took  the  Spanish  galleon,  or  galloon, 
as  the  sailors  call  her,  the  foremast-men  shared 
to  the  tune  of  500/.  a  piece — a  sum  which  of 
course  they  concluded  could  never  be  expended 
in  the  common  routine  of  domestic  life.     In  order 
to  conquer  this  difficulty,  "they  devised  many  in- 
genious methods,  such  as  filling  a  frying-pan  with 
watches  from  each  fob,  and  frying  them  over  the 
galley-fire ;  subscribing  a  sum  of  money  to  gild 
the  ship's  head  and  carved  work ;  and  it  was  more- 
over unanimously  resolved  that  every  man  on 
board  should  wear  a  gold-laced  hat,  and  every 
cocoa-nut  was  with  all  convenient  speed  provided 
with  a  gold-laced  cocked  hat,  save  one.     This 
unhappy  wight  presented  himself  to  his  shipmates 
with  a  silver-laced  hat.    This  would  not  do — the 
ship  was  disgraced  by  such  d— d  stinginess :  "  Let's 
ask  the  first  leef-tenant  not  to  let  him  come  on 
board."  The  supposed  culprit  begged  a  hearing — 
Jack  loves  fair  play,  silence  was  obtained,  and  the 
delinquent  thus  pleaded  his  cause :  "  There  wasn't 
a  groo/eJ-laced  hat  in  the  town,  so  I  was  forced  to 
take  this  here ;  but  I  made  the  fellow  take  the 
money  for  a  goold-lacer  all  the  same."     On  these 
last  words  reaching  the  ears  of  his  comrades,  he 
was  received  onboard  with  universal  greeting  and 
acclamation.  Times. 
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RAISING  THE  WIND. 

A  FASHIONABLE  JERRY  SNEAK. 

MARLBOROUGH-STREET.  —  As  the  Magis- 
trate was  about  to  leave  the  Office,  the  cata- 
logue of  the  offences  having  been  concluded,  a 
loud  clamour  and  noise  were  heard  at  the  door 
of  Justice ;  and  ere  the  Magistrate  had  time  to 
glance  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  a  crowd  of  men 
and  women  burst  into  the  room,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  a  thin,  spare,  uncomfortable  looking 
personage.  As  he  took  his  place  at  the  bar, 
hedged  around  on  every  side  with  accusers,  he 
cast  a  wistful  eye  at  the  Bench,  and  then  directed 
his  eyes  to  the  Clerk,  as  if  imploring  his  pro- 
tection. "What  is  the  cause  of  complaint?" 
inquired  Mr.  Dyer. — "  Oh !— oh !  the  villain"  ex- 
claimed fourteen  shrill  female  voices.  "  Hush ! 
— hush!— one  at  a  time,  ladies."  One  of  the 
ladies,  whose  appearance  denoted  well-doing  in 
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the  world,  immediately  stepped  forward,  and  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  prisoner.  It  appeared 
that,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  he  came  to  the  com- 
plainant's dwelling  house,  in  Piccadilly,  having 
been  attracted  there  by  a  notice  of  "  Lodgings 
for  Single  Gentlemen/'  and,  after  making  a  very 
elegant  bow,  demanded  to  speak  to  her  in  private. 
He  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the  best  parlour, 
and  after  having  been  seated  for  three  minutes, 
he  said  to  her,  "Pray,  Madam,  what  rooms  have 
you  left?"  "  Why,  I  have  none  unoccupied  just 
at  present ;  but  on  Friday  I  shall  have  two  rooms, 
which  I  may  say,  without  flattery  (and  here  the 
good  lady  passed  her  hand  over  her  satin  gown), 
are  good  enough  for  the  King  himself— Will  you 
see  them,  maister  Sir?"  "  Oh,  no,  my  worthy 
lady ;  see  them,  no  :  I'll  take  your  word,  for  you 
have  an  honest  face."  The  lady  smiled.  "  I 
wish  the  apartments  for  my  friend  'Squire  Cole, 
who  comes  to  town  on  Friday—nothing  could  be 
more  fortunate."  "  The  price  is  21.  12s.  6d.  per 
week."  "  You  wrong  yourself,"  said  the  'Squire's 
friend :  "  Three  guineas  are  little  enough,  so  1 
covenant  with  you  for  that  sum." — The  landlady 
had  no  objection  to  the  generous  proposal ;  she 
smiled  graciously,  and  spoke  a  great  deal  of  the 
respectability  of  the  neighbourhood.  Matters 
having  been  amicably  settled,  the  gentleman  was 
about  to  depart,  when  he  stopped  short,  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  something.  "  How  unlucky !"  said 
he;  "I  forgot  to  go  to  the  Bank  to-day;  J  have 
only  two  shillings  to  pay  for  my  devil'd  goose  and 
mulled  port :  pray  have  you  eight  shillings  ?  You 
shall  have  it  on  Friday.  By  the  way,  my  friend 
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likes  to  have  his  sheets  well  aired,  and  is  partial 
to  blue  basins.  Needn't  supply  soap ;  he  uses 
Bandana/*  "  I  have  only  a  sovereign,  Sir,  you 
are  welcome  to  eight  shillings  of  it."  "  Why,  the 
shops  are  all  shut;  but,  stop,  I  will  take  the 
whole.  Do  remember  to  ask  me  for  it  on  Friday, 
as  perhaps  such  a  trifle  will  slip  my  memory." 
The  sovereign  then  changed  mistress  for  master; 
and  so  fond  did  it  appear  of  its  new  master,  that 
it  forgot  her  whom  it  had  left.  This  was  the 
sum  of  the  charge  .—Other  charges  of  swindling 
were  brought  forward.  The  prisoner  remained 
mute  when  called  on  for  his  defence,  and  was 
fully  committed  for  trial.  Bell's  Life  in  London. 


A  PICTURE  OF  MISERY. 

THE   DISCARDED  MEPHEW. 

GROAN  on,  thou  miserable  man,  groan  on, 

And  let  the  bleatings  of  thy  o'ercharg'd  heart 

Cry  for  retribution  at  the  hands  of  those 

Who  cruelly  left  thee  to  stteh  a  life  of  woe  ! 

E'en  at  the  hands  of  those  who  rear'd  thy  lender  infancy; 

Yet,  on  pretence  most  frivolous,  to  the  wide  world  left  thee ! 

So  young,  so  helpless,  and  in  a  world — 

At  enmity  with  all  who  have  no  friends, 

Twas  cruel ! 

Now,  thou  art  a  miserable  man. 

Thy  unhappy  father  in  a  prison  lingers, 

(This  day  the  last  of  seven  long  years'  imprisonment), 

Bereft  of  ev'ry  distant  hope  to  tempt  one  cheering  smile; 

Whene'er  thy  name  is  heard  his  aspirations  bless  thee ! 

But  'gainst  his  own  hard  fate,  he's  never  heard  to  murmur, 

Save  when  a  thought  of  his  rich  brother  steals  across  his  brow  • 

Who,  heedless  of  others'  woes,  (and  dead  to  thine) 

Rolls  in  his  chariot; 

While  from  his  breast  all  sense  of  pity  flies— 

And  so  it  must  be,  till  the  rich  man  dies.  New  Times 
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THE  SNOW-SPIRIT. 

WRITTEN  IN  BERMUDA. 

No  !  ne'er  did  the  wave  in  its  element  steep 

An  island  of  lovelier  charms; 
It  blooms  in  the  giant  embrace  of  the  deep, 

Like  Hebe  in  Hercules'  arms. 

The  tint  of  your  bowers  is  balm  to  the  eye, 

Their  melody  balm  to  the  ear; 
But  the  fiery  planet  of  day  is  too  nigh, 

And  the  Snow-spirit  never  comes  here. 

The  down  from  his  wings  is  as  white  as  the  pearl 

Thy  lips  for  their  cabinet  stole, 
And  it  falls  on  the  green  earth,  as  melting,  my  girl, 

As  a  murmur  of  thine  on  the  soul. 

Then  fly  to  the  clime  where  he  pillows  the  death, 

As  he  cradles  the  birth,  of  the  year; 
Sweetly  cool  are  your  bowers,  and  balmy  your  breath, 

But  the  Snow-spirit  never  comes  here. 

How  sweet  to  behold  him,  when  borne  on  the  gale, 

And  brightening  the  bosom  of  morn ; 
He  flings,  like  the  priest  of  Diana,  a  veil 

O'er  the  brow  of  each  virginal  thorn. 

But  think  not  the  veil  he  so  chillingly  casts 

Is  the  veil  of  a  vestal  severe : 
No,  no  !  you  will  see  what  a  moment  it  lasts, 

Should  the  Snow-spirit  ever  come  here. 

Then  fly  to  his  region,  lay  open  his  zone, 

And  he'll  weep  all  his  brilliancy  dim, 
To  think  that  a  bosom  as  white  as  his  own 

Should  not  melt  in  the  day-beam  like  him. 

Oh  !  lovely  the  print  of  those  delicate  feet, 

On  his  luminous  path  will  appear; 
ply  !  fly !  my  beloved,  this  island  is  sweet, 

But  the  Snow-spirit  cannot  come  here. 

British  Press. 
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LAWS  OF  HONOUR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TIMES. 

SIR— There  is  no  single  word  in  the  English 
language,  which  has  been  so  much  perverted  and 
abused  as  the  term  Honour — a  word  which,  in 
its  proper  signification,  is  designed  to  represent 
every  thing  which  is  pure,  generous,  and  unsullied, 
but  which,  according  to  its  cant  and  common 
meaning,  is  made  use  of  as  a  cloak  for  the  most 
base,  dishonest,  and  unworthy  actions. 

"  True  honour,"  says  Addison,  "  though  it  be 
a  different  principle  from  religion,  is  that  which 
produces  the  same  effects."  The  lines  of  action, 
though  drawn  from  different  poets,  terminate  in 
the  same  point.  Religion  embraces  virtue,  as  it 
is  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  God;  honour,  as  it  is 
graceful  to  human  nature.  The  religious  man 
fears — the  man  of  honour  scorns  to  do  an  ill 
action.  The  latter  considers  vice  as  something 
that  is  beneath  him — the  other  as  something  that 
is  offensive  to  the  Divine  Being ;  the  one  as  what 
is  unbecoming — the  other  as  what  is  forbidden. 
Thus  Seneca  speaks  in  the  natural  and  genuine 
language  of  a  man  of  honour,  when  he  declares, 
that  were  there  no  God  to  see  or  punish  vice, 
he  would  not  commit  it,  because  it  is  of  so  mean, 
so  base,  and  so  vile  a  nature. 

"  Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with."— CATO. 
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Such,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers, 
was  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  Honour;  but 
what  shall  we  say,  when  the  great  teacher  of  our 
present  reigning  system  of  "  Moral  Philosophy" 
lays  down  "  The  Law  of  Honour"  as  counteract- 
ing the  most  base  and  dishonest  actions?  Ac- 
cording to  Paley,  The  Law  of  Honour  takes  no 
notice  of  injuries  done  to  tradesmen  by  insolvency 
or  delay  of  payment,  and  it  allows  of  fornication, 
adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigality,  duelling,  and 
revenge  in  the  extreme,  and  lays  no  stress  on  the 
virtues  opposite  to  these.  But  though  this  emi- 
nent writer  defines  the  Law  of  Honour  according 
to  this  base  and  perverted  meaning,  yet  he  does 
not  scruple  to  join  it  with  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  Scriptures,  "  as  constituting  the  rules  of 
life  by  which  men  are  ordinarily  governed,"  Now 
I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  no  man  who  acts 
according  to  the  Law  of  Honour,  in  this  perverted 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
gentleman,  but  is  always  denominated  a  black- 
guard or  a  blackleg;  and  that,  bad  as  the  world 
is,  it  has  not  yet  consented  to  consider  this  kind 
of  honour  as  "  the  system  of  rules  which  is  cal- 
culated to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  men  of 
fashion  with  one  another." 

But  even  if  such  had  been  the  degenerate  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  the  age,  it  would  have  been 
highly  unbecoming  such  a  moral  teacher  to  have 
stated  it  as  "  a  law"  in  a  grave  and  didactic  style. 
What  should  we  have  thought  of  Cicero,  if  he  had 
defined  the  "  Jwnestum"  or  the  "  turpe"  by  the 
manners  of  a  Cataline,  or  the  excesses  of  a  Ver- 
res?  To  say  that  it  is  a  mere  statement  of 'facts, 
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is  no  apology  at  all  for  sueh  a  writer— -as  well 
might  he  have  described  "  the  law  of  the  land  by 
the  numberless  crimes  and  offences  wMch  are 
daily  committed  against  it.  And  yet,  Sir,  this  is 
the  Treatise  which  is  even  now  considered  as  a 
text  book  at  one  of  our  Universities,  and  from 
which  our  nobility  and  gentry  derive  the  opinions 
and  principles  which  they  afterwards  carry  into 
the  world. 

The  effects  of  such  habits  of  writing-  and  think- 
ing, are  becoming  daily  more  visible  and  apparent 
in  our  public  newspapers.  The  term  Honour  is 
now  applied  to  actions  of  the  most  undisguised 
dishonesty,  and  men  who  have  ruined  thousands 
by  their  villanies,  are  spoken  of  as  men  of  honour 
— "  all,  all  honourable  men  !" 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  our  actions 
and  opinions  are  influenced  by  the  use  of  words, 
I  must  protest  against  introducing  the  language 
of  "  Hells"  and  gaming-houses  into  our  treatises 
of  Moral  Science.  If  Paley  was  determined  to 
introduce  the  "  Law  of  Honour"  as  one  of  the 
rules  of  life,  he  ought  to  have  stated  it  in  its  true 
and  original  meaning,  in  which  sense  only  it  can 
possess  any  moral  or  legal  obligations;  but 
gravely  to  lay  it  down,  as  it  is  used,  as  a  slang 
expression,  and  then  to  say  that  "  this  law  only 
prescribes  the  duties  betwixt  equals,"  is  a  mon- 
strous offence  against  all  decency  and  propriety. 
I  beg  leave  to  ask,  what  single  duty  is  taught  by 
this  kind  of  honour?  But  Swift  has  already 
answered  my  question:  — "  The  catechism  of 
honour  contains  but  two  precepts — the  punctual 
payment  of  debts  contracted  at  play,  and  the 
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right  understanding  of  the  several  degrees  of  an 
affront,  in  order  to  revenge  it  by  the  death  of  an 
adversary." 

My  thoughts  have  been  turned  to  this  important 
subject,  by  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  The  Origin  of  Fraud  Detected, 
which,  though  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  Sermon, 
should  be  read  by  the  man  of  fashion,  for  its 
remarks  on  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  a 
fashionable  life  ;  and  should  be  consulted  by  the 
man  of  business,  for  its  pointing  out  Religion  as 
the  only  basis  of  commercial  integrity.— 1  am, 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  PLAIN  TRUTH. 

New  Times. 


STANZAS  TO  LOVE. 

WHEN  the  sleep  of  morning  breaks, 

When  the  laughing  sun  awakes, 

When  the  bud  is  wet  with  dew, 

When  delight  is  full  in  view, 

When  the  woods  with  warblers  ring, 

Pleasure  wafting  every  wing  ; 

Let  the  peaceful  melody 

Be  a  song  to  speak  of  me, — 

HIM  whose  heart  is  full  of  THEE.  J 

Let  the  spot  where  we  have  roved, 
Bring  to  mind  how  we  have  loved ; 
Where  we  viewed  the  sun  go  down, 
And  the  silent  eve  come  on, 
And  the  moon  with  silvery  beam 
Sparkling  in  the  gliding  stream ; 
There,  by  heaven's  azure  blue, 
Where  I  promised  to  be  true, 

Think  of  HIM  who  thinks  of  You.  J 

Weekly  Register, 
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SONG, 

Written  for  the  Festival  of  the  Royal  Clarence  Lodge,  No.  511,  ly 
Brother  J.  Baker,  and  sung  by  Brother  R.  Saxby,  June  17,  1825. 

WHEN  Masons  at  the  festive  board 

In  social  union  meet, 
And  joyous  hail  the  blessings  pour'4 

By  Plenty  at  their  feet. 

Then,  mindful  still  of  those  who  pine 

In  poverty  and  grief, 
They  hallow  from  the  generous  wine 

One  portion  to  Relief. 

Though  Discord  should  her  apple  fling, 

And  harsher  feelings  move, 
Yet  soon  returns  on  angel  wing 

Our  first  fraternal  love  : 

While,  'midst  the  holy  streams  of  Light 

From  Masonry  that  flow, 
The  rays  of  truth,  unchanging,  bright, 

In  cloudless  splendor  glow. 

We've  secrets  too,  which  no  rude  hand 

Or  gaze  shall  e'er  profane; 
Here  gold  may  tempt,  and  kings  command, 

And  Woman  smile,  in  vain. 

Then  let  the  darkling  world  rail  on, 

And  Envy  gnash  her  tooth  : 
We  pour  libations  at  the  throne 

Of  Love,  Relief,  and  Truth. 

So,  Masons !  fill  a  bumper  round, 

And  pledge  a  Mason's  toast : — 
"  The  Man  who,  by  his  order  bound, 

Loves,  gives,  conceals  the  most !" 

Brighton  Gazette. 
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A  GREENLANDER'S  IDEAS  OF  THE  DEITY. 

CRANTZ,  in  his  History  of  Greenland,  gives 
the  following  simple  and  beautiful  reasoning  on 
the  belief  of  a  Deity,  in  a  conversation  between 
a  Greenlander  and  a  Danish  missionary: — "It  is 
true,"  says  the  Greenlander,  "  we  were  ignorant 
heathens,  and  knew  little  of  a  God  till  you  came : 
but  you  must  not  imagine  that  no  Greenlander 
thinks  about  these  things,  A  kajak  (a  boat)  with 
all  its  tackle  and  implements,  cannot  exist  but 
by  the  labour  of  man,  and  one  who  does  not  un- 
derstand it  would  spoil  it.  But  the  meanest  bird 
requires  more  skill  than  the  best  kajak,  and  na 
man  can  make  a  bird.  There  is  still  more  skill 
required  to  make  a  man :  by  whom  then  was  he 
made  ?  He  proceeded  from  his  parents,  and  they 
from  their  parents.  But  some  must  have  been 
the  first  parents.  Whence  did  they  proceed? 
Common  report  says  they  grew  out  of  the  earth : 
if  so,  why  do  not  men  still  grow  out  of  the  earth  ? 
and  from  whence  came  the  earth  itself,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars?  Certainly  there  must 
be  some  Being  who  made  all  these  things — a 
Being  more  wise  than  the  wisest  of  men." 

Literary  Chronicle. 


EPIGRAM. 

Procul-dubio  ditbio  nihil  est  dubius. 

No  wonder,  dame  Religion's  thus  outwitted, 
And  infidels  disclaim,  and  sceptics  flout  her, 

When  the  Defensor  Fidei  has  committed 

His  conscience  to  a  systematic  DOUBTER  !     Examiner* 
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THE  TOLERANT  BISHOP. 

COLLECTING  my  dues,  when  your  farm-yard  I  enter, 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  say, 

*'  Do  you  go  to  church,  or  are  you  a  Dissenter  ?" 
But, — "  Have  you  the  money  to  pay  ?" 

But  when,  by  the  Doctor,  you're  left  in  the  lurch, 

And  Death  his  commission  discloses, 
I  ask — "  Did  the  fellow  attend  to  his  church !" 

If  you  did— I  say,  «  Toll  the  Bell,  Moses  !" 

But  if  the  Niceue  ever  stuck  in  your  throat—' 

Or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  stagger'd, — 
You  die  a  Dissenter, — I  alter  my  note 

To— «  Don't  toll  the  Bell  for  that  Blackguard  ?" 

And  this  for  a  maxim  I  always  advance, — 

Tho'  my  reasons  I  cannot;  unriddle,— 
"  All  those  who  won't  fiddje  when  I  chuse  to  dance, 
«    When  dead— shall  not  dance  to  my  fiddle." 

Examiner, 

AMERICAN  COMPLIMENT  TO  DANDIES. 

GIVE  me  a  demijohn  of  gall, 

A  pen  of  cane-reed,  split  with  abroad  axe, 
A  sheet  of  paper,  broad  as  Congress  Hall, 

And  vig'rous  nerves  as  tough  as  cobblers'  wax. 
Let  me  be  starved,  and  poor  and  meanly  clad, 
Encircle  me  with  duns  to  make  me  mad  ; 
Coddle  my  skull-pit  with  the  flames  of  brandy, 
Then  let  me  write  how  much  I  hate  a  Dandy. 
Ye  mincing,  squinting,  smoke-faced  pretty  things, 
"With  corsets  laced  as  tight  as  fiddle-strings; 
Choak'd  as  a  toad  and  supple  as  a  cat, 
About  the  waist  D  sharp — the  pate  B  flat: 
Ye  cringing,  superserviceable  slaves, 
Ye  self-complacent,  brainless,  heartless  knaves; 
Ye  lizard-looking  apes  with  catfish  gills, 
Ye  scoundrels,  go  and  pay  your  Tailors'  Bills, 

Washington  Gazette. 
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ART  OF  ABRIDGING. 

IT  is  well  known  how  fond  the  French  are  of 
abridgments,  summaries,  and  every  thing  that  is 
brief  and  curtailed.  We  have  seen  their  Encyclo- 
paedias made  portable,  and  their  Dictionaries  re- 
duced to  pamphlets.  Monsieur  La  Hate,  a  man  of 
letters,  and  a  member  of  several  Learned  Socie- 
ties, has  lately  surpassed  all  who  have  preceded 
him  in  this  path.  According  to  his  system,  every 
science  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  word.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  this  important  innova- 
tion : — 

Diplomacy Trompons 

Political  economy t Prenons 

Parliamentary  eloquence Votons 

Jurisprudence    Condamnons 

Ministerial  science Donnons 

Ecclesiastical  science    Ignorons 

Military  art Achetons    - 

General  literature Copions 

£c.  &c.  £c.  News  of  Literature. 


ON  READING  AN  APOLOGY  FOR  COLONEL  BERKE- 
LEY'S BREACH  OF  PROMISE  TO  MISS  FOOTE, 

IN  A  MORNING  PAPER,  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  SAID  THAT  "  SUCH  A  MARRIAGE 
COULD  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  CONTEMPLATED  BY  A  PERSON  IN  SO  SUPE- 
RIOR A  STATION  OF  LIFE." 

BERKELEY'S  station  above  the  much-talk'd-of  connection 

Fully  justifies  what  has  been  term'd  a  rejection; 

Deny  but  this  fact — you've  a  leg  not  to  stand  on, 

And  the  Lady  to  beauty  all  claim  must  abandon; 

Of  his  conduct,  at  least  then,  admit  in  behalf, 

That  the  Foot  must  be  ever  below  a  fine  Calf.         Chronicle. 
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CHURCH- YARD  RAMBLES. 

IT  is  a  trite  saying,  that  the  grave  is  a  silent 
monitor,  and  a  ramble  among  the  tombs  "  and  the 
shades  beyond  them,"  has  been  in  all  times  a 
favourite,  or  rather  an  acceptable,  occupation,  for 
the  gay  and  the  idle,  as  well  as  the  philosophic. 
Even  the  sentimentalists,  necessarily  including 
every  class  of  lady  novel-writers,  have  sought "  The 
yew  tree's  shade."  This  is  as  it  should  be — for, 
as  "  to  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last,"  it 
is  only  prudent  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  what 
has  been  done  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
In  every  branch  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life 
we  look  for  examples — in  our  clothing,  we  loo^ 
for  patterns  ;  one  red  lion,  on  a  village  sign-post, 
has  red-Honed  a  whole  country.  The  same  poverty 
of  invention,  or  caprice  of  liking,  has  deformed 
half  the  tomb-stones  of  the  country  with  the  same 
inscription.  Who  has  ever  crossed  the  stile  of  a 
church-yard,  out  of  the  London  bills  of  mortality 
(for  the  Cocknies,  to  do  them  justice,  confine  their 
sculpture  to  tracing  genealogy,  and  carving  bor- 
ders in  black  and  gold,  with  an  urn  now  and  then) 
— who  has  ever,  I  say,  done  this,  without  his  eye 
first  catching  the  inscription,  or  rather  the  ditty — 

"  Affliction  sore,  lon^  time  I  bore — 

Physicians  were  in  vain; 
Till  God  did  send  for  me  before, 
To  ease  me  of  my  pain." 

Rambling  lately  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  improvement  of  late 
in  village  epitaph-writing,  and  I  copied  the  follow- 
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ing  from  tombs  in  the  churches  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Deal,  \Yalmer,  &c,,  and  a  little  ivy-clad 
Gothic-built  church,  of  very  ancient  standing,  on 
the  distant  hill  from  the  last  named  village,  with 
its  broad  Saxon  arch  portals  half  sunk  into  the 
earth.  I  entered  it  at  sunset,  just  as  a  few  sheep 
were  silently  browsing  upon  its  verdure  5  a  poor 
donkey  was  staring  listlessly  over  a  ruined  stone 
wall,  looking  as  if  he  felt  he  had  reached  a  place 
of  shelter,  safe  from  the  juvenile  pranks  of  the 
village.  There  was  a  stillness,  in  harmony  with 
the  rusticity  of  the  place,  even  in  the  distant 
prospect  of  the  Downs — the  sea  had  not  a  ripple 
on  its  surface,  and  the  shipping  lay  upon  its  glassy 
bosom  as  motionless  as  itself,  and  their  crews 
would  have  partaken  of  the  same  inanimate 
effect,  had  not  the  flash  of  the  evening  gun  recalled 
the  senses  to  the  existence  of  artifical  discipline. 
Thus  aroused  from  my  reverie  upon  the  inviting 
serenity  of  the  Church-yard  scenery,  which  imper- 
ceptibly stole  away  the  thoughts  from  the  agitating 
passions  of  the  world,  almost  reconciling  me  to 
the  long  repose  of  the  local  occupants,  and  re- 
minded by  the  gun,  that  the  wearing  away  of  the 
day  would  soon  leave  too  feeble  a  ray  of  light  to 
permit  the  indulgence  of  my  curiosity  for  epitaph 
reading, — I  commenced  my  business,  and  soon 
found  a  full  illustration  of  Gray's  beautiful  lines, 
that— 

"  Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries- 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires" — 

for  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  tone  of 
mind  "  from  grave  to  gay— from  thoughtless  to 
severe,"  that  could  not  find  a  kindred  feeling  on 
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this  sequestered  spot.  There  are  Yoricks  in  a 
village  as  well  as  at  Court,  and  there  is  always 
more  of  nature  in  a  rustic  jest.  The  philosophy 
of  such  a  place  is  also  good— what  could  be  more 
philosophic  than  the  following  terse  couplet  upon 
an  honest  sailor's  tomb  ? 

"  The  sooner  die,  the  longer  rest — 
The  will  of  God  is  always  best." 

Archbishop  Tillotson  would  have  exhausted  a 
chapter  in  inculcating  such  a  precept  of  resigna- 
tion, without  conveying  half  the  impression  felt 
on  reading  the  poor  tar's  epitaph. 

The  next  which  struck  me,  was  apparently  the 
confession,  or  contrition,  or  both,  of  some  poor 
villager's  wife,  who  ceased  to  be  a  Tartar,  when 
it  pleased  Heaven  to  protect  the  victim :  it  is  as 
follows — 

"  He  suffered,  poor  soul,  while  here  below, 
In  Heaven,  I  hope,  he's  happy  now." 

Next  came  the  epitaph  of  a  sailor,  who  must 
have  been  an  odd  fellow,  and  one  would  almost 
fear,  a  bit  of  a  sceptic,  unless  he  had  had  grog 
aboard  when  he  dictated  it ;  the  latter  is  the  more 
likely :  a  sailor's  fault  is  mostly  on  the  right  side — 
he  believes  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  The 
epitaph  was  this — 

"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before — 
And  must  I  die  if  unprepared — 
What  is  man — who  can  tell?" 

Next  was  inscribed  the  epitaph  of  a  more  saga- 
cious ghost  than  the  last,  for  he  knew  that  he  had 
something  to  tell,  which,  as  often  happens  in  life,, 
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he  wished  to  keep  as  long  as  he  could  from  his 
wife's  ears,  viz. — 

"  Alas!  my  wife,  dry  up  your  tears, 

Nor  seek  the  walk  of  woe; 
May  you  be  happy  many  years, 
'Ere  you  learn  what  1  know." 

Adjoining  this,  there  is  an  inscription  giving  the 
occupier  of  the  spot  a  good  character — whether 
done  by  himself  or  his  wife,  is  not  stated ;  in  either 
case,  it  is  possible  it  is  correct ;  if  written  by  him- 
self, why,  he  ought  to  know  his  own  character  best 
— if  by  his  wife,  it  must  be  true  as  "  holy  writ;" 
for,  though  her  evidence  against  him  may  be 
questionable,  yet,  in  his  favour,  it  must  be  righVr- 

"  The  man  that  lieth  here  below, 

Now  mouldering  into  dust, 
If  you  would  shew  yourself  like  him, 
You  must  be  true  and  just." 

The  next  is  rather  plaintive,  mixed  up  with 
querelousness  and  self-complacency.  I  heard 
afterwards,  that  the  owner  had  been  a  village 
school-master,  a  little  bit  of  philosophy  was  there- 
fore in  keeping  with  the  character,  and  the  defiance 
is  natural  enough,  when  it  must  be  considered  as 
addressed  to  the  men  of  the  village,  whom  he  must 
have  often  whipped  as  boys.  The  epitaph  was  as 
follows— 

"  Farewell,  vain  world,  I've  had  enough  of  thee, 
I  care  not  now  for  what  thou  sayest  of  me; 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear, 
My  work  is  done,  my  head  lies  quiet  here. 
What  faults,  when  seen  in  me,  take  care  to  shun, 
And  look  at  home,  enough  is  to  be  done." 

The  next  reminds  me  more  of  the  provident 
solicitude  beyond  the  grave  than  of  the  beauties  of 
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poetry ;  the  man  is  evidently  apprehensive  that 
all  is  not  right  at  home,  and,  being  in  his  grave, 
he  knows  he  can  give  the  admonition  in  safety — 

"  Cease,  dear  wife,  and  grieve  no  more, 
My  debt  is  paid,  and  I  lay  slumbering  here; 
God  doth  not  always  warning  give, 
Therefore  be  cautious  how  you  live." 

Another  is  an  apt  allusion  to  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  in  an  epitaph  upon  an  infant's  tomb, 
viz. — 

"  When  the  Archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join — 
Thousands  would  wish  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine." 

The  following  is  another  memento,  suggesting 
an  awkward,  but  useful  question — 

"  Oft  as  the  knell  in  solemn  toll, 
Speaks  the  departure  of  a  soul, 
Let  each  one  ask — am  I 
Prepared,  should  I  be  called  to  die?" 

*  The  next  is  from  a  young  fellow,  who  seems 
consoled  with  the  reflection  that  he  has  done 
something  worth  remembering — 

"  Youth,  consider  you  must  die, 
And  sink  into  the  grave  as  well  as  I ; 
Praise,  on  headstones,  is  idly  spent, 
A  good  name  is  a  monument." 

A  real  jolly  sailor  follows,  with  the  following 
poetical  scrap — 

"  All  you  that  come  our  graves  to  see, 
Our  spirits  are  fled  from  our  frail  bodys; 
Live  in  love  and  unity, 
And  you  will  be  happy  to  all  eternity." 
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A  pilot  comes  next,  with  an  epitaph  sufficiently 
expressive  of  his  past  and  present  condition — 

"  In  a  very  storm  I  was, 

I  once  did  know ; 
But,  tbaaks  to  God, 

I  am  anchored  safe  below." 

The  next  belongs  to  another  tar,  who  has  greater 
faith  in  his  religion  than  he  deserves  to  have  for 
his  poetry  ;  the  lines  are,  however,  original,  viz. — 

"  When  Death  does  call  we  all  must  go, 
The  old,  the  middle-aged,  the  young  also  ; 
Therefore,  repent  without  delay, 
There's  no  one  certain  of  another  day. 
So  here  I  sleep,  inclosed  in  my  fellow  clay, 
Waiting  until  the  great  tremendous  day, 
At  which  time  I  hope  to  rise  in  life, 
To  live  in. immortality  with  my  Saviour,  Christ/' 

An  old  woman  takes  leave  of  her  friends  in  the 
following  stanza : 

"  Dear  friends,  farewell,  lament  for  me  no  more, 
Consider  me  gone  but  just  a  step  before, 
To  meet  our  Grand  Master,  with  eternal  love, 
And  dwell  with  him  in  the  blest  realms  above." 

Some  wild  scape-grace,  who  had  been  probably 
cut  off  to  a  shilling  by  his  wealthier  connections, 
vents  his  rage  upon  them  in  the  following  soli- 
loquy— 

"  A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

'Tis  all  thy  proud  perfidious  friends  shall  be ; 

Huge  heaps  of  treasure  then  will  stand  them  in  poor  stead, 

When  they  most  surely  shall  be  mould'ring  with  the  dead." 

A  sailor's  wife  deplores  the  shortness  of  her 
marriage  state  with  the  deepest  pathos,  thus— • 

"  Midst  friends  and  kindred  here  I  lie, 
God  has  decreed  that  all  must  die; 
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My  marriage-bed  is  in  the  dust, 
In  hopes  to  rise  among  the  just. 
So  short,  so  sweet,  my  marriage  life, 
So  soon  cut  off— a  lovely  wife. 
Reader  prepare,  make  no  delay, 
I,  in  my  bloom  was  snatched  away.0 

The  following  epitaph  seems  intended  only  for 
the  eye  of  a  solitary  traveller — 

"  AH  you  that  pass  this  way  alone, 
Behold  my  days  are  spent  and  gone; 
God  doth  not  always  warning  give, 
Therefore  be  careful  how  you  live." 

The  following  is  in  much  better  taste ;  it  is  sim- 
ple, pathetic,  and  appropriate  j  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  borrowed  from  the  poetry  of  a  periodical 
publication  called  "  The  World,"  which  was  po- 
pular some  thirty  pr  forty  years  ago— - 

<(  The  day  is  past,  I  cease  to  mourn— 
Succeeding  joy  shall  have  its  turn, 
Beside  the  hoarse  resounding  deep, 
A  pleasing  anxious  watch  I  keep." 

There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  a  ramble 
among  sea-side  Church-yards,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  inland  scenery ;  it  arises  from  the  various 
kinds  of  mortality  which  the  tomb-stones  record. 
On  the  sea-shore  we  encounter  a  new  element  for 
"  killing  and  slaying,"  and  the  mind  becomes 
somewhat  appalled  by  the  repetition  of  the  records 
"  killed  in  battle,"  "  drowned,"  "  killed  by  light- 
ning," "  died  of  his  wounds,"  "  fell  from  the  top- 
mast, &c." 

But  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  honest  ex- 
pression of  manly  affection,  which  (in  the  church 
of  Deal  for  instance)  has  erected  a  few  plain 
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marble  slabs  to  the  memory  of  some  brave  sailors, 
who  were  killed  (and  whose  names  are  prefixed) 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French  Flotilla  off  Boulogne, 
"  in  presence  of  Bonaparte"— 

"  Their  Shipmates 

Caused  this  monument  to  be  erected 
To  the  memory  of  these  truly  good  men, 

Who  so  nobly  bled 
In  the  just  cause  of  their  country." 

And  upon  another  tomb,  inscribed  to  the  me- 
mory of  some  sailors  and  marines  of  H.  M.  S. 
Immortalite  (a  good  name  for  a  ship  intended  to 
have  much  killing  on  board)  who  fell  under  simi- 
lar circumstances — 

"  They  were  brave  good  men, 
And  fell  at  that  post 
Their  country  had  assigned  them." 

There  can  be  nothing  simpler  or  more  expres- 
sive than  these  few  plain  unaffected  lines.  The 
poet  may  say — 

"  Its  base  let  marble  sorrows  send, 
A  nd  chisel'd  woes  in  high  relief,  » 

Look  their  unutterable  grief." 

But  all  the  epitaph  writers  in  the  kingdom  could 
not  have  chosen  more  appropriate  inscriptions 
than  these  honest  tars  have  selected  to  record  the 
worth  of  their  fellow  comrades. 

There  is  a  tomb  inscribed  in  the  following  terms 
to  an  officer,  (Capt.  Parker),  who  also  fell  off 
Boulogne ;  but  it  wants  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
others.  What  business  have  village  school-mas- 
ters to  write  Latin  for  sailors'  trophies  ? — 

"  Eheu  !  quam  multis 
Flebilis  occidit  [" 
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"  This  stone  records  a  gallant  hero's  name, 

Whose  youthful  bosom  glowed  with  Virtue's  flame, 
A  nation  heard  with  tears  his  early  doom, 
The  flower  of  valour  withered  in  its  bloom." 

The  following,  though  also  in  verse,  is  more  in 
character — 

"  Here  shipmates  stay,  and  shed  a  tear, 
A  Sailor  brave  lies  buried  here  ; 
Soon  hurried  to  his  present  dust — 
At  noon  in  health,  at  night  a  corpse. 
Prepare  yourselves,  make  no  delay, 
For  I  in  haste  was  snatched  away." 

I  think  I  have  now  given  you  the  whole  of  my 
present  stock  of  epitaphs ;  as  I  ramble  further  I 
may  add  to  them.  Not  being  so  lost  in  love  as 
Petrarch,  I  can  afford  to  be  more  generally  sym- 
pathetic and  sentimental :  he  had,  according  to 
the  Poet,  but  one  object,  I  have  many — 

"  On  Laura's  grave  he  poured  the  lay, 
Amidst  the  sighs  of  sinking  day  : 
Then  point  where  on  the  sod  his  tear 
Fell  from  its  crystal  source  so  clear, 
That  there  my  mingling  tear  may  sink, 
And  the  same  dust  its  moisture  drink." 

Bell's  Life  in  London. 

A  DISCLAIMER. 

GENERAL  ZAREMBA  had  a  very  long  Polish 
name.  The  King  having  heard  of  it,  one  day  asked 
him  good  humouredly,  "  Pray,  Zaremba,  what  is 
your  name  ?"  The  General  repeated  to  him  im- 
mediately the  whole  of  his  long  name.  "  Why," 
said  the  King, "  the  Devil  himself  never  had  such 
a  name."  "  I  should  presume  not,  Sir,"  replied 
the  General,  "  as  he  was  no  relation  of  mine." 

New  Times. 
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VILLAGE  SCENES. 

I  KNOW  of  no  place  so  well  calculated  to 
destroy  every  feeling   of  pride  and   self-conse- 
quence, as  our  great  metropolis ;  it  requires  the 
extreme  of  absurdity,  or  the  excess  of  vice,  to 
excite  any  sensation  there ;  even  those  who  pursue 
these  two  parties  to  notoriety,  with  the  greatest 
diligence,   do  not  long  maintain  their  hold   on 
the  public  attention;  they  rise  like  bubbles  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and 
then  disappear,  and  are  swept  away  through  the 
great  common  sewer.    John  Bull  will  soon  be 
tired  of  paying  his  7s.  and  his  3s.  6d.  to  look  at 
the  gentleman  who  has  recently  made  his  debut 
in  the  character  of  the  Double  Dealer.     Even  in 
the   country,    the  rapid  progress   of  dress   and 
fashion,   and  what  is  called  refinement  in  the 
middle  orders,    has  very  much  abated  the  dis- 
tinction in  which  the  gentry  were  formerly  held ; 
tenants  now  wear  as  good  broad  cloths  as  their 
landlords,  and  their  wives  vie  on  a  Sunday  in 
every  respect  with  the  ladies  of  the  manor-house : 
still  there  is  a  considerable  sensation  caused  by 
the  return  of  a  gentleman's  family  to  a  retired 
village,  after  a  protracted  residence  in  London* 
The  hive  is  all  in  motion ;  the  neighbouring  gentry 
who  have  not  moved  from  home,  have  new  books 
and   new  music  to  borrow;  their  children  are 
anxious  to  learn  from  their  young  companions  the 
horrors  of  Der  Freischutz,  and  the  wonders  of  the 
new  Pantomime ;  the  farmers  hope  to  hear  that 
"  the  Parliament  House"  intend  "  to  take  off  all 
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the  taxes ;"  their  wives  and  daughters  are  sure 
to  be  at  church  the  first  Sunday,  to  look  at 
Madam's  new  pelisse  and  bonnet;  and  should 
the  first  be  of  plain  cloth,  and  the  second  without 
flowers  or  feathers,  they  are  pleased  with  the 
superiority  of  their  own  taste,  and  that  of  the 
milliner  at  the  next  market-town;  the  village 
mantua-maker  petitions  the  lady's  maid  for  the 
last  new  patterns,  as  Miss  Grundy's  new  dress 
cannot  be  made  till  the  important  question  is 
decided,  whether  flounces  are  "  to  be,  or  not  to 
be,"  the  fashion  of  the  spring;  the  old  long- 
trusted  nurse  (an  heir-loom  in  the  family)  has  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  expected  births,  legal  or 
illegal,  to  prognosticate;  and  the  bailiff  has 
sundry  crimes  and  misdemeanours  to  complain 
of — hedge-stealing,  fence-breaking,  &c.,  all  which 
the  kindly  feeling  caused  by  a  return  to  a  favourite 
home,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  comforts  attached 
to  it,  tend  much  to  palliate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
'Squire  and  his  Lady. — The  butcher  kills  a  sheep, 
and  plans  the  death  of  an  ox;  all  the  tradesmen 
are  looking  for  employment;  the  schoolmaster 
and  mistress  report  progress ;  the  children  expect 
rewards  or  punishments  accordingly;  the  poor 
receive  their  annual  donation;  the  cottages  are 
visited ;  an  old  rheumatic  man  has  been  anxiously 
expecting  the  plaster  Madam  sent  him,  which  she 
had  got  for  him,  and  which  he  has  faith  in  believing 
is  to  "  make  him  as  lissome  as  ever;"  his  purblind 
wife  has  been  equally  desirous  of  the  spectacles 
which  Miss  promised  her,  because  her  eyes  failed 
her  in  reading  the  Bible.  When  persons  find 
themselves  necessary  in  so  many  ways  to  the 
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pleasure  and  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  charities  of  social 
life  more  excited,  than  in  a  walk  from  St.  Paul's 
to  Charing-cross,  elbowing  and  jostling  through 
the  tide  of  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  or  during 
a  drive  through  Bond-street  and  the  Parks,  while 
one  is  conscious  that  none  of  the  10,000  passers- 
by  would  care  if  one  was  hanged  or  drowned 
the  next  moment.  New  Times. 


THE  FAREWELL. 

TO  A  LADY. 

By  Lord  Byron. 

WHEN  man,  expell'd  from  Eden's  bower, 

A  moment  linger'd  near  the  gate, 
Each  scene  recall'd  the  vanish'd  hour, 

And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 

He  learn'd  to  bear  its  load  of  grief, 
And  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times, 

And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady,  will  it  be  with  me, 

And  I  shall  view  thy  charms  no  more ; 

For  whilst  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise, 

Escaping  from  temptation's  snare ; — 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 
Without  a  wish  to  enter  there. 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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Robert  Cruikshank. 


MAY-DAY. 

THIS  is  May-Day,  and  I  know  not  a  plea- 
santer  epoch  of  time;  for  it  is  a  day  devoted  to 
gaiety  of  mind  and  gladness  of  heart ;  the  morn- 
ing of  a  season  budding  with  affection,  and  flower- 
ing with  felicity ;  when  the  hedge-rows  are  pro- 
fusely enamelled  with  ruby-speckled  white  ;  and 
sparkle  with  diamond  dews;  their  fragrance  like 
the  odorous  breath  of  gratitude,  and  the  carols  of 
the  birds  in  their  branches  like  the  ingenuous  song 
of  artless  joy.  But  in  this  life  the  ludicrous  will 
mingle  with  the  delightful ;  and,  while  love  weaves 
garlands  for  beauty,  and  beauty  forms  trammels  for 
love,  Jack-in-the-Green,  like  the  Genius  of  Birnam 
Wood,  dances  to  the  fiddle ;  while,  to  the  mill- 
clack  music  of  the  brush  and  shovel,  the  chimney- 
sweep, like  a  dirty  piece  of  gilt  gingerbread,  or, 
rather,  a  black  copper  saucepan  scoured  bright 
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only  here  and  there,  foots  it  away  with  a  most 
conceited  frisk ;  and,  as  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  talent  as  the  best  opera  dancer  in  town  can 
be  with  his.  And  why  not?  Every  thing  in  its 
way, — and  to  self-conceit  we  owe  no  small  num- 
ber of  the  great  geniuses  who  every  day  astonish 
us.  Then  observe  with  what  felicity  he  surveys 
the  brick-dust  cheeks,  ragged  ringlets,  skeleton 
feathers,  and  flabby  flounces  of  the  chalked  shoe 
nymph,  who  hops  around  him  like  "  how  to  be 
happy;"  and  at  the  close  of  every  exhausting 
reel,  "  lounge  in  her  steps,  mischief  in  her  eye/' 
in  her  right  hand  a  brass  ladle,  with  a  knowing 
wink,  she  holds  it  out  ta  each  admiring  clown, 
beguiling  him  of  his  heart  and  his  ha'pence  to- 
gether. English  Spy. 

MAY-DAY  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. — Will  any 
body  have  the  goodness  to  abolish  the  May-day 
Chimney-sweepers?  They  are  a  blot  upon  the 
season;  a  smear;  a  smutting  of  one's  face;  a 
piece  of  soot  in  one's  soup;  a  cinder  in  one's 
gravy ;  a  rotten  core  to  one's  apple.  They  are 
like  a  tea-kettle  on  a  sofa.  They  are  "  a  story 
alas!  too  true;"  "shadowy,"  without  "setting 
off  the  face  of  things;"  children,  yet  not  happy; 
merry-making,  yet  nobody  is  the  blither.  They 
are  out  of  their  element  at  all  times,  and  never 
more  so  than  on  this  their  only  holiday.  Their 
dancing  is  that  of  lame  legs ;  their  music  a  clat- 
tering of  stumps ;  their  finery  like  a  harlequin's 
leavings  thrown  into  the  dust-hole.  They  come 
like  a  contradiction  to  the  season,  as  if, — because 
nothing  clean,  wholesome,  and  vernal  could  be 
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got  up, — the  day  should  be  spited  with  the  squa- 
lidest  and  sickliest  of  our  in-door  associations. 
They  do  not  say,  We  come  to  make  you  happy ; 
but,  to  show  to  the  unhappiest  man,  on  this  very 
uncomfortable  day,  that  there  are  youths  and 
little  boys  who  beat  his  unhappy  lot.  They  un- 
derstand their  perverse  business  well,  and  dress 
up  some  of  their  party  like  girls,  because  of  all 
masqueraders,  their  dirty  dinginess  is  least  suit- 
able to  the  sex.  They  contradict  even  the  spirit 
of  masquerade  itself,  and,  like  the  miser  in  the 
novel,  wear  real  chimney-sweeping  clothes,  with 
a  little  tinsel  to  make  the  reality  the  more  pal- 
pable. It  is  doubtful  even  whether  they  keep 
their  own  pence, — whether  the  pittance,  which 
Charity  itself  is  ashamed  to  give  them  on  such  a 
day — (angry  with  the  bad  joke,  and  with  forgetting 
them  at  other  times) — is  not  surrendered,  at  the 
close  of  their  hopping  exposure,  to  the  sturdier 
keepers  who  attend  -them.  Nothing  is  certainly 
their  own,  but  the  dirt  of  which  they  cannot  get 
rid,  and  a  disease,  or  liability  to  the  disease,  pecu- 
liar to  the  trade,  and  disgraceful  to  human  nature. 
Our  jest  has  become  serious ;  but  so  it  must,  if  we 
think  well  of  it.  Will  nobody  undertake  to  admo- 
nish these  Sorry -makers  off  the  ground,  or  sub- 
stitute real  Merry-makers  instead  ? 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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THE  Parliament  Grant  to  Mac  Adam,  we  find, 

Is  a  matter  of  little  surprise; 
A  work  of  invention  may  easily  blind, 

That  *s  made  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  Chronicle. 
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AN  ODE  TO  MY  TEA-POT. 

MY  Tea-pot !  while  thy  lips  pour  forth 
For  me,  a  stream  of  matchless  worth, 

I'll  pour  forth  rhymes  for  thee; 
Don  Juan's  verse  is  gross,  they  say, 
But  I  will  pen  a  grocer  lay, 

Commencing  "  Amo  tea." 

Yes — let  Anacreon's  votary  sip 
His  flowing  bowl  with  feverish  lip, 

And  breathe  abominations; 
Some  day  he'll  be  bozcVd  out  for  it. 
He 's  brewing  mischief,  whilst  I  sit 
And  brew  my  Tea-pot-ations. 

After  fatigue,  how  dear  to  me 
The  maid  who  suits  me  to  a  T, 

And  makes  the  water  bubble; 
From  her  red  hand  when  I  receive 
The  evergreen,  I  seem  to  give 
A  T.  T.  L.  to  trouble. 

I  scorn  the  hop,  disdain  the  malt, 
I  hate  solutions  sweet  and  salt — 

Injurious  I  vote  'em; 
For  tea  my  faithful  palate  yearns, 
Thus, — though  my  fancy  never  turns, 

It  always  is  tea-totum  ! 

Yet  some  assure  me  whilst  I  sip, 
That  thou  hast  stained  thy  silver  lip 

With  sad  adulterations! 
Slow  poison  drawn  from  leaves  of  sloe, 
That  quickly  cause  the  quick  to  go 

And  join  their  dead  relations! 

Aunt  Malaprop  now  drinks  Noyeau 
Instead  of  tea,  and  well  I  know 

That  she  prefers  it  greatly; 
She  says,  "  Alas  !  I  give  up  tea, 
"  There 's  been  so  much  adultery 

Among  the  grocers  lately  !" 
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She  warns  me  of  tea-dealers'  tricks, 
Those  double-dealing  men,  who  mix 

Unwholesome  drugs  with  some  tea; 
Tis  bad  to  sip — and  yet  to  give 
Up  sipping 's,  worse;  we  cannot  live, 

"  Nee  sine  tea,  nee  cum  tea." 

Yet,  still  tenacions  of  my  tea, 
I  think  the  grocers  send  it  me 

Quite  pure,  ('tis  what  they  call  so), 
Heedless  of  warnings,  still  I  get 
*'  Tea  veniente  die,  et 

"  Tea  desedente,"  also.  John  Bull. 
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YE  Wives  and  ye  Husbands,  who  both  wish  to  see 
Your  conjugal  scenes  from  all  skirmishes  free  ; 
In  this  doth  the  secret  of  harmony  lie  — 
Ne'er  begin  a  duet  in  a  half  note  too  high. 

Ye  Ladies,  tho'  vext  your  mild  spirits  may  be, 
Yet  kindly  beware  of  a  keen  repartee; 
For  peace's  soft  bosom  those  arrows   must  hit, 
Which  doubly  are  pointed  by  anger  and  wit. 

Ye  Husbands,  of  argument  chiefly  beware, 
That  bane  of  good  humour,  which  frightens  the  fair. 
Where  Reason's  soft  tones  soon  in  passion  are  drown'd, 
And  happiness  trembles  and  flies  from  the  sound. 

Oh  !  both  have  a  care  of  all  hasty  replies, 
On  hearing  whose  discord  the  Bachelor  cries, 
While  snugly  he  smiles  on  himself  and  his  cat—- 
The sharp  notes  of  Marriage  are  worse  than 


In  unison  sweet  will  your  voices  agree, 
While  both  are  maintain'd  in  the  natural  key  ; 
Thus  love  shall  beat  time  with  a  conjugal  kiss, 
And  your  skirmish  be  only  a  skirmish  of  bliss. 

Herald. 
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THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE.— No.  IIL 
THE  KING  AT  ASCOT  RACES. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  attrac- 
tive paintings  which  the  gallery  presents.  The 
spirit  of  the  design  and  splendid  style  of  exe- 
cution are  worthy  of  a  picture  which  represents 
the  Majesty  of  England  surrounded  by  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  his  Nobles,  and  the  still 
more  valuable  affections  of  a  free  people,  en- 
joying the  recreation  of  rural  sports.  In  the 
centre  of  the  piece  is  seen  the  royal  stand,  the 
window  of  which  is  thrown  up,  and  gives  a  full 
view  of  the  King,  who  is  apparently  very  attentive 
to  the  active  operations  on  the  race-course.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  frock  coat,  with  black 
silk  neckerchief,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  country 
gentleman.  His  costume,  indeed,  reminds  us  of 
the  domestic  plainness  of  his  Father,  but  united 
to  more  personal  dignity.  Although  he  has  laid 
aside  the  insignia  of  his  high  rank,  yet  his  portly 
figure,  his  commanding  and  majestic  presence, 
discover  that  he  is  one  accustomed  to  the  graceful 
wearing. of  the  imperial  purple.  The  eager  coun- 
tenances of  the  crowds  below,  who  gratify  their 
curiosity  while  they  express  their  faithful  attach- 
ment, form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fashionable 
serenity  of  the  noblemen  and  courtiers  around 
him.  The  artist  appears  to  have  chosen  the  mo- 
ment when,  having  recognized  the  expression  of 
popular  feeling,  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  sports 
of  the  field.  By  his  side  stands  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  a  short  green  hunting  dress.  His  bold  mascu- 
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line  deportment  and  florid  countenance  is  happily 
contrasted  with  the  thin  bony  figure  and  long  sal- 
low visage  of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  King.  The  countenance  of  the  Duke 
of  York  is  full  and  smiling ;  that  of  Wellington 
equally  meagre  and  morose :  so  that  his  Majesty's 
situation  reminds  us  of  the  monument  of  Garrick, 
between  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, except  that  he  averts  his  face  from  an  open 
barouche  not  far  off,  in  which  we  recognize  the 
well-known  features  of  Harriette  Wilson  and  two 
nuns  of  her  order,  who  have  come  forth  along  with 
her,  for  the  pious  purpose  of  making  proselytes 
to  the  religion  of  Cyprus.  In  this  cause  they  have 
all  the  glowing  devotion  of  crusaders.  The  artil- 
lery of  their  eyes  is  more  formidable  to  his  Grace 
than  the  masked  battery  of  Huguemont.  It  is 
pointed  from  the  barouche  with  the  view  of  doing 
point-blank  execution  among  the  Royal  party, 
but  the  Great  Captain  has  no  courage  to  attempt 
to  take  that  redoubt  by  storm.  The  Duke  of  York 
has  his  glance  fixed  on  an  object  of  more  interest : 
it  is  the  goodly  person  of  Mrs.  Coutts,  in  a  mag- 
nificent landau.  He  seems  to  acknowledge  the 
infallibility  of  the  fair  sex,  though  he  could  not 
admit  that  of  the  Pope.  Near  him  is  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  speaking  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  compared  to 
a  rack-comb,  all  teeth  and  back.  There  are 
also  good  portraits  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Mountcharles,  Lord  Graves, 
and  Sir  A.  Barnard.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester 
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is  not  joining  in  the  conversation  of  the  groups 
about  him,  but  eagerly  intent  on  the  horses. 
Buffon  himself  could  not  have  his  mind  more  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  study  of  any  branch  of 
natural  history.     In  a  subdivision  of  the  stand  is 
seen  beauty  in  all  its  elegance  and  lustre.    There 
we  behold,  in  all  the  graces  with  which  the  pencil 
of  genius  can  emulate  the  living  charms  of  nature 
— the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  the  Marchioness  of  Worcester,  Lady 
Clarendon,  Lady  Mountcharles,  Lady  Graves,  &c» 
Most  of  the  eyes  of  public  curiosity  are,  however, 
directed  towards  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham, 
who  keeps  at  a  retiring  distance,  as  if  desirous  to 
guard  from  common  observation  the  beauties  that 
captivate  the  heart  of  Royalty.    About  her  neck, 
suspended  by  a  gold  chain,  we  faintly  discover 
a  little  picture,  representing  Thais  binding  Alex- 
ander to   a   myrtle-tree   with  a  chain  of  roses, 
Against  the  wall  of  the  room  over  her  head  stands 
the  statue  of  Diana,  the  chaste  Queen  of  sylvan 
sports,  putting  horns  upon  Acteon.    The  Duke 
of  Dorset  appears  to  be  asking  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham  of  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art.     On 
the  top  of  the  stand  there  is  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
and  of  his  Majesty's  household,  whose  gay  colours 
and  glistening  faces  give  a  vivid  reflection  to  the 
noon-day  sun.     Beneath,  on  the  course,  in  front, 
is  Mr.  Wyattville,  the  architect  of  the  stand-house, 
gazing  at  his  own  handy-work  with  great  self- 
complacency,  and  with  as  much  pride  as  Amphion, 
after  building  the  walls  of  Thebes.     While  he  is 
lost  in  admiration,  a  prig  is  seen  stealing  a  silver 
trowel  from  his  coat  pocket;  Bishop  has  his  eye 
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on  him,  and  intends  to  provide  him  with  benefit  of 
clergy.  Not  far  off  the  Worshipful  form  of  Sir 
Richard  Birnie,  not  forgetful  of  his  own  importance, 
in  being  the  Argus  to  watch  over  the  sacred  per- 
son of  a  King.  Beside  him  we  observe  Old 
Townsend,  whose  flaxen  wig,  large  corporation, 
and  regal  consequence,  have  long  been  formidable 
to  aspiring  thieves.  Here,  too,  is  posted  the 
venerable  Sayers,  with  Mr.  Day  and  his  dis- 
mounted police.  Taunton  and  another  are  seen 
in  the  act  of  seizing  two  pupils  of  Bill  Soames, 
one  of  whom,  while  an  honest  farmer  was  giving 
vent  to  his  loyalty,  contrived  to  take  his  pocket- 
book  under  his  protection  ;  and  the  other  has  just 
disencumbered  of  a  gold  snuff-box  a  Saint,  who 
has  his  eyes  rivetted  on  Harriette  Wilson.  In 
the  mean  time  Lord  Maryborough,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Stag-hounds,  appears 
as  busy  as  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  riding  over 
orange-boys  and  gingerbread-women,  gypsies,  &c. 
and  giving  the  discipline  of  the  whip  to  rude 
urchins  and  obtrusive  dogs.  No  hero  in  Homer 
was  ever  more  successful  in  overturning  all  that 
he  attacks.  In  the  middle  ground  to  the  right  the 
betting  circle  is  seen,  all  vigilance  and  anxiety; 
some  examine  the  knowing  looks  of  each  other, 
and  some  examine  the  points  of  Helenus  and  El 
Dorado.  The  long  lines  of  equipages,  which  are 
adorned  with  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty,  give  great 
brilliancy  to  the  scene  ;  while  cockney  and  yokel 
vie  with  each  other  in  faces  of  strange  delight  and 
broad  hilarity.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  Fancy 
visible  in  the  crowd.  The  wild  heathy  scenery 
of  the  distance,  stretching  to  a  remote  horizon, 
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gives  a  very  picturesque  termination  to  a  land- 
scape so  enlivened  with  splendour,  fashion,  fun, 
and  gaiety.  The  colouring  is  bright,  but  well 
toned,  and  the  figures  have  the  sparkling  anima- 
tion with  which  Watteau  realized  the  scenes  of 

the  beau  motlde.  Bell's  Life  in  London, 


THE  PALACE  OF  FORTUNE. 

[From  "  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage"  by  J.  Payne  Collier.] 

VAIN  was  resistance.     We  were  swift  conveyed 

Into  a  spacious  hall  most  richly  dight, 
In  tapestry  of  freshest  hues  arrayed, 

And  glittering  with  an  aching  blaze  of  light, 

Reflected  from  a  thousand  mirrors  briglit. 
The  arras  told  the  stories  of  all  those 

Who  had  ascended  to  the  loftiest  height 
Of  worldly  power — by  Fortune's  aid  who  rose 
Ev'n  from  the  basest  grade,  through  circumstance  and  foes. 

The  Scythian  shepherd's  tale  might  there  be  read, 

The  mighty  Tamerlane,  and  thousands  more; 
But  chiefly  mark'd  I  one,  who  on  his  head 

The  diadems  of  two  fair  kingdoms  wore  ; 

Two  sceptres  also  in  one  hand  he  bore, 
And  with  the  other  scatter'd  honours  round, 

While  Victory  long  his  legions  flew  before.— 
But  soon  I  saw  him  stretch'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  he  who  empires  gave,  was  now  a  captive  bound. 

Calm  and  majestic  was  he,  though  undone — 

His  royal  heart  could  never  be  subdued; 
Still  to  the  last  his  ardent  spirit  shone, 

And  as  the  setting  sun  more  nobly  shew'd, 

Ev'n  for  the  clouds  that  his  decline  pursued. 
Few  friends  remained — but  they  preserv'd  their  faith 

In  worst  extremes  with  generous  fortitude; 
They  serv'd  their  master  to  his  latest  breath, 
Through  all  his  sufferings,  bitterer  far  than  death. 

Globefy  Tr 
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SPRAYEL'S  TELESCOPE. 

"  It  is  said,  that  with  the  aid  of  this  enormous  instrument,  several 
teamed  persons  have  been  enabled  to  discover  animated  beings, 
roads,  monuments,  and  temples,  in  the  Moon." 

ALL  hail  to  great  Sprayel !  long  live  he  in  song, 

For  inventing  his  glass  four-and-sixty  feet  long — 

Not  a  glass  for  a  toper— to  drink  it  were  trouble — 

Tho'  like  SprayePs,  well  suited  to  make  men  see  double; 

But  a  glass  which  the  wise,  who  may  peep  thro',  shall  soon 

Behold  all  that's  stored  and  resides  in  the  Moon; 

For  now  we  shall  find  what  has  caused  such  a  dearth 

Of  Justice,  and  Virtue,  and  Sense  on  the  Earth, 

Which  diminished  of  late,  when  thro'  this  they  are  spied, 

Will  appear  (we  shan't  know  'em)  so  much  magnified  ! 

Then  you'll  see  what  we've  missed  every  Quarterly  Session, 

A  heap  of  the  Quorum's  ill-grounded  discretion  ! 

And  our  'Squires,  who  make  such  good  fun  of  the  Cits, 

There  may  find,  if  they  chuse  (for  the  first  time),  their  wits  ! 

While  those  of  stock-jobbing  so  fond,  and  of  mining, 

Their  sense,  which  they've  lost,  may  find  in  the  moon  shining  : 

And  he,  who  of  lunatics  takes  so  much  care, 

Will  be  quite  at  home  in  his  treasury  there. 

There  alone,  'twill  be  seen,  and  'twill  be  a  great  treat, 

That  his  suitors  adjudgments  have  managed  to  meet ! 

There  his  promises  lodge,  and  they  come  from  his  skull, 

And  wane  to  decrease  when  arrived  at  the  full. 

'Tis  no  joke,  tho'  our  wits  think  themselves  vastly  clever, 

When  they  say  he'll  be  Chancellor  now  and  for  ever; 

For,  if  true  that  inhabitants  people  that  sphere, 

He'll  be  Chancellor  there,  as  he's  Chancellor  here ; 

And  no  people  so  fit  (when  he  grants  them  the  boon) 

For  a  Chancery  Court,  as  the  men  in  the  Moon  ! 

N.  B.  It  may  be,  the  animate  beings  he  spies,  -^ 

Are  the  Kings  that  inhabit  the  Moon,  on  demise. 
And  restlessly  wait  for  the  Holy  Allies  /  J 

While  the  monuments  raised  by  their  hands  were  thought  meet 
For  those  who  secured  them  so  fit  a  retreat ! 
And  where  would  you  look,  if  you'd  hit  on  it  soon, 
.For  their  Ministers'  glory,  except  in  the  Moon  ?       Chronicle. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

SEVERAL  opulent  and  distinguished  person- 
ages having  considered  the  practicability,  not 
only  of  reaching  the  Moon,  but  of  eventually 
establishing  some  very  important  mining  specu- 
lations therein;  in  the  which,  they  are  consider- 
ably strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  late 
gratifying  discoveries  of  an  eminent  German  as- 
tronomer and  philosopher;  a  gentleman  of  un- 
questionable literary  talent,  has  the  honour  of 
submitting  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  philosophical  and  classical  work,  to  prove 
satisfactorily  that  the  Moon  is  not  made  of  green 
cheese. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  two  hundred 
and  thirty  parts,  to  be  published  annually;  but 
the  author  thinks  it  due  to  the  innumerable 
patrons  who  have  already  given  him  their  sup- 
port, without  knowing  anything  of  the  design  of 
his  great  efforts,  to  state  the  contents  of  the  first 
eight  parts,  which  will  be  as  follows  :.— - 

PART   I. 

The  opinion  of  ancient  astronomers,  concern- 
ing the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  the  Moon ;  with 
demonstrations  that  they  did  not  believe  that  it 
possessed  such  organs— a  calculation  tending  to 
shew  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions  so  generally  re- 
ceived, as  to  the  distance  at  which  the  Moon  is 
placed  from  the  earth — possibility  of  loco-motion 
conveyances  thither ;  illustrated  by  a  geological 
account  of  the  road  from  Bagshot  to  Basingstoko. 
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PART  II. 

Will  contain  a  map  of  the  Moon — its  eyes  dis- 
cussed— mathematical  delineation  of  the  nose — 
criticism  on  Lavater,  and  a  refutation  of  the 
opinion  of  Mynheer  Horgestraledender  Van  der 
Slackenberghausen  on  ocular  obliquities. 

PART  nr. 

A  description  of  the  cheese.  The  life,  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  John  Snobs.  An 
exact  description  (illustrated  with  plans)  of  the 
pastures  where  the  cows  fed,  whose  milk  the 
cheese  was  made  of.  The  amours  of  Doll  the 
dairy  maid,  and  Giles  Snooks ;  with  a  paraphrase 
upon  that  excellent  old  allegory — "This  is  the 
house  that  Jack  built." 

PART  IV. 

Will  shew  upon  indisputable  authority,  that  no 
cheese  can  be  good  that  is  not  exactly  round ; 
and  that  the  shape  of  a  dolphin  is  highly  prepos- 
terous to  make  cheese  in ;  with  a  mathematical 
dissertation  on  rotundity;  a  new  attempt  to 
square  the  circle,  and  an  elaborate  refutation  of 
the  theory  of  the  earth  having  no  end,  and  a  posi- 
tive demonstration  that  it  existed  before  Chaos. 
PART  v. 

Will  commence  with  a  pastoral  poem  in  praise 
of  cream;  medical  observations  upon  the  virtues 
of  butter-milk ;  a  new  way  to  milk  cows,  by  an 
ingenious  portable  steam  apparatus  affixed  to  the 
tea-kettle ;  a  digression  concerning  potatoes,  with 
a  gastronomic  enquiry  as  to  the  scale  of  superio- 
rity of  flavour  of  the  different  varieties,  and  a 
lately  discovered  proof,  that  Heliogabalus  in.va- 
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riably  eat  them  with  fish ;  derivation  of  the  word 
"  murphy/*  and  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Dean 
Swift.  This  part  will  be  illustrated  with  a  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  the  steam  milking  apparatus, 
also  an  engraving  from  a  model  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  James  Watt,  Esq.  which  Mr. 
Nollekens  intended  to  have  designed  if  he  had 
lived. 

PART    VI. 

This  part  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  exact  difference  between  Gloucester, 
Cheshire,  Cottenham,  Stilton,  and  Staffordshire 
cheeses;  with  the  most  approved  methods  of 

making  each. 

PART  yii. 

The  microcosm  of  a  cheese ;  demonstration 
that  mites  are  not  really  mites,  (as  generally  sup- 
posed) but  "Bonassi;"  and  that  the  animalcule, 
vulgarly  called  "  Jumpers,"  which  frequently 
occur  in  bad  Stilton  cheese,  are  a  species  of 
porpoise ;  on  the  fluids  of  cheese,  with  a  natural 
transition  to  a  new  theory  of  tides,  shewing  that 
they  have  not  the  least  dependence  upon,  or  con- 
nexion with  the  motions  of  the  moon;  wherein 
will  be  expressed  a  thorough  contempt  of  what 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others  have  taught  upon 

that  subject. 

PART  .vm. 

The  structure,  use,  and  economy  of  a  mouse- 
trap ;  plan  for  a  machine  to  be  called  "  The  Ho- 
rizont'-humbugo-planospheric  Mouse  Destroyer," 
for  gardens  and  open  places,  to  be  worked  either 
by  steam  or  moonshine,  as  the  weather  may  per- 
mit ;  a  criticism  on  a  poem,  published  some  years 
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ago,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mouse-Trap/'  at 
Oxford ;  by  which  will  be  shewn  that  the  author 
had  not  read  the  "  BaT^axo^vo^ap^a"  of  Homer ; 
that  the  "  B«T£«xo|u,uoju,ax<a"  was  not  written  by 
Homer ;  and  that  "  Bar^axo^"  never  signified  "  a 
frog ;"  that  the  author  intended  it  as  a  satire  on 
the  "Iliad;"  with  a  probable  conjecture  that  it 
was  written  by  the  great  Zoilus  himself. 

"The  contents  of  the  other  parts  will  appear 
In  due  time ;  but  the  author  promises  to.  confute 
every  other  book  which  shall  be  written  upon  this 
or  a  similar  subject,  whether  he  reads  it  or  not/' 

The  work  will  be  published  in  three  different 

Sizes- 
Imperial  folio,  prints  on  French  paper,   5  guineas  per  part. 
Super  royal  folio,  proofs  on  India  paper,  10  do.  do. 

Atlas  folio,  proofs  on  white  satin      -     15  do.  do. 

Books  for  subscription  are  open  at  the  shops 
of  all  the  principal  booksellers  in  Europe,  and 
subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  pay  their 
subscriptions  for  the  first  part  in  advance,  that 
the  publisher  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
design  of  these  proposals  with  greater  satisfaction 
to  himself. 

The  publisher  begs  to  observe,  that  this  work 
is  particularly  patronized  by  the  projectors  and 
promoters  of  railways ;  as  it  is  intended,  in  the 
course  of  it,  to  describe  the  complete  geography 
of  the  Moon,  and  illustrate  this  portion  of  the 
work  with  numerous  plans,  sections,  &c.  of  the 
surface ;  thereby  affording  the  necessary  informa- 
tion which  will  be  required  by  those  patriotic  and 
disinterested  individuals,  previous  to  their  ulti- 
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mate  intention  of  extending  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings of  railway  carriage  to  that  planet. 

The  publishers  beg  to  inform  the  public,  that  the 
present  work  has  been  delayed  in  order  that  the 
Editor  might  be  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  success 
of  an  undertaking  intimately  connected  with  it : 
having  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  the  result 
of  the  experiments  already  made,  he  has  no  longer 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  submitting  his  history. 
The  success  to  which  the  Author  alludes,  is 
publicly  announced  in  the  Chronicle  Newspaper 
in  the  following  paragraph,  to  which  he  begs  to 
refer  his  numerous  subscribers : — 

"The  celebrated  optician,  Sprayel,  of  Bale,  has 
just  finished  an  improved  telescope,  64  feet  long. 
It  is  said,  that  with  the  aid  of  this  enormous  in- 
strument, several  learned  persons  have  been  en- 
abled to  discover  animated  beings,  roads,  monu- 
ments, and  temples  in  the  moon."  John 


LUCY. 

SHE  dwelt  in  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  was  few  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hid  from  human  eyes, 
Clear  as  a  star,  when  onlyone 

Is  shining  in  the  skies. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; — 
But  now  she's  in  her  grave,  and  oh  ! 

The  difference  to  me.  Examiner. 
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PAY  PAUL. 

— — —  Scelera  ipsa  nefasque 
H&c  mercede  placent. — LUCAN. 

ON  reading  and  knowing  the  fact  to  be  true, 
that  three  ladies  and  two  children,  who  attended 
the  Church  Service  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, at  the  regular  hour,  were,  on  retiring, 
compelled  by  the  Verger  to  pay  two-pence  each, 
before  he  would  open  the  door  to  let  them  out: — 

By  a  Statute  of  old, 

You'll  be  mulct,  we  are  told, 
If  from  Church  on  a  Sunday  you  stay; 

But  mind,  that  is  not  all, 

For  what  saysowr  ST.  PAUL? 
When  you're  in,  to  get  out  you  must  pay  / 

If 'tis  thus  with  the  Dean, 

And  all  those  who're  so  mean 
To  become  of  this  plunder  the  renters, 

It 's  no  wonder  the  church 

Should  be  left  in  the  lurch, 
For  such  practice  of  course  makes  Dissenters/ 

Chronicle. 

FROM   MARTIAL. 

MARK  how  the  beaux,  in  fond  amaze, 
On  Julia's  wanton  ringlets  gaze, 
Whose  glossy  meshes  seem  combin'd 
To  catch  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 
Ah,  false  as  fair  these  glittering  snares  ! 
Had  Julia  no  more  years  than  hairs, 
No  question,  were  the  truth  but  told, 
Julia  would  be  some  three  years  old.     Globe  4-  Traveller. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  HORNE  TOOKE'S  GETTING 
INTO  PARLIAMENT. 

ONE  day  an  Irish  gentleman  named  M'Carthy, 
walking  down  Parliament-street  with  a  friend, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  circumstance 
of  a  person  on  horseback  furiously  beating  the 
animal  on  which  he  rode.     Mr.  McCarthy's  feel- 
ings were  excited  in  favour  of  the  animal,  and 
he  said  to  his  friend,  "  Now  I  am  determined  to 
have  a  quarrel  with  that  fellow."    He  immedi- 
ately rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
told  the  rider  of  the  horse,  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
strain his  passion,  and  cease  beating  the  animal, 
a  stick  should  be  as  smartly  exercised  over  his 
own  head  and  shoulders.    The  rider  answered  this 
threat  by  dismounting,  and  transferring  the  exer- 
cise of  his  rage  from  the  animal  to  the  man ;  but 
the  latter  gave  him  a  little  more  trouble .  A  furious 
combat  took  place,  and  the  parties  beat  each  other 
with  their  sticks  until  they  were  both  exhausted, 
bleeding,  and  severely  cut.     It  turned  out  that  the 
passionate  rider  was  no  other  than  Lord  Camel- 
ford.    A  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  was  immediately 
given  and  accepted.     Sir  F.  Burdett  acted  as  the 
second  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  by  his  conciliatory 
overtures,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  aifair  to 
an  amicable  termination  without  the  risk  of  blood- 
shed.    Lord  Camelford  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  urbanity  and  suavity  displayed  on  the  occasion 
by  the  Hon.  Baronet,  that  he  professed  the  warmest 
friendship  towards  him ;  declared  he  was  ready  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  power  to  oblige  him,  and  en- 
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treated  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of 
proving  his  sincerity;  upon  which  Sir  Francis 
said,  "  Now,  my  Lord,  you  have  held  out  that 
you  will  return  your  black  servant  and  your  black 
dog  to  serve  for  your  Borough  of  Camelford.  Be 
advised  by  me,  and  send  in  an  honest  man — put 
in  Home  Tooke."  Lord  Camelford  promptly 
obeyed  the  request,  and  Home  Tooke  was  re- 
turned. Bell's  Life  in  London. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  SEEING  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE   DUKE   OF    WELLINGTON'S  STATUE 
AT  RAM SG ATE,  WITH  ONLY  THE  FOOT  LEFT  ON  THE  PEDESTAL. 

•          descendunt  Statute^  &C. 

qui  dabat  olim 

Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nuac,  &c. 

Juv.  Sat.  x.  v.  58. 

IN  senate,  council,  and  in  war, 
Throughout  all  Europe  near  and  far, 

The  villain  spreads  alarms  : — 
A  daring  varlet  he,  i'fegs, 
To  knock  our  hero  off  his  legs, 

And  take  away  his  arms  ! 

He,  who  in  wisdom  all  surpasses, 
Who  call'd  our  county  meetings  farces, 

And  taught  us  how  'twas  right  to  rule  'em, 
Ts  gone,  head,  cock'd  hat*,  hands  and  fingers — 
But  yet,  to  mark  the  man,  still  lingers 

His  Grace's foot\  ev pede  Herculem! 

*  The  Goth,  the  Vandal  was  so  devoid  of  all  genuine  British  taste 
in  the  statuary  line,  that  he  actually  carried  his  Grace's  cocked  hat 
clean  away;  and  though  the  rest  might  be  restored  in  all  its  classical 
beauty,  it  would  still  be  deficient  in  this  particular— and  without  a 
cocked  hat,  what  is  a  hero,  especially  in  statue  ? 

f  The  satirical  rogue  has  left  the  foot,  to  signify  as  it  were,  that 
his  Grace,  like  his  colleague  in  Chancery  (or  any  body  else  in  the 
same  place)  is  not  to  be  stirred  when  he  has  once  got  a  footing,  or 
foot  in.  Chronicle. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  GERMAN,  who  lately  lost  his  horse,  pub- 
lished the  following  notice  : — "  Rund  away,  or 
sdolen,  or  was  sdrayed,  mine  large  plack  horse, 
about  13  hands  hie.  He  has  four  plack  legs,  two 
pehind  and  two  pefore ;  he  is  plack  all  over  his 
pody,  put  he  has  got  some  vite  spots  pon  his  pack, 
vhere  de  skin  was  rub  off,  but  I  greesed  em,  and 
de  vite  spots  is  all  plack  again.  He  trods  and 
kanters,  and  sometimes  he  valks ;  and  vhen  he 
vaulks  all  his  legs  and  feet  goes  on  von  after  ano- 
der.  He  has  two  ears  pon  his  head,  both  alike, 
but  von  is  placher  dan  toder  and  a  small  pit 
longer.  He  has  two  eyes,  von  is  put  out,  and 
toder  is  pon  de  side  of  his  head;  and  ven  you  go 
toder  side,  he  vont  see  you.  Ven  he  eats  good 
deal,  he  has  pigpelly;  he  has  long  dail,  that  hangs 
pehind ;  put  I  cut  it  short  toder  day,  and  now  it  is 
not  so  long  vat  it  was.  He  is  shoed  all  round, 
put  his  pehind  shoes  corned  off,  and  now  he  has 
got  on  shoes  only  pefore.  He  holds  up  his  head 
and  looks  gaily ;  and  vhen  he  has  peen  frightened 
he  jomps  apout  like  every  ting  in  de  vorld.  He 
vill  ride  mit  a  saddle,  or  a  chaise,  or  a  kart;  or  he 
vill  go  py  himself  vidout  nopody  on  his  pack  put 
a  pag,  and  a  poy  on  de  top  of  it.  He  is  not  very 
old ;  and  ven  he  valks  or  runs  his  head  goes  first, 
and  his  tail  stays  pehind ;  only  vhen  he  gets  mad, 
and  turns  round,  den  him  dail  come  first. — Vooever 
will  pring  him  pack  shall  pay  five  tollars  revard ; 
and  if  he  pring  pack  de  tief  dat  stole  him,  he  shall 
pay  twenty  tollars,  and  ax  no  questions." 

New-York  Paper < 
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CLUBS. 

TUNE — Bow,  wow,  wow. 

IF  any  man  loves  comfort,  and  has  little  casli  to  buy  it,  he 
Should  get  into  a  crowded  club — a  most  select  society ; 
While  solitude  and  mutton-cutlets  serve  infelix  uxor,  he 
May  have  his  club  (like  Hercules)  and  revel  there  in  luxury. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

Yes,  Clubs  knock  taverns  on  the  head  !  e'en  Hatchett's  can't  de- 
molish them  ; 

Joy  grieves  to  see  their  magnitude,  and  Long  longs  to  abolish 
them. 

The  Inns  are  out!  hotels  for  single  men  scarce  keep  alive  on  it, 

While  none  but  houses  that  are  in  the  Family  way  thrive  on  it ! 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

There's  first  the  Athenaeum  Club,  so  wise,  there's  not  a  man  of  it 
That  has  not  sense  enough  for  six,  (in  fact  that  is  the  plan  of  it :) 
The  very  waiters  answer  you  with  eloquence  Socratical, 
And  always  place  the  knives  and  forks  in  order  mathematical. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

Then  opposite  the  mental  Club  you'll  find  the  regimental  one, 
A  meeting  made  of  men  of  war,  and  yet  a  very  gentle  one ; 
If  uniform  good  living  please  your  palate,  here's  excess  of  it, 
Especially  at  private  dinners,  when  they  make  a  mess  of  it  I 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

E'en  Isis  has  a  house  in  Town  !  and  Cam  abandons  her  city  ! 
The  Master  now  hangs  out  at  the  United  University; 
In  Common  Room  she  gave  a  route  !  (a  novel  freak  to  hit  upon) 
Where  Masters  gave  the  Mistresses  of  Arts  no  chairs  to  sit  upon ! 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

The  Union  Club  is  quite  superb — it's  best  apartment  daily  is 
The  lounge  of  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  beaux  cum  multis  aliis : 
At  half-past  six,  the  joint  concern,  for  eighteen  pence,  is  given  you — 
Half-pints  of  port  are  sent  in  ketchup  bottles  to  enliven  you  ! 

Bow  wow,  wo\v;  &c. 
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The  Travellers  are  in  Pall-Mall,  and  smoke  cigars  so  cozeyly— 
And  dream  they  climb  the  highest  Alps,  or  rove  the  plains  of 

Moselai ; 
The  world  for  them  has  nothing  new,  they  have  explor'd  all  parts 

of  it, 
And  now  they  are  club-footed  1  and  they  sit  and  look  at  charts 

of  it. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

The  Orientals  homeward-bound,  now  seek  their  clubs  much  sal- 
lower, 

And  while  they  eat  green  fat,  they  find  their  own  fat  growing 
yellower : 

Their  soup  is  made  more  savoury,  till  bile  to  shadows  dwindles  'em, 

And  Messrs.  Savoury  and  Moore  with  seidlitz  draughts  re-kindles 
'em. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

Then  there  are  Clubs  where  persons  Parliamentary  preponderate, 
A  nd  Clubs  for  men  upon  the  turf — (I  wonder  they  ar'nt  under  it) — 
Clubs  where  the  winning  ways  of  sharper  folks  pervert  the  use  of 

clubs, 
Where  knaves  will  make  subscribers  cry  "Egad  this  is  the  deuce 

of  clubs." 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

For  Country  Squires,  the  only  Club  in  London  now  is  Boodle's,  Sirs, 
The  Crockford  Club  for  playful  men,  the  Alfred  Club  for  noodles, 

Sirs; 

These  are  the  stages  which  all  men  propose  to  play  their  parts  upon, 
For  Clubs  are  what  the  Londoners  have  clearly  set  their  hearts  upon. 

Bow,  wow,  .wow,  &c. 
John  Bull. 

EPIGRAM. 

OF  Cam  or  of  Isis  your  doctors  may  boast, 

On  whose  banks  may  be  found  so  much  live  and  dead  lumber! 
But  the  wild  shores  of  Avon  attract  me  the  most, 

Where  the  bones  of  our  Shakspeare  so  peacefully  slumber. 
Though  no  university  honoured  his  name, 

Universal  opinion  has  honoured  his;;ar/s; 
Though  he  never  was  blessed  with  a  patent  for  fame, 

Yet  Nature  admitted  him  Master  of  Hearts.        Examiner. 
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THE  KING'S  EVIL. 

"  Nil  tetigit  quod  non          " 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

SIR — A  paragraph  in  your  paper  appears  to 
be  rather  defective  in  its  account  of  the  King's 
Evil,  and  its  cure. 

On  the  Evil  (or  King's  Evil,  as  it  is  called),  we 
have  in  Aubrey  a  little  information,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  touching.  Of  this  wonderful 
power  of  healing,  which  was  claimed  by  all  our 
Sovereigns,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Queen 
Anne,  the  following  account  is  given  by  Daines 
Barrington,  of  what  he  heard  from  an  old  man,  a 
witness  in  a  cause  which  was  tried  before  him : — 

"  He  had,  by  his  evidence,  fixed  the  time  of  a 
fact,  by  Queen  Anne's  having,  been  at  Oxford,  and 
touched  him  whilst  a  child  for  the  evil.  When  he 
had  finished  his  evidence,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
asking  him  whether  he  was  really  cured  ?  Upon 
which  he  observed,  with  a  significant  smile,  that 
he  believed  himself  never  to  have  had  the  com- 
plaint that  deserved  to  be  considered  the  Evil ; 
but  that  his  parents  were  poor,  and  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bit  of  gold. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  adds,  "  that  this  piece  of 
gold,  which  was  given  to  those  who  were  touched, 
accounts  for  the  great  resort  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  supposed  afterwards  miraculous  cure." 

There  is  great  virtue,  no  doubt,  in  this  sort  of 
touching  !  Kings,  and  the  longcB  Regum  manus" 
Ministers  have  performed  \vonders  by  it.  The 
miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  are  not  to  be  men- 
tioned the  same  day. 
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Laneham  is  certainly  right,  that  Kings  arid 
Queens  "  doo  cure  it  without  other  medsin  save 
handling  and  prayer,"  but  he  should  have  dis- 
tinguished a  little— the  handling  is  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  performed  by  the  patient.  Tn  fact,  this 
quackery  is  the  inverse  of  quackery  in  general, 
for  it  is  no  pay,  no  cure ! 

Now  it  is  understood,  t  could  wish  to  see  this 
royal  cure  revived.  There  is  fine  scope  for  the 
application  of  such  a  medicine  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  where  a  little  touching  or  handling  of 
this  sort  would  prove,  if  the  "  bit  of  gold"  admi- 
nistered had  attained  its  full  size,  a  Sovereign 
remedy  for  the  Peoples  Evil.  MIDAS. 

Nota  Bene. — The  Evil,  in  its  most  corrupt  state, 
as  it  appears  in  the  higher  ranks,  is  so  far  from 
being  cured  by  touching,  that  it  rages  with  more 
violence  the  more  it  is  used  to  handling  ! 

Chronicle. 
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f<  'Tis  strange,  that  thou  should'st  leave  the  downy  bed, 

The  Turkey  carpet,  and  the  soft  settee; 
Should'st  leave  the  board  with  choicest  dainties  spread, 

To  fix  thy  odious  residence  with  me. 
Tis  strange  !  that  thou,  attach'd  to  plenteous  ease, 

Should'st  leave  those  dwellings  for  a  roof  like  mine, 
Where  plainest  meals  keen  appetites  appease, 

And  where  thou  wilt  not  find  one  drop  of  wine. 
Tis  passing  strange !  yet,  should'st  thou  persevere, 

And  fill  these  bones  with  agonizing  pangs, 
Firm  as  a  rock  thy  tortures  I  will  bear, 

And  teach  the  affluent  how  to  bear  thy  fangs. 
Yes !  should'st  thou  visit  me,  capricious  gout ! 

Hard  fare  shall  be  thy  lot— by  Jove  !  Til  starve  theeout. 

British  Press. 
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Robert  Cruikshauk. 


AN  ENGLISH  SIR-LOIN  AND  A  FRENCH 
SPARE-RIB. 

"  Do  you  eat  turtle  soup  ?"  said  Sir  William  Curtis  to  the  Anatomit 
Vivante.  —  "  Ah,  no,  Monsieur,"  sighed  out  the  Living  Skeleton  :  '*  I 
eat  the  soup  Maigre." 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  ANATOMIE  VIVANTE,  ON  HIS  tATB 
DEPARTURE. 

"  Nil  nisi  bonum."  Latin  Proverb. 

"  Goodman  Death  !   Goodman  Bones  !"  Henry  IV.  Part  If. 

THOUGH  thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  dead, 

We  ne'er  thought  thou  so  soon  would'st  be  gone; 

But  last  Tuesday  did  witness  thee  fled, 
Yea,  back  to  thy  France,  tout  de  bon  ! 

Though  no  gambler,  thy  cash  thou  hast  made 
By  thy  bones  —  hut  'twas  gain'd  without  pangs  : 

And  freely  our  half-crowns  we  paid, 
Secure  that  they  went  en  bonnes  mains  / 
Y 
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Thou  had'st  no  bony  wife — no  lean  chum, 
With  her  dry  withered  phiz  to  insult  us ; 

No  spare-rib,  like  thee,  poor  bone  homrae ! 
Ad  cider*  a  tollere  vultus! 

But  thy  father  and  mother  were  here : — 

O'er  thee  did  they  utter  their  moans, 
To  think  that,  ere  stretch'd  on  thy  bier, 

Folks  came  daily  to  visit  thy  bones  ? 

Not  they !— for  no  bones  do  they  make 

To  bone  all  the  cash  that  they  can, 
To  absorb  all  the  half-crowns  they  take, 

For  feeling  thy  half-crown,  thin  man  ! 

A  picked  man  thou  wert— I  would  bid 

Theejare-zcell— but  thy  fare  is  so  meagre ! 

A  halfpenny -roll  soon  is  slid 
Down  a  throat  which  with  fasting  is  eager ! 

But  a  roll  is  to  thee  a  high  treat; 

Thy  role — but  thou'rt  ne'er  at  a  push, 
For  thy  cider,  like  all  thou  dost  eat, 

Turns  in  thy  mouth  into  a  bone  bouche. 

So  you're  gone !     Well,  I'm  sorry  that  things 
Should  so  soon  send  you  off; — 'tis  a  bore, 

That,  as  Sinclair  or  somebody  sings, 
We  shall  never,  alas,  see  thee,  mort ! 

I'd  go  on— but  the  same  living  liar, 
Which  has  so  far  awaken'd  these  tones, 

Is  apt,  like  thee,  Seurat,  to  tire, 

And,  like  thee,  must  be  dubb'd  lazy  bones! 

When  we  told  Hughes  Ball  that  we  were  going  to  write  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Anatomic  Vivante,  he  smiled,  as  usual,  and  said,  "Ah! 
Anatomic  sera  un  lone  sujet."  We  are  afraid  our  readers  will  think 
he  has  been  too  much  so :  but,  as  Rogers  says,  he  was  a  dry  subject. 

*  The  Anatomy's  drink  is  cider. 

News  of  Literature. 
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GALLERY  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE.— No.  IV. 
PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  CHESTER. 

THIS  lady  is  represented  in  an  arbor,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the   statue  of  Thalia ;   on  the 
other,  that  of  Venus.    The  arbor  is  interwoven 
with  bay-leaf  and  myrtle,  intermixed  with  roses, 
that  have  not  more  of  the  freshness  of  nature  than 
those  which  are  usually   exhibited  in  Covent- 
garden.     She  is  apparently  in  the  character  of 
Beatrice,  having  some  of  the  vivacity,  but  not 
realizing  the  elegance,  of  that  witty  and  volatile 
creation  of  the  poet.     The  Benedict,  who  kneels 
to  her,  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  would 
shine  in  the  performance   of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.     He  seems  a  smart,  bustling,  pragma- 
tical, elderly  sort  of  a  gentleman,  with  a  round, 
heavy,  consequential  face,  very  fitting  to  preside 
at  a  theatrical-fund  dinner.     He  appears  to  be 
making  love  from  a  book  of  melodramatic  quota- 
tions.    He  has  a  large  ring  on  his  little  finger,  on 
which  we  perceive  the  miniature  of  Mrs.  Geo. 
Anne  Bellamy.    Out  of  one  of  his  pockets  appears 
a  large  roll  of  paper,  on  which  is  written  "  Pane- 
gyric on  Elliston,  to  be  delivered  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Drury-lane  Committee."     On  a  little 
rustic  table  beside  him,  a  manuscript  is  laid,  on 
which  we  can  distinguish  the  following  words : — 
"  Proposal  for  taking  down  the  statue  of  Shak- 
speare  in  Drury-lane  under  the  present  manage- 
ment, and  erecting  that  of  Bacchus  in  its  stead." 
He  is  presenting  the  lady  with  a  volume,  neatly 
bound  in  red  calf,  entitled — "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Y  2 
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Union  of  Dramatic  and  Senatorial  Elocution/7 
Tl  e  lady  is  carelessly  playing  with  a  green  purse, 
on  which  a  bleeding  heart  transfixed  with  many 
arrows,  is  worked,  while  her  eye  seems  to  fall  on 
a  whiskered  military  man  in  the  distance,  who  is 
giving  a  servant  a  billet-doux,  and  looking  impa- 
tiently at  his  watch.  We  observe  a  great  many 
cockney-like  lovers  in  the  garden  cutting  their 
names,  with  that  of  the  lady,  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
while  a  monkey  is  seen  amusing  itself,  placing  a 
wreath  of  flowers  on  a  statue  of  Cupid.  The 
finishing  of  this  picture  is  intended  for  broad  effect : 
the  colouring  is  rather  meretricious,  but,  in  point 
of  likeness,  "  The  mirror  is  held  up  to  Nature." 
The  artist  imitates  the  style  of  Tinteretto. 

LORD  HARBOROUGH  IN  HIS  BRISCHA. 
A  half- finished  sketch  from  a  free  pencil.  The 
head  only  visible ;  scarcely  a  feature  to  be  dis- 
cerned behind  the  ambush  of  enormous  mousta- 
chios  that  would  frighten  even  the  harem  of  the 
Grand  Signor.  By  his  side,  a  veiled  Love  lies 
asleep,  reposing  on  a  music-book,  which,  being 
open,  discovers  an  engraving  of  the  character  of 
Vespina,  inscribed  with  the  words — "  O  Love  is 
a  mischievous  Boy."  There  is  also  a  miniature 
of  his  Lordship  round  the  neck  of  the  sleeping 
beauty,  under  which  is  written  the  verse  from 
Smollet— 

"  On  Levcn's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love." 

The  dress  of  the  Love  is  not  well  arranged,  and 
the  carmine  on  the  cheeks  a  little  too  apparent. 
The  brischa  is  said  to  have  broken  down  once  on 
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passing  the  Custom-house,  but  has  lately  under- 
gone repairs  at  the  great  coach-stand,  near  West- 
minster-hall. It  is  cream-coloured,  picked  out 
with  red.  A  large  bear  tied  on  behind,  acts  the 
part  of  footman.  Bruin  has  a  sailor's  trowsers 
on,  and  appears  successful  in  mimicking  the  action 
of  his  master.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  is  in- 
troduced a  view  of  the  coast  blockade,  and  a 
yacht  boarded  by  the  crew  of  a  revenue  cutter. 
On  the  right  is  a  distant  view  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison:  a  boy  is  chalking  the  wall  with  some 
figures,  among  which  we  distinguish  a  naval  officer 
laying  his  hand  upon  a  pistol  significantly,  while 
one,  who  appears  to  be  a  Nobleman  by  the  star 
upon  his  breast,  gets,  for  protection,  behind  the 
back  of  an  attorney.  This  is  a  work  of  a  marine 
painter,  who,  in  fidelity  to  Nature,  but  not  in  ela- 
borateness of  execution,  equals  Vandervelde.  It 
is  painted  in  water-colours. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  COUTTS. 
An  imitation  of  the  style  of  Rubens:  the 
lady  has  that  contour  which  he  loved  to  give  his 
female  figures,  which  made  them  the  very  oppo- 
site to  those  of  Guido.  All  the  graces  are  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  en-bon-point.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  this  circumstance,  the  artist  has 
placed  her  in  a  situation  in  which  personal  weight 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence.  There 
is  a  large  pair  of  scales  in  the  foreground  :  she  is 
placed  in  one  with  several  bags  of  bonds,  deben- 
tures, sovereigns,  &c.  along  with  her.  In  the 
other,  is  the  Coronet  of  a  Marquess  and  an  empty 
purse.  The  lady  and  the  gold  seem  to  prepon- 
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derate  ;  and  with  an  expression  of  great  satisfac- 
tion, she  extends  her  arm  to  grasp  the  glittering 
emblem  of  Nobility,  but  it  is  not  yet  within  her 
reach.  In  the  mean  time  several  yellow,  lank, 
cadaverous-looking  votaries  of  Mammon  rush 
towards  her,  holding  up  securities  on  the  estates 
of  young  spendthrifts,  hoping  to  engage  the  gra- 
cious captivation  of  her  smile.  Another  crowd 
of  eager  fortune-hunters,  who  have  nothing  to 
offer  in  exchange  for  her  treasures  but  whiskers, 
impudence,  and  French  frivolity,  are  no  less  assi- 
duous to  fix  her  attention.  An  Irish  Earl  is  about 
to  present  her  with  a  genealogy  that  begins  its 
reckoning  a  few  hundred  years  before  Adam  ;  and 
a  Scotch  Peer  endeavours  to  propitiate  her  regard 
by  two  folio  volumes  on  Political  Economy  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Wealth.  Two  Bishops,  five 
West  India  planters,  and  half  a  score  of  general 
officers,  who  prefer  Venus  to  Mars,  give  variety 
and  splendour  to  her  levee.  At  one  door  the 
Commander-in-chief  is  seen  reconnoitring  with 
an  opera-glass,  and  the  aquiline  nose  of  the  Hero 
of  Waterloo  is  in  aerial  perspective  behind. 
Twelve  livery-servants  appear  in  the  middle 
ground,  carrying  as  many  baskets  of  billets-doux, 
which  the  Secretary  orders  to  be  deposited,  with 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  sent  by  some  of  the 
heads  of  Colleges,  and  innumerable  copies  of 
verses  from  the  lake  poets  and  others,  until  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  applying  them  to  some 
useful  purpose.  At  another  door  an  almoner  is 
seen  busily  occupied  in  giving  away  small  sums 
of  money,  clothes,  &c.,  to  mendicants,  while  four 
men  in  scarlet  attire,  with  enormous  trumpets, 
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blow  the  fame  of  every  act  of  charity  to  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
statue  of  Cupid,  endeavouring  to  mend  a  broken 
bow.  In  the  distance  there  is  a  view  through  the 
open  window,  of  a  theatre,  with  a  portrait  of  Joe 
Munden,  helping  a  fat  lady  into  a  coach,  while 
Elliston's  most  obsequious  bow  is  neglected,  and 
Jerry  Sneak  at  his  back  lifts  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  in  astonishment.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
hangs  a  picture  of  something,  half  a  living  man, 
and  half  a  skeleton,  laying  bags  of  money  at  the 
feet  of  a  large  female  idol.  On  the  opposite  side 
hangs  another  picture,  representing  a  sarcophagus 
raised  on  feet  of  massive  gold,  and  spread  with  a 
wedding-feast.  We  have  said  this  picture  is  in 
the  style  of  Rubens :  it  is  in  that  which  is  called 
his  golden  manner.  The  dress  of  the  lady  is  ex- 
ceedingly sumptuous,  and  gives  exercise  enough 
to  a  pencil  that  loves  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
colour.  EelVs  Life  in  London. 
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WHEN  they  who  lived  to  puff,  by  fortune  cross'd, 

Must  puff  to  live ;  when  they  whose  fame  was  spread 
From  pole  to  pole,  are  in  oblivion  lost, 

And  having  others  pinch'd,  are  pinch'd  for  bread  ;— 
When  by  more  sad  reverse  they're  environ'd 

Than  any  told  of  emperor  or  caliph, 
And  they,  who  once  toupees  and  queues  have  iron'd, 

Must  mind  their  P  s  and  Q  s  to  'scape  the  bailiff,— 
Well  may  they  cry — "  The  age  that  treats  us  thus, 

When  most  un-barber'd  is  most  barberous." 

Gaieties  4*  Gravities. 
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RECIPE  FOR  THE  BELLE  IDEALE* 

"  Here  every  flower's  united!1* — GAT. 

"  Now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in."— SHAKSPEARE. 

Am — Yankee  Doodle. 

DOUBLE,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Sisters!  to  your  duty! 
Fire,  burn !  and  cauldron,  bubble  t 

Let  us  make  a  Beauty ! 
All  that's  fair  come  running  there ! 

AH  ugliness  keep  out ! 
Your  potent  ware,  prepare  !  prepare  J 

And  stir  the  charm  about ! 

Double,  double,  &c. 

You  gatherers  of  Olympian  dew 

From  fens  you  ne'er  have  been  on — 

Distillers  of  Macassar,  too — 

And  matchless  Bloom  of  Ninon! 

Venders  of  rouge  invisible—- 
And Kalydor  of  Rowland — 

False  masks  you  sell— white  lies,  to  veil 
Necks  fit  for  black  Negroland  ! 

Double,  double,  £c . 

Or  when  at  fading  twenty-five 

You  find  us  fast  retreating, 
Oh !  fleeting  is  the  life  you  give 

To  charms,  at  best  but  fleeting: 
In  vain  for  these  you  rob  the  dead- — 

Each  buried  grace  retrieving— 
We  will  a  wreath  of  beauty  braid, 

With  flowers  cull'd  from  the  living ! 

Double,  double,  &c. 
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Round  about  the  cauldron  go, 

The  charmed  draught  enchanting; 
First,  here's  from  Chester's  cheek  a  glow, 

Blush'd  in  her  earliest  granting! 
A  majesty  from  Bunn— a  smile, 

From  black-eyed  Garcia  given, 
Like  those  that  light  the  Elysian  isle 

When  there  is  mirth  in  Heaven  ! 

Double,  double,  &c. 

A  garter  stolen  from  Vestris'  knee, 

A  ringlet  of  Lieven's, 
And  three  notes  of  a  melody 

Sung  by  Miss  Kitty  Stephens; 
A  sigh  caught  murmuring  from  the  lips 

Of  .peerless  Judy  Pasta, 
A  kiss,  snatch'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse, 

From  Chatterley  by Basta! 

Double,  double,  &c. 

A  breath  of  heart  from  Mary  Tree, 

From  blue-eyed  Love  a  dimple; 
A  grace  from  Foote's  pale  brow — fair — free— 

Caught  from  beneath  her  wimple, 
As,  speeding  forth  in  love's  fond  dream, 

She  sought  the  Berkeley's  dwelling, 
And,  uncommissioned,  suffer'd  him 

To  go  "  a  colonelling."  Double,  double,  &c. 

Higher  !  higher  mounts  the  fire  ! 

Something  still  is  wanting ; 
Throw  in  a  tear  from  Kelly  here — 

A  tear  of  Nature's  granting; 
(A  grief  like  those  the  blest  above, 

Shed  o'er  the  ills  by  man  done) 
A  lay  of  broken-hearted  love 

From  Letty  Lizzy  Laudon  ! 

Double,  double,  &c. 
Higher  !  higher  mounts  the  fire  ! 

Sisters  !  we  are  speeding ! 
Let  the  charm  iior  sink  nor  tire, 

Lost  for  lack  of  feeding ! 
Y5 
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A  cadence  caught  upon  the  death, 

From  gentle  Caradori; 
Of  Catalani's  siren  breath, 

A  memory  !  a  story  ! 

Double,  double,  &c. 

Here's  Wilson's  first,  sweet,  sunny  glance, 

Cull'd  on  her  home-return ; 
And  here  a  pas  from  a  new  dunce 

By  Mrs.  Oscar  Byrne; 
A  promise  here  of  future  soul, 

From  Glover's  little  Phillis, 
And  Fashion  now,  to  crown  the  whole, 

From  Mrs.  Agar  Ellis. 

Double,  double,  &c. 

Now,  peace  !  the  spell  is  working  well, 

And  yet  there  needs  an  aid, 
To  make  it  irresistible, 

The  beauty  you  have  made : 
If  that  be  wanted  still — nought  boots 

Your  art  and  charmed  cup  ! — 
A  cheque  at  sight  from  IVlrs.  Coutts  ! — 

Peace,  ho  ! — the  spell's  wound  up  ! — 
Cease,  O  cease,  to  toil  and  trouble, 

You  have  done  your  duty; 
Whose  shall  be  the  glittering  bubble  ? — 

Who  will  buy  a  beauty  ?  News  of  Literature. 
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A  FRENCHMAN  residing  in  London,  who  is 
his  own  cook,  told  a  friend  that  he  had  made  un 
repas  delicieux ;  that  he  had  just  eaten  two  pork 
chops  and  four  legs  of  mutton — Anglice,  two  pork 
chops  and  four  sheep's  trotters. — We  recollect  an 
Englishman  declaring  seriously,  that  he  had  often 
eaten  at  Paris  the  civet  cat  stewed,  and  that  it 
was  very  good,  and  had  quite  a  game  taste ;  it 
was,  we  presume,  a  Civet  de  lievre—stewed  hare. 

Literary  Gazette. 
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CHARACTER  OF  SHERIDAN, 
BY  MOORE. 

cc  His  political  character  stands  out  so  fully 
in  thege  pages,  that  it  is  needless,  by  any  com- 
ments, to  attempt  to  raise  it  into  stronger  relief. 
If  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
guard  them  against  the  encroachments  of  power, 
be,  even  in  safe  and  ordinary  times,  a  task  full  of 
usefulness  and  honour,  how  much  more  glorious 
to  have  stood  sentinel  over  the  same  sacred  trust, 
through  a  period  so  trying  as  that  with  which 
Sheridan  had  to  struggle — when  liberty  itself  had 
become  suspected  and  unpopular— when  authority 
had  succeeded  in  identifying  patriotism  with  trea- 
son, and  when  the  few  remaining  and  deserted 
friends   of  freedom  were  reduced  to  take  their 
stand  on  a  narrowing  isthmus  between  anarchy 
on  one  side,  and  the  angry  incursions  of  power 
OQ  the  other.     How  manfully  he  maintained  his 
ground  in  a  position  so  critical,  the  annals  of 
England  and  of  the  champions  of  her  constitution 
will  long  testify.    The  truly  national  spirit,  too, 
with  which,  when  that  struggle  was  past,  and  the 
dangers  to  liberty  from  without  seemed  greater 
than  any  from  within,  he  forgot  all  past  differences 
in  the  one  common  cause  of  Englishmen,  and, 
while  others  "  gave  but  the  left  hand  to  the  coun- 
try," proffered  her  both  of  his,  stamped  a  seal  of 
sincerity  on  his  public  conduct,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  England,  authenticated  it  as  genuine  pa- 
triotism. 

"  His  social  qualities  were,  unluckily  for  him- 
self, but  too  attractive.    In  addition  to  his  powers 
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of  conversation,  there  was  a  well-bred  good-na- 
ture in  his  manner,  as  well  as  a  deference  to  the 
remarks  and  opinions  of  others,  the  want  of  which 
very  often,  in  distinguished  wits,  offends  the  self- 
love  of  their  hearers,  and  makes  even  the  dues  of 
admiration  that  they  levy  a  sort  of  '  droit  dt 
Seigneur,'  paid  with  unwillingness  and  distaste. 

"  No  one  wras  so  ready  and  cheerful  in  pro- 
moting the  amusements  of  a  country-house  ;  and 
on  a  rural  excursion  he  was  always  the  soul  of 
the  party.  His  talent  at  dressing  a  little  dish, 
was  often  put  in  requisition  on  such  occasions, 
and  an  Irish  stew  was  that  on  which  he  particu- 
larly plumed  himself.  Some  friends  of  his  recal 
with  delight  a  day  of  this  kind  which  they  passed 
with  him,  when  he  made  the  whole  party  act  over 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  on  Marsden  Moor, 
and  ordered  '  Captain*  Creevey  and  others  upon 
various  services,  against  the  cows  and  donkeys 
entrenched  in  the  ditches.  Being  of  so  playful  a 
disposition  himself,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
he  should  take  such  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
children.  I  have  been  told,  as  doubly  characte- 
ristic of  him,  that  he  has  often,  at  Mr.  Monck- 
ton's,  kept  a  chaise  and  four  waiting  half  the  day 
for  him  at  the  door,  while  he  romped  with  the 
children. 

"  When  young,  he  was  generally  accounted 
handsome,  but  in  later  years  his  eyes  were  the 
only  testimonials  of  beauty  that  remained  to  him. 
It  was  indeed  in  the  upper  part  of  his  face  that 
the  spirit  of  the  man  chiefly  reigned  \  the  domi- 
nion of  the  world  and  the  senses  being  rather 
strongly  marked  out  in  the  lower.  In  his  person 
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he  was  above  the  middle  size,  and  his  general 
make  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  robust  and 
well-proportioned.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his 
arms,  though  of  powerful  strength,  were  thin,  and 
appeared  by  no  means  muscular.  His  hands 
were  small  and  delicate  ;  and  the  following  cou- 
plet, written  on  a  cast  from  one  of  them,  very  live- 
lily  enumerates  both  its  physical  and  moral  qua- 
lities: 

"  Good  at  a  fight,  but  better  at  a  play, 

Godlike  in  giving,  but — the  Devil  to  pay  !" 

"  Among  his  habits,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  know  that  his  hours  of  composition,  as  long  as 
he  continued  to  be  an  author,  were  at  night,  and 
that  he  required  a  profusion  of  lights  around  him 
while  he  wrote.  Wine,  too,  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite helps  to  inspiration  :  '  if  the  thought  (he 
would  say)  is  slow  to  come,  a  glass  of  good  wine 
encourages  it,  and  when  it  does  come,  a  glass 
of  good  wine  rewards  it/ 

"  Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  his  literary, 
.political,  and  social  qualities,  it  remains  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  that  most  important 
point  of  all,  his  moral  character. 

"  There  are  few  persons,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
whose  kind  and  affectionate  conduct,  in  some  of 
the  most  interesting  relations  of  domestic  life,  so 
many  strong  and  honourable  testimonies  remain. 
To  claim  an  exemption  for  frailties  and  irregulari- 
ties on  the  score  of  genius,  while  there  are  such 
names  as  Milton  and  Newton  on  record,  were  to 
be  blind  to  the  example  which  these  and  other 
great  men  have  left,  of  the  grandest  intellectual 
powers  combined  with  the  most  virtuous  lives. 
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But,  for  the  bias  given  early  to  the  mind  by  edu- 
cation and  circumstances,  even  the  least  charitable 
may  be  inclined  to  make  large  allowances.  We 
have  seen  how  idly  the  young  days  of  Sheridan 
were  wasted — how  soon  he  was  left  (in  the  words 
of  the  prophet)  '  to  dwell  carelessly,'  and  with 
what  an  undisciplined  temperament  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  world,  to  meet  at  every  step  that  never- 
failing  spring  of  temptation,  which  like  the  fatal 
fountain  in  the  garden  of  Armida,  sparkles  up  for 
ever  in  the  path-way  of  such  a  man  : 

"  Un  fonte  sorge  in  lei,  che  vaghe  e  raonde 
Ha  1'acque  si,  che  i  riguardanti  asseta. 
Ma  dentro  ai  freddi  suoi  cristalli  asconde 
Di  tosco  estrara  malvagita  secreta." 

"  But  the  stage— his  glory  and  his  ruin — opened 
upon  him ;  and  the  property  of  which  it  made 
him  master,  was  exactly  of  that  treacherous  kind, 
which  not  only  deceives  a  man  himself,  but  ena- 
bles him  to  deceive  others,  and  thus  combined  all 
that  a  person  of  his  carelessness  and  ambition 
had  most  to  dread.  An  uncertain  income,  which, 
by  eluding  calculation,  gives  an  excuse  for  impro- 
vidence, and,  still  more  fatal,  a  facility  of  raising 
money,  by  which  the  lesson  that  the  pressure  of 
distress  brings  with  it,  is  evaded  till  it  comes 
too  late  to  be  of  use — such  was  the  dangerous 
power  put  into  his  hands,  in  his  six-and-twentieth 
year,  and  amidst  the  intoxication  of  as  deep  and 
quick  draughts  of  fame  as  ever  young  author 
quaffed .  Scarcely  had  the  zest  of  this  excitement 
begun  to  wear  off,  when  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  another  sphere,  where  successes  still 
more  flattering  to  his  vanity  awaited  him.  With- 
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out  any  increase  of  means,  he  became  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  the  first  Nobles  and  Princes, 
and  paid  the  usual  tax  of  such  unequal  friendships, 
by,  in  the  end,  losing  them  and  ruining  himself. 
The  vicissitudes  of  a  political  life,  and  those  de- 
ceitful vistas  into  office  that  were  for  ever  opening 
on  his  party,  made  his  hopes  as  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  as  his  means,  and  encouraged  the  same 
delusive  calculations  on  both.  He  seemed,  at 
every  new  turn  of  affairs,  to  be  on  the  point  of 
redeeming  himself;  and  the  confidence  of  others 
in  his  resources  was  no  less  fatal  to  him  than  his 
own,  as  it  but  increased  the  facilities  of  ruin  that 
surrounded  him. 

"  Such  a  career  as  this — so  shaped  towards 
wrong,  so  inevitably  devious — it  is  impossible  to 
regard  otherwise  than  with  the  most  charitable 
allowances.  It  was  one  long  paroxism  of  excite- 
ment— no  pause  for  thought — no  inducements  to 
prudence — the  attractions  all  drawing  the  wrong 
way,  and  a  voice,  like  that  which  Bossuet  de- 
scribes, crying  inexorably  from  behind  him,  '  On, 
On !'  Instead  of  wondering  at  the  wreck  that  fol- 
lowed all  this,  our  only  surprise  should  be,  that 
so  niuch  remained  uninjured  through  the  trial, — 
that  his  natural  good  feelings  should  have  strug- 
gled to  the  last  with  his  habits,  and  his  sense  of 
all  that  was  right  in  conduct  so  long  survived  his 
ability  to  practise  it. 

"  Numerous,  however,  as  were  the  causes  that 
concurred  to  disorganize  his  moral  character,  in 
his  pecuniary  embarrassment  lay  the  source  of 
those  blemishes  that  discredited  him  most  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  He  might  have  indulged  his 
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vanity  and  his  passions,  like  others,  with  but  little 
loss  of  reputation,  if  the  consequence  of  these 
indulgences  had  not  been  obtruded  upon  observa- 
tion in  the  forbidden  form  of  debts  and  distresses. 
In  the  course,  however,  of  the  inquiries  which  my 
task  of  biographer  imposed  upon  me,  I  have 
found  all  who  were  ever  engaged  in  pecuniary 
dealings  writh  him,  not  excepting  those  who  suf- 
fered most  severely  by  his  irregularities  (among 
which  class  I  may  cite  the  respected  name  of  Mr. 
Hammersley),  unanimous  in  expressing  their  con- 
viction, that  he  always  meant  fairly  and  honoura- 
bly ;  and  that  to  the  inevitable  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances alone,  any  failure  that  occurred  in  his 
engagements  was  to  be  imputed. 

"  Let  it  never,  too,  be  forgotten,  in  estimating 
this  part  of  his  character,  that  had  he  been  less 
consistent  and  disinterested  in  his  public  conduct, 
he  might  have  commanded  the  means  of  being 
independent  and  respectable  in  private.  He  might 
have  died  a  rich  apostate,  instead  of  closing  a  life 
of  patriotism  in  beggary.  He  might  (to  use  a  fine 
expression  of  his  own)  have  "  hid  his  head  in  a 
coronet,"  instead  of  earning  for  it  but  the  barren 
wreath  of  public  gratitude.  While,  therefore,  we 
admire  the  great  sacrifice  that  he  made,  let  us  be 
tolerant  to  the  errors  and  imprudences  which  it 
entailed  upon  him ;  and,  recollecting  how  vain 
it  is  to  look  for  any  thing  unalloyed  in  this  world, 
rest  satisfied  with  the  Martyr,  without  requiring 
also  the  Saint. 

"  He  died  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age. 

"  On  the  following  Saturday  the  funeral  took 
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place,  his  remains  having  been  previously  removed 
from  Saville-row  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Peter  Moore,  in  Great  George-street  Westminster. 
From  thence,  atone  o'clock,  the  procession  moved 
on  foot  to  the  Abbey,  where,  in  the  only  spot  in 
Poet's  Corner  that  remained  unoccupied,  the  body 
was  interred ;  and  the  following  simple  inscription 
marks  its  resting-place  : — 

RICHARD  BR1NSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

BORN  1751. 

DIED  7TH  JULY,  1816. 

THIS  MARBLE  IS  THE  TRIBUTE  OF  AN  ATTACHED 

FRIEND, 
PETER  MOORE. 

"  Seldom  has  there  been  such  an  array  of  rank 
as  graced  this  funeral.*  The  pall-bearers  were 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl 
of  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Holland,  and  Lord  Spencer.  Among  the  mourners 
were  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Marquisses  of  Anglesea  and  Tavistock ; 
the  Earls  of  Thanet,  Jersey,  Harrington,  Besbo- 
rough,  Mexborough,  Rosslyn,  and  Yarmouth; 
Lords  George  Cavendish  and  Robert  Spencer ; 
Viscounts  Sidmouth,  Granville,  and  Duncannon ; 
Lords  Rivers,  Erskine,  and  Lynedoch ;  the  Lord 
Mayor;  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  and  W.  W. 
Pole,  &c." 

*  "  In  the  train  of  all  this  phalanx  of  Dukes,  Marquisses,  Earls, 
Viscounts,  Barons,  Honourables,  and  Right  Honourables,  Princes  of 
the  Blood  Royal,  and  First  Officers  of  the  State,  it  was  not  a  little 
interesting  to  see,  walking  humbly,  side-by-side,  the  only  two  men 
whose  friendship  had  not  waited  for  the  call  of  vanity  to  display 
itself — Dr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Rogers." 
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Where  were  they  all,  these  Royal  and  Noble 
persons,  who  now  crowded  to  '  partake  the  gale' 
of  Sheridan's  glory, — where  were  they  all  while 
any  life  remained  in  him  ?  Where  were  they  all, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  when  their  interposition 
might  have  saved  his  heart  from  breaking,  or 
when  the  zeal,  now  wasted  on  his  grave,  might 
have  soothed  and  comforted  the  death-bed? 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  patience.  If  the  man  was  unworthy  of  the 
commonest  offices  of  humanity  while  he  lived, 
why  all  this  parade  of  regret  and  homage  over  his 
tomb  ?  Examiner. 


THE  DEVIL'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOULS  OF  WICKED 
KINGS. 

(From  the  Sanscrit} . 

HAIL  !  mighty  potentates,  whose  earthly  pride 
Spurned  all  controul,  and  every  law  defied ; 
Whose  transitory  rule  no  end  has  sought 
But  low  indulgence  of  each  grovelling  thought; 
And  whose  ambition,  violence,  and  lust, 
Insatiate  avarice  and  will  unjust, 
Have  cursed  the  subject  race  that  regal  care 
In  peace  should  cherish,  and  in  war  should  spare ! 
Reap  now  the  fruit  of  your  tyrannic  deeds ; 
A  heavy  penalty  to  crime  succeeds. 
Where  are  the  realms  that  groaned  beneath  your  power? 
The  nymphs  that  heightened  each  luxurious  hour  ? 
Where  all  that  tempted  ye  to  evil;  flown? 
Wretches!  here — naked,  helpless,  and  alone- 
Call  for  your  guards,  your  instruments  of  wrong! 
Brave  to  the  poor,  and  in  oppression  strong  ! 
Where  are  they  now? — ho!  ministers  attend; 
Scourge  me  these  kings;  and  see  who  dare  defend. 

Telescope. 
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COMBINATION. 

THE  belly  at  first, 

With  hunger  and  thirst, 
Growled  and  grumbled  in  much  tribulation 

But  the  members  at  last, 

Growing  tired  of  the  fast, 
Show'd  symptoms  of  conciliation ; 

And  needing  no  other  persuasion 

To  bring  them  to  capitulation, 

They  came  down  on  their  knees, 
To  "the  great  God  of  grease," 

And  so  ended  their  wise  combination  ! 

Let  our  sage  artizans, 

With  their  levelling  plans, 
Of  this  tale  make  the  plain  application, 

And  they  must  be  blind, 

If  they  cannot  there  find, 
Their  folly  in  clear  demonstration. 

They'll  not  have  the  poor  consolation 
Of  hurting  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
For  they,  one  and  all, 
By  famine  must  fall, 
Ere  we  suffer  the  smallest  privation. 

If  Birkbeck,  or  Hume, 

Or  the  great  Mr.  Brougham, 
Or  any  of  that  constellation, 

Would  but  condescend, 

As  the  artizans'  friend, 
To  give  them  this  kind  information — 

'Twould  be  surely  a  better  donation 
Than  their  schemes  of  refined  education, 

For  to  teach  men  to  think, 

Without  meat  or  drink, 
Is  rather  a  queer  speculation. 
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But  if  star-gazing  fools, 

In  these  new-fangled  schools, 
And  the  patrons  of  such  reformation, 

Should  still  in  mere  spite, — 

'Gainst  the  file  choose  to  bite, — 
Success  to  their  new  occupation  ! 

They  are  wise  in  their  own  generation, — 
They  are  sages  of  six  months'  creation, — 

And  if  they  can  hear 

To  live  upon  air, 
Let  them  do  so  in  grand  Combination. 

Brighton  Gazette. 


ON  READING  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CORONATION 
OF  CHARLES  X. 

O  THESE  are  pretty  delusions  all ! 

Baubles  and  toys  for  children's  play; 
But  the  trumpery  fabric  soon  will  fall, 

And  the  fresh  winds  sweep  these  follies  away. 

Do  ye  think  that  man,  when  he  stands  erect, 

In  wisdom  firm,  and  in  virtue  free, 
Will  a  day  endure  or  an  hour  respect, 

This  fond  and  foolish  mummery? 

A  time  will  come,  when  the  locks  of  grey, 

And  the  simple  garb  of  an  aged  man, 
JMore  power  shall  wield,  more  love  shall  sway, 

Than  this  proud  and  pompous  pageant  can. 

When  he  who  speaks  in  a  people's  name, 

Tho'  his  dress  as  plain  as  a  shepherd's  be, 
Shall  chase  afar — shall  whelm  in  shame, 

Such  fcliver'd  sickening  vanity.  Chronicle* 
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ARE  LAWYERS  AND  PHYSICIANS  NUISANCES? 

THE  City  Council  of  Pensacola  have  ordained 
that  Lawyers,  Physicians,  and  persons  holding 
Civil  appointments  under  the  General  and  Ter- 
ritorial Governments,  except  Notaries  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  dollars. 
So  far  as  relates  to  the  Officers  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  the  tax 
cannot  legally  be  collected ;  and  unless  the 
Lawyers  and  Physicians  have  become  nuisances, 
we  doubt  very  much  the  authority  of  the  Council 
to  levy  a  discriminating  tax  upon  them. 

New-York  Paper. 


HUMOROUS    EPITAPHS. 

ON   THE  PARSON  OF  THE    PARISH. 

COME  let  us  rejoice,  merry  boys,  at  his  fall, 
For  sure,  if  he'd  lived,  he  had  huried  us  all. 

ON  A  COLLAR-MAKER'S  WIFE. 

Here  l^s  Anne  Carter, 

Wife  of  John  Carter, 

Who  slipt  her  neck  out  of  the  collar, 

Mensis  Mali  6,  Anno  1728. 

ON  STEPHEN,    THE  FIDDLER. 

Old  Time  and  Stephen  now  are  even, — 
Stephen  beat  time,  and  Time  has  beat  Stephen. 

ON  A  LAWYER. 

God  works  wonders  now  and  then — 
Here  lies  a  lawyer,  an  honest  man. 

ON  PETER  RANDOLPH. 

Here  lies  Randolph  Peter. 

Of  Oriel,  the  eater.  Literary  Chronicle. 
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ROYAL  ALLOWANCES. 

(ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1825,  p.  138.) 

The  Duke  of  York .£26,000 

The  Prince  of  Coburg 50,000 

The  Duke  of  Clarence    26,000 

The  Duke  of  Sussex    18,000 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland 18,000 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge 24,000 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester 14,000 

Her  R.  H.  the  Princess  Augusta    13,000 

Her  R.  H.  the  Princess  Mary 13,000 

Her  R.  H.  the  Princess  Sophia 13,000 

Her  R,  H.  the  Princess  Elizabeth 13,000 

Her  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent 6,000 

Her  R.  H.  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester-  •  7,000 

The  above  are  Annual  Pensions  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  of  course  are  exclusive 
of  any  public  appointments,  commissions,  or  pa- 
laces, &C.  •  •  Bell's  Life  in  London. 


LOCHLEVEN  CASTLE. 

Vn  arbre,  le  dernier  adieu  de  la  vegetation,  est  devant  sa  porle ;  et  c'tst 
a  C  ombre  de  son  pale  feuillage  que  les  voyageurs  ont  coutume  d'attendre. 

CORINNE. 

A  LIGHT  breeze  curls  the  Leven's  silver  tide, 
Spread  like  a  sheet  around  yon  rocky  isle, 
Whereon,  in  ruin'd  hoariness,  a  pile 
Uprears  its  massy  walls  in  castled  pride; 
The  sunbeams,  shooting  o'er  a  morning  cloud, 
Fall  on  it,  and  display  the  shrivell'd  trees, 
Blasted  and  tall,  their  thin  leaves  in  the  breeze 
Fluttering,  like  plumes  above  a  funeral  shroud  : 
The  blue-wing'd  sea-gull,  with  a  wailing  shriek, 
Sails  round  it ;  and,  on  high,  the  sable  rook 
Perches  in  peace: — no  more  'tis  doom'd  to  brook 
Man's  domination;  but  with  aspect  meek, 
Crumbles  to  ruin,  year,  and  month,  and  week, 
Voiceless,  and  with  a  melancholy  look ! 

Brighton  Gazette. 
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IGNORANCE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Homing  imperito  nunquant  quidquam  injustius, 

Quiy  nisi  quod  ipsefacitt  nil  rectum  putat.— -TERENCE. 

"  There  is  much — I  speak  it  not  disparagingly — much  of  ignorance 
on  the  question  generally  [cheers.]" — MR.  CANNING,  4pril22. 

Quid  enim  RATIONS  timemus? — JUVENAL. 

TWAS  Chesterfield's  notion,  and  some  think  him  right, 
That "  of  all  the  good  folks  who  can  read  and  can  write, 
There's  none  like  our  Parsons,  and  seek  the  world  round, 
With  knowledge  so  narrow,  such  ign'rance  profound." — 
Yet  L — thbr — dge,  indignant  at  such  imputations, 
Starts  up  in  a  fuss,  and  defends  his  relations. 
Not  enough,  it  appears,  to  allow  them  their  merit, 
But  it  seems  they  must  all  human  knowledge  inherit — 
Not  enough  to  admit  that  like  angels  they  preach, 
And  practise  (no  douht)  all  the  doctrines  they  teach.— 
Full  of  charity,  they,  with  no  mote  in  their  eye, 
Loving  neighbours,  and  doing  as  they'd  be  done  by — 
Bat  out  of  the  pale,  within  which  all  is  humble, 
They  rashly  must  travel,  and  flounder  and  stumble, 
Seeming  much,  when  they  talk  of  the  good  of  the  nation, 
To  be  cribb'd,  and  but  "  wise  in  their  own  generation." 
Then  Canning  was  right  with  his  qualified  phrase, 
Which  properly  construed,  undoubtedly  says: — 
"  When  they  stick  to  their  Glebe,  they  are  vastly  keen-sighted, 
But  the  country  at  large  when  they  view — they're  benighted!" 

Chronicle. 

SONG  OF  LONG  WELLESLEY'S  CREDITORS. 

THE  trustees  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley  have  just 
paid  105.  in  the  pound  to  his  creditors,  and  hope 
shortly  to  pay  the  remainder.  We  understand 
that  two  lines  from  the  Rejected  Addresses  are 
very  popular,  and  often  sung  by  the  honourable 
gentleman's  creditors. 

"  God  bless  all  those  who've  ought  to  give, 

Long  may  Tilney  Long  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live." 

Sunday  Times. 
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A  PERSUASIVE  TEXT. 

WHEN  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  whose  family 
name  was  Butler,  went  over  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  vessel  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  his  Grace  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  curate  of  the  place, 
named  Joseph.    The  pleasantness  of  his  landlord, 
induced   the   Duke  to   enquire  into  his  circum- 
stances, and  finding  that  they  were  but  scanty,  he 
promised  to  provide  for  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  settled  in   the  Viceroyship.     Joseph  waited 
many  months  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  his  patron, 
but  being  disappointed,  he  resolved  to  go  over  to 
Dublin  to  remind  him  of  his  promise.     Despairing 
of  gaining  access  to  the  Duke,  he  waited  upon 
Dean  Swift,  and  asked  his  permission  to  preach 
at  the  Cathedral  the  next  Sunday.     The  Dean, 
delighted  with  his  conversation,  gave  his  consent. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  with  his  Court  were  all  at 
church,  and  sat  opposite  to  the  pulpit.     None  of 
them  had  any  recollection  of  Joseph,  till,  after 
naming  his  text,   which  was  in  Genesis  xl.  23, 
"  Yet  did  not  the  chief  Butler  remember  Joseph, 
but  forgot  him."  He  made  so  pointed  an  allusion 
to  the  Duke,  and  his  entertainment  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  that  his  features  were  recognized,  and  when 
the  sermon  was  done,  he  was  invited  to  the  Castle, 
and  a  good  living  provided  for  him.   British  Press. 

EPIGRAM. 

AUGUSTUS,  at  Rome,  was  for  building  renown'd, 
And  of  marble  he  left  what  of  brick  he  had  found  : 
But  is  not  our  Nash  too  a  very  great  master — 
He  finds  us  all  brick,  and  he  leaves  us  all  plaster  ? 

Examiner. 
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Robert  Cruikshank. 

HORSES,  ASSES,  AND  DICK  MARTIN. 

"  H&as  !  les  oreilles  des  grands 

Sent  souvent  de  grandes  oreilles" — VOLTAIRE. 
t(  E gli  Asini  cantar  versi  d'amore." — IL  RlCClARDETTO. 

I  SING  of  a  man  of  renown — 

Bold  Britons,  give  ear  to  my  lay  1 
Famed  alike  both  in  country  and  town, — 

Mr.  Martin,  the  pride  of  Galway ! 

Hackney-coachmen  turn  pale  at  his  name, 
And  cadgers,  their  dread  scarce  concealing, 

Sing  small  when  they  chant  forth  his  fame, 
Who  for  asses  has  such  fellow-feeling  ! 

Stage  by  stage  has  he  gain'd  such  a  height, 
And  acquired  such  applause  from  the  nation, 

That  the  stages  are  check'd  in  their  flight, 
And  the  drivers  drove  to  desperation  ! 

No  vulgar  compassion  boasts  he, 

At  the  tale  of  a  biped's  oppression ; 
For  the  tail  that  excites  him,  d'ye  see, 

Is  in  four-legged  creatures'  possession. 
Z 
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Is  a  culprit  consign'd  to  the  lash, 

Or  a  gemrnan  tripp'd  up  as  he  travels? 
Mr.  Martin  cares  nought  for  such  trash, 

'But  in  soft  tender  accents  unravels 

The  wrongs  of  some  donkey  forlorn, 

Whose  virtues  his  hard  master  slighting, 

Remonstrates*  with  him  night  and  morn, 
With  belabouring  his  labour  requiting. 

And  though  sometimes  a  hoarse,  croaking  voice, 

Compounded  of  gin  and  bad  weather, 
Shouts  up  for  a  freedom  of  choice 

'Gainst  the  brutes  and  their  champion  together, — 

*Tis  in  vain — for  our  hero  austere, 
His  breast  fill'd  with  beastly  compassion, 

First  rises — and  then  drops  a  tear — 

Whilst  his  clients  bray  after  their  fashion. 

He  affects  not  to  bridle  his  ire, 

Raised  by  the  hard  hits  and  harsh  goadings; 

But  expatiates  with  pathos  and  fire 

On  cudgellings — whippings — o'erloadings ! 

He  presses  conviction — but  then, 

Beginning  to  rein  in  his  fury, — 
Not  to  saddle  too  sorely  the  men, 

He  pays  half  the  awards  of  the  jury. 

Now,  having  these  qualities  shown, 

Say,  is  it  not  shocking  and  sad, 
That  the  press  should,  with  license  o'ergrown, 

Denounce  poor  Dick  Martin  as  mad? 

*  A  worthy  northern  farmer  was  once  waited  on  by  a  tax-ga- 
therer, who  claimed  taxes  which  had  been  already  paid.  The  receipt 
had  been  mislaid,  and  the  farmer  could  not  on  the  instant  produce  it. 
The  man  of  taxes  became  very  abusive ;  and  the  farmer,  in  his  ow» 
phrase,  remonstrated  with  him.  **  Well,  and  to  what  effect  did  you 
remonstrate  ? '  asked  a  friend,  who  heard  the  story  from  the  farmer's 
mouth.  '*  I  don't  knaw,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  knaw,  the  poker 
was  benf,  and  I  had  to  get  a  hammer  to  straighten  it  again."  Of  coarse, 
remonstrates  is  used  in  the  text,  in  the  sense  of  the  farmer. 
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Because  he  has  saved  other  asses 

Frotn  kicking,  should  he  get  a  kick  ? 
Or  shall  Blackwood*,  whose  fury  surpasses 

The  rest — shall  he  murder  poor  Dick  ? 

No,  Dick  !  houynhmns  shall  rise  to  defend  thee, 
When  men,  and  not  horses,  shall  kick  ye; 

And  asses,  of  course,  will  be  friendly, 
Because  thou,  like  them,  art  a  Dicky  ! 

News  of  Literature. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  PEEL. 

(From  the  Marauder) . 

I  DON'T  say  he's  corrupt,  but,  ray  Lord,  you  must  feel 
That,  at  most,  you  have  only  a  third  rate  in  Peel : 
His  means  are  before  us,  his  efforts  are  recent ; 
And  as  Pope  said  of  Seeker,  I  say  he  is  "  decent." 
In  his  foreground  ad  captum,  he  flings  noble  candour; 
Anent  principle,  too,  for  a  common  by-stander. 
But  a  nicer  observer,  through  microscope  peeping, 
Must  perceive  that  the  picture  is  not  in  good  keeping: 
Some  colours  ignoble,  the  bright  hues  pervade, 
Too  glaring  the  light,  and  top  sombre  the  shade  : 
High-toned,  but  not  dignified;  manly,  not  strong; 
Nor  distinct  when  he  sep'rates  the  right  from  the  wrong; 
Not  a  spark  of  that  fire  which  collision  excites —  . 
Not  a  gleam  of  that  glow  whose  reverb'rating  lights 
Are  the  vivid  precursors  of  thunders  to  come, 
Such  as  shake  and  appall  us  from  Plunkett  and  Brougham — 
In  argument  neat,  sub-dividing,  and  mincing. 
He  is  never  offensive,  and  seldom  convincing, 
And  with  ore  rotunda,  when  projects  imparting—- 
Just half-way,  I  think,  between  Pitt  and  Dick  Martin. 

Bell's  Life  in  London. 

*  In  a  Number  of  "  Blackwood,"  there  was  a  terious  recommenda- 
tion to  assassinate  Richard  I.  Conir  d'Ane.  We  freeze  with  horror  at 
the  bare  thought!!!!! 

z2 
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ON  THE  DANGEROUS    CONSEQUENCES 
ATTENDING  PUBLIC  FAIRS. 

TO  JOHN  BULL. 

C/iapel-street,  Sept.  1,  1825. 

SIR — T  have  heard  it  said  that  you  are  bigot- 
ted,  and  laugh  at  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
cant  and  humbug ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
refuse  a  place  in  your  excellent  paper,  to  a  few 
observations  upon  the  imperious  necessity  of 
putting  down  fairs,  after  this  year. 

Jtwas  with  emotions  of  great  joy,  I  perceived 
the  address  of  a  regular  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  upon  this  subject.  Fairs,  Sir,  are 
crying  sins:  more  robberies  are  committed,  and 
more  young  women  ruined  at  fairs,  than  any  where 
else,  Sir.  They  are,  indeed,  abominations. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  at  fairs  they  act  plays, 
tragedies  of  love  and  madness— they  talk  im- 
piety without  license,  and  paint  their  faces — 
the  plays  are  nonsense — the  serious  dramas  droll, 
and  the  farces  dull.  These  evils  might  be  got  rid 
of,  if  fairs  were  abolished.  At  Covent-Garden  and 
Drury-Lane — virtuous  places !  they  act  only  at 
night.  Mr.  Macready,  who  is  by  far  the  most 
correct  of  all  the  actors  in  the  known  world,  would 
not  paint  his  face  and  act  Virginius  three  times 
before  dinner,  and  twice  afterwards.  This  makes 
all  the  difference— besides,  look  at  the  lobbies 
of  the  play-houses,  which  are  open  every  night, 
and  the  piazzas  on  the  outside  equally  thronged 

how  pure  and  lovely  are  the  sights  which  gratify 

the  eyes  of  piety  in  those  places,  compared  with 
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the  horrible  exhibitions  on  Camberwell-green,  or 
the  plains  of  Peckham. 

Look  at  Vauxhall — nobody  ever  saw  anything 
indecorous  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
every  body  is  quiet  and  orderly— no  improper 
women— no  drunken  apprentices!  What  a  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  outrages  of  the  poorer 
classes ! 

You  know,  no  doubt  Sir,  the  saying  that "  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady :"  the  spirit  of  this  pro- 
verb drives  the  frequenters  of  fairs  into  the  com- 
mission of  all  sorts  of  audacities,  to  make  them- 
selves interesting.  "  Fair  words  butter  no  pars- 
nips," Mr.  Editor;  and  this  induces  the  same 
people  to  use  bad  language.  What  can  be  more 
horribly  outrageous,  I  ask,  than  to  see  half  a 
hundred  young  men  and  women  walking  arm  in 
arm  through  streets  of  booths,  looking  at  dolls; 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  millinery?  there  is  sin  and 
shame  in  the  very  action  of  it, — yes,  Mr.  Editor, 
in  lollypops  lingers  vice,  and  ginger-bread  itself 
is  guilt. 

The  influence  of  these  horrible  sights  is  over- 
weening. I  had  last  week  taken  my  son  and  my 
daughter  Elizabeth,  to  shew  them  the  beauties  of 
Greenwich,  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  white 
betise  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre;  and  on  my  re- 
turn to  town,  what  should  happen  to  me  but  to 
stumble  upon  Camberwell-fair — do  you  know,  Sir, 
that  Lizzy  would  actually  have  stopped  and 
walked  through  it,  although  it  was  near  seven 
o'clock,  with  just  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had 
been  Vauxhall,  or  one  of  the  regular  Theatres— I 
was  thunder-struck  at  the  enormity  of  the  wish, 
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and  desired  my  child  to  turn  her  eyes  another 
way. 

Thus  it  is,  Sir,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  demoralized  and  destroyed.  The  exhibitions, 
Sir,  at  the  tumbling  booths  are  indelicate  beyond 
measure;  and  would  I  let  my  child  see  such 
things?  not  for  the  world.  I  have  no  objection 
to  her  going  to  the  Opera  House  four  or  five 
times  in  the  season,  because  there  everything  is 
conducted  with  the  greatest  regard  to  delicacy 
and  decorum ;  no  improper  exposure  of  person, 
no  graceless  or  grotesque  twirlings  or  twistings ; 
everything  there  is  agreeable  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  good  taste  and  delicacy,  and  the  arrangements 
before  the  curtain  are  equally  correct  with  those 
behind.  This,  Sir,  makes  all  the  difference. 

My  son,  Alexander  Godfrey,  too,  who  had 
been  with  us  at  Greenwich,  wanted  to  go  to  the 
fair — my  heart  bled  at  the  request — indeed,  I 
pitied  his  bad  taste,  while  I  grieved  at  his  im- 
morality ;  for  after  great  difficulty  he  has  got  into 
one  of  the  best  clubs  in  London,  (which  shall  be 
nameless),  where  he  can  always  associate  with 
the  best  company,  and  I  trembled  lest  his  mind 
should  be  contaminated  in  the  recesses  of  Cam- 
berwell,  where  hazard,  macco,  and  even  rouge  et 
noir,  are  played  by  miscreants,  whose  whole 
object  in  such  conduct,  is  in  fact  to  beggar  their 
neighbours ;  and  all  this  when  he  can  pass  his 
time  so  differently  in  rational  society. 

I  was  more  vexed  with  Lizzy,  of  course,  because 
a  man  is  tenacious  about  his  daughters ;  arid  1 
trembled  to  think  how  she  might  have  been 
associated,  if  she  had  gone  into  the  dreaded 
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trowel :  so  different  from  the  security  I  felt  when 
I  took  her  to  Covent-Garden  to  see  Miss  Footers 
first  appearence  after  her  trial.  It  delightedjmy 
heart  to  see  how  Lizzy  sympathized  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  that  much-injured  angel. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  what  I  say  is 
true  and  just,  and  that  those  dreadful  saturnalia 
of  the  lower  orders  are  destructive  in  the  highest 
degree,.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  fact,  that  even  the  lions 
and  tigers,  and  monkies,  which  are  beautiful  to 
look  at  in  Exeter  'Change  or  the  Tower,  are,  at 
fairs,  the  most  disgusting  creatures  imaginable; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  alluding  to  a 
custom  generally  prevalent  at  such  places,  which 
seems  to  me  fraught  with  certain  destruction  to 
virtue  and  morality;  I  mean  that,  Sir,  of  buying 
garters  as  presents — I  consider  this  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  impropriety — yet  this  is  done,  Sir;  and 
men  of  sense  and  gravity  still  advocate  fairs. 

I  submit  all  this  to  you,  Sir,  because  Bartho- 
lomew fair  is  now  in  its  vigour — use  your  efforts, 
excellent  Gentleman,  to  stop  the  deluded  from 
flocking  thither— point  out  to  them  the  security 
and  comfort  of  Astley's,  the  Circus,  the  Lyceum, 
and  that  emporium  of  delicacy  and  decency,  the 
small  play-house  in  the  Hay  market;  bid  them 
go  and  see  the  living  skeleton  in  private — let  them 
attend  lectures,  love  feasts  if  they  please — let 
them  do  any  thing  but  go  to  dreadful  fairs,  which, 
upon  my  word,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing, must  produce  the  overthrow  of  society 
and  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  morality. 

CHARLES  WADDILOVE. 
John  Bull. 
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PASQUINADES. 

(From  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan). 

THE  following  string  of  pasquinades,  so  well 
known  in  political  circles,  and  written,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  at  different  dates,  though 
principally  by  Sheridan,  owes  some  of  its  stanzas 
to  Tickell ;  and  a  few  others,  I  believe,  to  Lord 
John  Townshend.  I  have  strung  together,  without 
regard  to  chronology,  the  best  of  these  detached 
lampoons.  Time  having  removed  their  venom, 
and  with  it,  in  a  great  degree,  their  wit,  they  are 
now  like  dried  snakes,  mere  harmless  objects  of 
curiosity : — 

Johnny  W—  Iks,  Johnny  W— Iks, 

Thou  greatest  of  bilks, 
How  changed  are  the  notes  you  now  sing ; 

Your  fam'd  Forty-five 

Is  Prerogative, 

And  your  blasphemy,  "  God  save  the  King/*^ 

Johnny  W— lksy. 

And  your  blasphemy,  "  God  save  the  King." 

Jack  Ch— ch— 11,  Jack  Ch— ch— 11, 

The  town  sure  you  search  ill, 
Your  mob  has  disgraced  all  your  brags : 

When  next  you  draw  out 

Your  hospital  rout, 
Do,  prithee,  afford  them  clean  rags, 

Jack  Ch— ch— IF, 
Do,  prithee,  afford  them  clean  rags. 

Captain  K— th,  Captain  K— th, 

Keep  your  tongue  'twixt  your  teeth, 
Lest  bedchamber  tricks  you  betray; 

And,  if  teeth  you  want  more, 

Why,  my  bold  Commodore,— 
You  may  borrow  of  Lord  G — 11 — y, 

Captain  K— th, 
You  may  borrow  of  Lord  G— 11— y, 
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Joe  M — wb — y,  Joe  M — vvb— y, 
Your  throat  sure  must  raw  be, 
In  striving  ta  make  yourself  heard : 
But  it  pleased  not  the  pigs, 
Nor  the  Westminster  Whigs, 
That  your  Knighthood  should  utter  one  word, 
Joe  M— wb— y, 

That  your  Knighthood  should  utter  one  word. 
M — ntm — res,  M— ntm— res, 
Whom  nobody  for  is, 
And  for  whom  we  none  of  us  care; 
From  Dublin  you  came — 
It  had  been  much  the  same 
If  your  Lordship  had  stayed  where  you  were, 

M— ntm— res, 

If  your  Lordship  had  stayed  where  you  were. 
Lord  O — gl — y,  Lord  O — gl — y, 
You  spoke  mighty  strongly — 
Who  are  you,  tho'  all  people  admire  ! 
But  I'll  let  you  depart, 
For  I  believe  in  my  heart, 
You  had  rather  they  did  not  inquire, 

Lord  O — gl—yr 

You  had  rather  they  did  not  inquire. 
Gl— nb— e,  Gl— nbTe, 
What's  good  for  the  scurvy  ? 
For  ne'er  be  your  old  trade  forgot — 
In  your  arms  rather  quarter 
A  pestle  and  mortar, 
And  your  crest  be  a  spruce  gallipot, 

Gl— nb-e, 

Your  crest  be  a  spruce  gallipot. 
Gl— nb-e,  Gl— nb— e, 
The  world's  topsy-turvy, 
Of  this  truth  you're  the  fittest  attester; 
For  who  can  deny 
That  the  low  become  high, 
When  the  King  makes  a  Lord  of  Silvester,- 

Gl— nb— e, 

When  the  Kina;  makes  a  Lord  of  Silvester. . 
z5 
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Mr.  P-^l,  Mr.  P— 1, 

In  return  for  your  zeal, 
I  am  told  they  have  dubb'd  you  Sir  Bob; 

Having  got  wealth  enough, 

By  coarse  Manchester  stuff, 
Fov  honours  you'll  now  drive  a  job, 

Mr.  P— 1, 
For  honours  you'll  now  drive  a  job. 

Oh  poor  B — ks,  oh  poor  B — ks, 

Still  condemned  to  the  ranks, 
Nor  e'en  yet  from  a  private  promoted; 

Pitt  ne'er  will  relent, 

Though  he  knows  you  repent, 
Having  once  or  twice  honestly  voted, 

Poor  B — ks^. 
Having  once  or  twice  honestly  voted. 

Dull  H— 1— y,  dull  II— 1— y, 

Your  auditors  feel  ye 
A  speaker  of  very  great  weight, 

And  they  wish  you  were  dumb, 

When,  with  ponderous  hum, 
You  lengthen  the  drowsy  debate, 

Dull  H—l— y, 
You  lengthen  the  drowsy  debate. 

"  There  are  about  as  many  more  of  these  stanzas,  written,  at 
different  intervals,  according  as  new  victims,  with  good  names 
for  rhyming,  presented  themselves — the  metre  being  a  most 
tempting  medium  >for  such  lampoons.  There  is,  indeed,  appended 
to  one  of  Sheridan's  copies  of  them,  a  long  list,  (like  a  tablet  of 
proscription),  containing  about  fifteen  other  names  marked  out 
for  the  same  fate;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  specimen 
jhat  some  of  them  had  a  very  narrow  escape — 

Will  C— rt-s     /./:.     . 

V — ns — t— t,  V — ns— t — t,  — for  little  thou  fit  art. 

Will  D — ud—  s,  Will  D— nd— a,  — were  you  only  an  ass. 

L  —  ghb — h,  — thorough. 

Sam  H — rsl — y,  Sam  H— rsl— y,       .     .     .     .  coarsely. 

p — ttytn — n,  — speak  truth,  if  you  can. 
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GALLERY  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE.— No.  V. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  M.  TREE,  NOW  MRS.  BRADSHAW. 

THE  likeness  of  this  young  lady  is  excellent. 
The  artist  has  caught  with  the  spirit  of  Vandyke 
the  expression  of  her  soft  bright  eyes,  and  an  air 
more  modest  than  "  beseems  the  stage."  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  deep  green  forest.  She  is  in  the 
dress  of  Rosalind.  There  is  a  statue  of  Thalia, 
on  which  she  is  turning  her  back,  and  approach- 
ing a  figure  of  Hymen,  that  holds  a  lighted  lamp 
in  his  hand,  into  which  a  sly-looking  Cupid  is 
pouring  oil.  A  chorus  of  brides-maids  present 
her  with  a  garland  of  roses,  trimmed  with  sprigs 
of  the  tea-tree.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  Hymen 
are  seen  in  gold  letters,  the  words  "  Domestic 
joy,  the  reward  of  virtue."  At  a  distance  is  seen 
Miss  Foote  in  an  open  landau,  with  Robins,  the 
auctioneer,  who  carries  her  parasol  \  she  affects 
to  look  happy,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  her  constrained  gaiety  and  the  unaffect- 
ed pleasure  of  Miss  Tree.  In  the  distance  there 
is  a  view  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  with  a  gen- 
tleman coming  out,  having  a  nightingale  in  a  cage 
under  his  arm.  He  seems  delighted  with  his 
prize,  while  Charles  Kemble  follows  him,  and 
endeavours  to  get  the  winged  syren  back,  but  in 
vain.  This  picture  is  rich  and  vivid  in  colouring, 
but  of  natural  tone  and  chaste  execution. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  "  MARIA  DARLINGTON," 
PENNING  A  LOVE  LETTER. 

The  attitude  of  the  young  lady  is  more  interest- 
ing than  chaste.  The  style  and  manner  are  very 
melo-dramatic.  The  artist  has  represented  her 
at  a  moment  when  she  appears  at  a  loss  for  a 
thought  upon  her  romantic  subject,  and  she  turns 
round  to  an  attorney  at  her  elbow  for  inspiration. 
"Darts,"  "flames,"  "love  knots,"  are  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  apartment  in  great  profusion. 
An  elderly  lady,  very  much  resembling  Maria, 
appears  busily  employed  in  baiting  hooks  with 
pieces  of  a  red  petticoat,  while  the  patriarch  of 
the  family  is  as  earnestly  employed  in  writing  a 
treatise  on  a  "  pulmonary  complaint."  There  is 
a  donkey  at  the  door,  carrying  a  hamper  of  game 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  pannier  with  three 
children,  ticketted  "  from  Berkeley  Castle."  A 
person,  holding  in  his  hand  the  hammer  of  an 
auctioneer,  is  about  to  unload  him.  It  is  coloured 
in  a  warm  and  glowing  style,  but  the  forced  effect 
and  violent  transgressions  of  taste  and  nature 
which  it  displays,  remind  us  too  much  of  a  thea- 
trical drop-SCene.  BelFs  Life  in  London. 


ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  A  CERTAIN  COUNT 
FOR  ITALY. 

WHENCE  HE  HAS  SENT  SOME    ITALIAN    MUSIC    IN  SCORE  FOR  THE 
OPERA. 

BY  S.  R.  ESQ. 

HE  has  quitted  the  Countess — what  can  sheuish  more? 
She  loses  one  husband,  and  gets  back  a  score.      John  BulL 
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THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  THE  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

JOHN  ELDOX,  John  Eldon, 

For  people  'tis  fine  fun 
'Bout  school-boys  to  make  such  a  fuss! 

The  thing  was  so  new, 

That  most  men  but  you, 
Had  sent  to  the  youngsters  a  purse, 
John  Eldon, 
Had  sent  to  the  yotingters  a  purse. 

John  Eldon,  John  Eldon, 

You're  not  such  a  green  one 
To  throw  away  purses  on  boys; 

Your  holiday  letter 

Was  cheaper,  was  better  ; 
You  paid  them  enough  for  their  noise, 

John  Eldon, 
You  paid  them  enough  for  their  noise. 

But  as  for  their  Tutor, 
When  he  comes  a  suitor, 
To  revel  in  Prelacy's  joys, 
Oh  !  give  him  a  Church, 
Who  so  well  used  the  birch, 
And  such  principles  taught  to  his  boy?, 

John  Eldon, 
And  such  principles  taught  to  his  boys. 

Examiner. 


HOSPITALITY. 

JACK  BANNISTER,  praising  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Irish,  after  his  return  from  one  of  his  trips  to 
the  sister  kingdom,  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been 
at  Cork—  "No,"  replied  the  wit,  "  but  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  drawings  of  it." 

Chronicle. 
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SONG,  THE  SCUM  OF  THE  AGE. 

TUNE — Derry  Down. 

TOMMY  BISH,  turning  out  of  the  tea  trade  and  wine, 

Invited  Tom  Gent  at  his  mansion  to  dine. 

"   Ah,  great  Gallimaufry !"  grumbled  out  Bish, 

"  We  must  hit  on  some  scheme  to  bring  salt  to  our  dish." 

Derry  Down,  &c. 

Says  Gent,  laying  hold  of  Tommy's  steel  button, 

"  Cuckoo  Bunn  is  the  boy  to  bring  salt  to  our  mutton  ; 

His  friend  Colonel  B will  cash  up  a  cool  sum, 

Then  a  paper  we'll  start,  whjch  all  London  shall  hum." 

Derry  Down,  £c. 

Away  waddled  Gent  to  long  Reach-yards,  the  fool, 
Who,  scandal  will  say,  he  has  used  as  his  tool — 
Says  he,  "  to  prevent  any  Stamp-office  flaw, 
Of  the  *  Age'  you  are  principal,  my  Man  of' Straw. 

Derry  Down,  &c. 

So  a  paper  they  started,  and  made  a  queer  splash — 

With  libels  most  horrible,  dirty  low  flash, 

Fill'd  its  columns — till  Hertford  got  scent  of  the  crew, 

When,  said  he,  "  Colonel  B ,  we  of  White's' must  cut  you.'1 

Derry  Down,  &c. 

"  Cut  me!"  said  the  Colonel,  "  Lord  Hertford,  for  what?"— 
"  For  carrying  hence  both  what  is  and  is  not ; 
And  your  friend,  the  gay  Guardsman,  let  him  look  oblique, 
Or  his  nose  may  by  accident  meet  with  a  tweak." 

Derry  Down,  &c. 

Thus  lectured,  the  Colonel  drove  to  Mister  Bunn, 
Crying  "  Little  Magnanimous,  dam'me  we're  done  ! 
Scented  out  by  old  Hertford,  that  red-whiskered  blade, 
Who  swears  he'll  cut  me,  and  thus  spoil  scandal's  trade." 

Derry  Down,  &c. 

"  There's  a  foul  breeze,"  said  Brummagem,  "  I  shall  withdraw." 
"  So  shall  I,"  said  Tom  Gent,  "  for  I  much  fear  the  law.'' 
"  So  shall  I,"  said  Tom  Bish,"  "  but  you  know,  brothers  all, 
From  a  screen,  like  true  jugglers,  we '11  keep  up  the  ball." 

Derry  Down,  &c. 
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Thus  humbug  proceeds,  but  not  quite  so  secure 
As  the  parties  had  thought,  though  they  look  so  demure ; 
For  Tom  Crabtree  is  knowing,  and  old  on  the  town, 
And  determined  to  make  them  all  cry  "  Derry  Down, 

Down,  Down— with  the  Age— Derry  Down." 

Telescope. 

A  SEA  CHAPLAIN'S  RELIGION. 
WHEN  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  was  captain  of 
a  man  of  war,  and  was  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  he  happened  to  lose  his  chaplain,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever;  on  which  the  lieu- 
tenant, a  Scotchman,  gave  him  notice  of  it,  saying, 
<U  the  same  time,  "  that  he  was  sorry  to  inform 
him  that  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic." — "  Well,  so 
much  the  better,"  said  his  Lordship. — "  Got  awa, 
my  Lord,  how  can  you  say  so  of  a  British  clergy- 
man?"— "  Why,"  said,  his  Lordship,  "  because  I 
believe  I  am  the  first  captain  of  a  man  of  war  that 
could  boast  of  having  a  chaplain  who  had  any 
religion  at  all." British  Press. 

THE  DUELLISTS. 

IN  the  case  of  two  projected  duels  between 
some  natives  of  Hibernia  (a  nation  seldom  famed 
for  thinking  twice  on  the  business  of  a  challenge), 
one  individual  spoke  openly  of  wife  and  family  as 
to  be  considered,  and  another  was  equally  con- 
cerned for  the  delicate  state  of  a  daughter's 
health.  The  then  Solicitor-general  of  Ireland 
honoured  them  with  these  lines : 

"  The  heroes  of  Erin,  unconscious  of  slaughter, 

Improve  on  the  Jewish  commmand ; 
One  honours  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter, 
That  their  days  may  be  long  in  the  land." 

Literary  Chronicle. 
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THE  "  QUID  PRO  QUO :" 

AN  ODE  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

A  PLAGUE  on  your  punning!  ye  mirth-making  folk, 
With  all  trades  and  professions  ye  trifle; 

Start  a  whim  on  a  man  that  becomes  a  fix'd  joke, 
As  the  "  Guide"  for  Misnomers  ye  rifle. 

Cognomen  collectors — Concocters  so  rare—- 
Of the  whimsical,  witty,  and  new ; 

Suppose,  mighty  Sirs— and  I'm  sure  'twill  be  fair — 
That  I  make  a  retort  upon  you. 

First,  the  Times  for  a  long  time  most  clearly  have  shewn, 
That  the  good  times  we  read  of  are  past ; 

While  the  Post  sticks  as  steadily  up  for  the  Throne. 
As  a  cobbler  sticks  to  his  last. 

The  Herald  with  all  sorts  of  sentiments  sound, 

And  his  coat  is  a  cotton  surtout ; 
In  his  columns  but  little  of  sense  can  be  found, 

And  his  wit's  like  a  dry  water-shoot. 

The  Press  wants  the  aid  of  a  Stanhope,  or  steam, 

To  raise  it  and  make  it  look  brighter; 
While  by  Spenceans  press  d,  'tis  a  mere  idle  dream, 

To  suppose  it  can  ever  grow  lighter. 

The  Chronicle's  columns  are  sable  and  sad, 
Fill'd  with  oozings  of  bile  against  Martin  ; 

On  the  shoulders  of  Clement,  like  Sailor  Sinbad, 
Sits  the  Incubus — Black — to  dishearten. 

The  New  Times  are  merry  with  marriage  and  peace, 

O'Doherty  leading  the  van; 
Now  attacking  the  Pope,  or  opposing  old  Greece, 

Like  a  loyal  true  Orthodox  clan. 

The  Ledgers  a  blank  sheet  in  West-end  affairs, 

Though  per  contra  the  citizens  view  it; 
Where  the  merchant  and  ship-owner  enter  their  wares,. 

And  underwrite — lest  they  should  rue  it. 


VAIN  MEN. 

The  old  Advertiser  presents  us  the  news, 

Abridg'd  from  the  third  day  before ; 
Thus  by  scissars  and  paste  can  its  Editor  choose 

From  all  his  cotempo'ries'  store. 

The  Courier  has  grown  somewhat  lazy  of  late — 

The  effect  of  a  Treasury  fever; 
While  the  Sun  and  the  Star,  with  some  new  lights  elate, 

Shine  forth  on  each  loyal  believer. 

The  Traveller  is  sinking  quite  fast  in  the  Globe — 

A  Cockney  he,  by  his  patter  ; 
While  his  British  opponent  Will-light-en  his  load, 

Before  he  can  tell  what's  the  matter. 

With  the  Dailys  I  think  I  have  near  run  my  race, 

For  the  Sundays  I've  something  in  store; 
But,  O  Heavens !  if  once  they  discover  my  face, 

They'll  persecute  me  for  A  BORE.  Common  Sense. 


VAIN  MEN. 

DR.  PARR  and  Lord  Erskine  are  said  to  have 
been  the  vainest  men  of  their  times.  At  a  dinner 
some  years  since,  Dr.  Parr,  in  ecstacies  with  the 
conversational  powers  of  Lord  Erskine,  called 
out  to  him,  though  his  junior,  "  My  Lord,  I  mean 
to  write  your  epitaph." — "  Dr.  Parr/'  replied  the 
Noble  Lawyer,  "  it  is  a  temptation  to  commit 
suicide."  The  lines  of  Swift  are  not  impertinent : 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 

That  Vanity's  the  food  of  fools; 

Yet,  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit, 

Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit.     London  Magazine. 
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THE  SOCIETY. 

TO  JOHN  BULL. 

DEAR  SIR — Have  you  heard  of  us?— certain 
that  you  must — wonder  that  you  never  mention 
us.  We  have  established  ourselves  in  a  club- 
house of  our  own— pro  tern.— till  the  new  design  for 
our  elevation  can  chime  in  with  the  projected  im- 
provements. We  have  no  connection  with  the 
Athenaeum,  a  collection  of  literary  gentlemen  who 
cannot  write;  although  they  first  proposed  to  unite 
themselves  under  the  title  which  we  have  selected. 
The  fact  is,  we  know  every  thing — hear  most 
things,  understand  a  few  things,  and  discuss  all 
things.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  you  appear  not  to 
have  your  Bull's-eye  over  us,  I  have,  with  the 
consent  of  the  committee,  to  make  you  an  offer 
of  a  report  of  our  weekly  conversation  on  men 
and  things— anything  viva  voce  is  smart  and  ge- 
nuine— you  cannot  be  a  member  of  us — one  black 
ball  excludes,  and  there  is  a  Whig  amongst  us — 
so  be  easy,  and  take  what  you  can  get. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  describe  to  you  the 
party  which  meet  regularly  every  Thursday  even- 
ing— I  name  no  real  names,  but  give  you  what 
we  call  monosyllabic  masques,  and  which  are 
adopted  by  the  conclave  for  secrecy's  sake;  and 
a  pleasing  Olla  Podrida  you  will  find  it. 

First,  Sir,  in  rank,  is  Nobs,  an  Earl — we  soar 
no  higher — he  smokes  much,  and  sleeps  more^— 
has  a  wonderful  addiction  to  marrow-bones  and 
custard  pudding — him  we  have  made  President, 
for  the  honour  of  the  thing.  Crab  is  another 
nobleman,  of  Whig  politics — tall,  bald,  and 
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melancholy;  he  seldom  attends— when  he  stays 
away  he  is  not  mist ;  but  when  he  comes,  he  is 
worse  than  mist,  for  he  comes  like  one  of  the 
cold  fogs  which  prevail  in  the  dark  and  gloomy 
month  of  November. 

Then,  Sir,  comes  Glum,  a  Ministerial  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  says  little,  but  thinks  the 
more — never  opens  his  lips  in  his  place,  and 
seems  to  think  speaking  out  of  place  anywhere. 
Opposed  to  him  (for  like  Noah,  we  have  two  of 
each  sort,  if  we  can  catch  them)  is  Hum,  an  Oppo- 
sition Member,  who  talks  about  everything,  and 
does  not  think  at  all.  Next  to  them  is  Muz, 
a  country  gentleman,  with  a  large  landed  pro- 
perty and  leather  breeches — things  not  detectable 
anywhere  else,  save  and  except  in  the  cases  of 
Lord  Westmorland,  Hylton  Jolliffe,  Jack  Mus- 
ters, two  old  post-boys  on  the  cross-road  from 
Doncaster  to  Hull,  and  a  man,  like  a  monkey, 
living  at  Mortlake — nanae  unknown. 

Muz,  the  'Squire,  is  always  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Gig— a  perfect  telegraph  in  his  way 
— wears  glasses — a  gig  with  lamps,  as  that  funny 
fellow,  Mathews,  would  call  him;  and  they  con- 
•sort  together  with  Flaps — an  ass — positively  one 
remove  below  donkey  ism,  and  quite  fit  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  late  Lord  Erskine, 
Mr.  Richard  Martin,  or  any  of  those  humane  per- 
sons who  take  care  of  such  poor  brutes. 

Then,  Sir,  we  have  Tips,  a  Captain  of  Dra- 
goons— Hussars,  I  believe,  by  his  tufts — a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  a  good  soldier;  and  Fum,  a  phy- 
sician of  eminence — none  of  your  obstetric  extrac- 
tors, a  regular-going  fellow — sports  an  olive  green 
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chariot — not  one  of  the  mononag  pill-boxes  with 
a  fire-escape  ladder  at  the  door — none  of  your 
overgrown  gigs,  shamming  cabriolet,  with  a  skele- 
ton of  a  horse  dragging  it,  and  an  Anatomie  Vi- 
vante  of  a  foot-boy  in  a  glazed  hat  and  gold  band, 
behind,  with  darned  cotton  stockings,  dirty  paws, 
and  no  gloves—a  real  M.D. — murderer  of  distinc- 
tion. In  his  train,  as  flapper,  comes  Pill,  the 
apothecary,  who  is  to  Fum  what  Lochley  was  to 
William  Spenser — draws  him  out ;  and  so  we  get 
accounts  of  difficult  cases  and  curious  events, 
together  with  the  most  delicate  secrets  of  the 
families  he  attends. 

Then  Sir,  we  have  Sam  the  joker— I  said  be- 
fore, I  name  no  names,  but  you  may  guess — it  is 
the  real  original  undoubted  Sam  himself— would 
not  think  it  to  look  at  him — wonderful  creature — 
quite  a  mental  banker;  never  stops,  always 
prompt,  always  ready — with  him  generally  wage 
war  Froth  and  Moth,  two  fashionable  poets,  who 
are  also  of  the  Society.  I  shall  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe them ;  they  will  hereafter  speak  for  them- 
selves, if  you  accept  my  proposals. 

Well  then,  Sir,  we  have  too,  Lamp  and  Grub, 
two  play  writers ;  more  of  them  anon — Truck,  a 
Post  Captain  in  the  Navy,  as  good  and  gallant  a 
fellow  as  ever  stepped ;  and  Cheeks,  a  Major  of 
Marines,  bald  as  a  badger — Sam  says,  owing  to  so 
many  men  having  been  put  over  his  head  in  the 
service — he  is,  however,  quite  a  jewel  in  his  way. 
Then  Sir,  we  have  Gab,  a  barrister,  and  Dab,  aa 
artist,  both  good  subjects ;  the  one  thinks  himself 
better  than  Copley,  and  the  other  fancies  he  out- 
does Lawrence.  To  these  may  be  added  Tape, 
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an  attorney,  who  disdains  the  practice  of  common 
law;  and  Vox,  a  fellow  who  was  let  into  the 
Society  to  sing  when  we  had  nothing -to  say,  and 
who  can  never  be  stopped  when  he  once  begins. 
Lord  Nobs  often  pops  him  in  a  draft  of  air 
between  two  windows,  to  give  him  cold,  the  only 
chance  of  preventing  his  infernal  noise.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  have  Fibs,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Cant,  a  Methodist,  who  are  continually  join- 
ing in  squabbles  with  Buz,  the  Hector  of  the 
parish,  (a  constant  attendant);  and  I  believe  when 
to  these  I  add  Mum,  the  actor,  who  is  really  a 
clever  fellow,  1  have  mentioned  all  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Society,  if  I  except  your 
humble  servant  Blab,  who  acts  as  reporter,  and 
will  be  happy  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  weekly,  of 
the  sort  of  conversation  with  which  we  amuse 
ourselves  on  the  Thursdays  (or  Ji^dis,  as  Sam 
calls  them)  upon  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  our  excellent 
friend  Dobbs,  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  alderman  to 
boot — he  would  have  been  a  great  loss,  for  what 
with  his  skill  in  cookery,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  things  in  general,  he  is  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  party. 

Now,  if  you  choose,  in  the  absence  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  to  publish  our  rational  conversa- 
tions, you  shall  be  treated  with  as  pretty  a  speci- 
men of  freedom  of  discussion  as  ever  you  saw  in 
your  life  ;  and  what  with  the  diversity  of  talent 
and  difference  of  profession  which  we  are  able  to 
bring  round  our  social  board,  (for  we  dine  together, 
and  moisten  our  discussions  with  Chateau  Mar- 
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gaut),  I  think,  while  we  gratify  the  vanity  of  those 
who,  like  their  betters,  will  speak  oftener  when 
they  expect  to  find  their  speeches  in  print,  by 
publishing  them  in  your  paper,  you  will  do  a  ser- 
vice to  yourself  in  the  way  of  enlivenment,  and  to 
your  readers  in  the  way  of  information.  So  say 
Aye  or  No,  as  we  do  at  Westminster,  and  according 
to  your  decision  so  shall  you  henceforth  or  not, 
receive  in  time  for  your  Sunday's  paper  the  report 
of  our  debates.  Tour's,  dear  Bull, 

BLAB. 

To  all  of  which  we  distinctly  say,  Aye — and 
next  week  we  shall  expect,  as  our  readers  may, 
the  first  report  of  the  Society's  conversation. 

John  Bull. 


THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

AN  EPIGRAM. 

"  WELL,  well !"  said  Chloe,  to  her  spouse, 

"  All  hope, I  see,  is  o'er; 
c<  Drink  as  you  will^— -drink  on — carouse, 

"  I'll  never  chide  thee  more." 

"  Oh,  Chloe !  why  a  vow  so  bold? 

"  Your  rashness  makes  me  shrink ! 
"  For,  if  you  cease  to  rant  and  scold, 

"  I  swear  I  cannot  drink  !" 

Literary  Chronicle. 


ON  THE  LATE    ATTEMPT  TO  OPEN    THE   VIEW    OF  THE   THAMES  TO  THE 

PARLIAMENT  CHAMBER,  BY  CUTTING  DOWN  THE  TREES  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  TEMPLE  GARDEN. 

SOME  sages  hold  this  maxim  most  profound, 
"  Who's  born  to  hang,  need  never  fear  being  drown'd." 
Thus  nought  but  water  can  old  R***»**  please, 
He  courts  the  Thames,  but  dreads  the  sight  of  trees. 

Sunday  Tones. 
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CAPTAIN  PARRY. 

•«  The  basin  and  the  pole." — LESLEIUS  apud  Crit.  Edin. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY  !  (a)  Captain  Parry  ! 

Welcome  from  the  Polar  Sea  :• 
Now,  I  hope,  thou'rt  come  to  marry 

Miss  Brown  (b)— if  she'll  marry  thee. 

Captain  Parry  !  Captain  Parry  ! 

For  a  husband  now  thou'lt  do; 
In  the  ice  thou'st  left  thy  Fury  (c), 

But  thy  Fire  (d)  came  safely  through. 

Captain  Parry  !  Captain  Parry  ! 

Thou  hast  had  the  devil's  luck, 
Spite  the  gifted  Secretary  (e), 

And  the  charms  of  Eligluck  (/). 

Captain  Parry  !  Captain  Parry  ! 

Thou  hast  prov'd  an  honest  man  : 
Found  a  passage  for  thy  wherry — 

Just  a  passage — home  again  (g). 

Captain  Parry  !  Captain  Parry  ! 

Thy  vocation  stops  not  here : 
Thou  must  dine  with  Mr.  Murray, 

And  a  quarto  (A)  must  appear. 

Mr.  Murray !  Mr.  Murray  ! 

Order  beef  and  order  wine  : 
Croc,  (i)  and  Par.  (/c)  and  Secretary, 

Inter  alias,  ask  to  dine. 

(ar)  He  has  returned.  (6)  Flirtations  last  year, 

(c)  Fury  lost  in  the  ice.         (rf)  Hecla  come  home. 
(e)  Barrow? 

(/)  The  Esquimaux  witch  and  hydrographess. 
(§•)  t:  An  honest  man  returns  by  the  same  road." — 4ph.  Pet. 
(k)  Grand  object  of  these  expedition*. 

(0?  (*)* 
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Secretary  !  Secretary ! 

Through  St.  Giles'  thy  ram's-horn  blow: 
"  Quick  !  a  book  for  Mr.  Murray, 
At  a  crown  (/)  a  page,  or  so !" 

Starving  Paddies !  Craving  Paddies  ! 

Bustle,  bustle  every  rump ; 
To  the  work  at  once,  my  laddies, 

Ne'er  a  pen,  and  ne'er  a  stump. 

Hatching  Paddies  !  Patching  Paddies  ! 

Bustle,  bustle  every  one  : 
Papers,  paste,  and  scissors,  laddies: — 
Paddies,  cease, — the  book  is  done. 

News  of  Literature. 
(/)  This  comes  of  the  division  of  labour. 


EPIGRAMS 

ON  THE  BLUE-COAT  BOYS. 

A  MR.  PYM,  residing  in  Bartholomew  Close, 
being  unwell,  employed  a  street-keeper,  of  the 
name  of  Develin,  to  keep  the  boys  of  the  schools 
there  in  order.  One  of  the  boys,  extremely  fond 
of  Martial  and  epigram-writing,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing playful  squibs  on  the  name  of  the  street- 
keeper: — 

"  The  Close  of  Bartlemy's  well  known, 

A  Paradise  to  revel  in ; 
The  Saints  from  thence  drove  out  the  boys, 
And  then  they  let  the  Devil-in? 

Another  ran  thus: — 

"IfPYMbeYMP, 
Then  Pym  is  imp,  'tis  clear  to  see; 
Now  is  it  odd,  in  times  so  evil, 

That  a  d d  Imp  should  raise  the  Devil.'" 

Literary  Chronicle- 
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PORTRAIT  OF  LISTON  IN  PAUL  PRY. 

f<  Just  dropped  in  to  ask  after  yaw  tooth-ache — / hope  I  don't  intrude." 

THE  comedy  of  Paul  Pry  had  an  almost  unexampled  success 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  every  night  that  it  was  performed, 
the  house  was  crowded.  Listen,  who  performed  the  part  of  Paul 
Pry,  with  infinite  drollery,  has  formed  a  subject  for  the  pencils  of 
various  artists,  many  of  whom  have  succeeded  in  preserving  his 
likeness,  while  others  have  altogether  failed.  The  above  portrait 
will  be  at  once  recognised  by  all  who  have  seen  the  original,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  acceptable  to  our  country  readers.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  piece  consists  iii  the  busy  meddling  inter- 
ference of  Paul  Pry,  and  he  is  here  represented  as  just  entering; 
the  house  of  Colonel  Hardy,  at  a  moment  when  his  obtrusion 
was  least  acceptable.  Englishman. 

A  a 
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tITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  EXTRAORDINARY; 

OR, 

GREAT  NEWS  FOR  THE  BOOKSELLERS! 

NEW  WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

1.  THE  TATLER,  an  original  Work,  with  most 
ingenious  Inventions.     By  Medwin.     (Colburn). 

2.  The   PLEASURES    OF    INDOLENCE,   by  T. 
Campbell,  with  Notes  by  Mr.  Colburn. 

3.  The  ATROCITIES  of  the  PIRATES,  by  a  Two- 
penny Marauder.       (Sams,  St.  James' s-street). 

4.  The  GENUINE  HUMBUG,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  defunct  Humbug,  with  Cuts  by  all  his  former 
readers.  (Williams,  Cheltenham). 

5.  LETTERS  FROM  BRIGHTON,  originally  pub- 
lished in  a  Morning  Paper,  by  T.  H.  Esq.,  late 
Citizen  and  Drysalter. — Nothing  true,  but  very 
new.  (T.  Luccombe,  Brighton}. 

6.  BLUE  GAUNTLET,  by  the  Little  Well-known; 
a  short  story,  spun  out  to  an  immeasurable  length, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Great  Unknown.    This 
work  will  be  printed  at  Potsdam,  on  wire  paper 
of  American  fabric;  and  each  of  the  three  volumes 
being  duly  insured  at  Lloyd's,  will  arrive  in  sheets 
in  three  separate  packets.    It  will  be  conveyed  from 
Liverpool  in  Messrs.  Pickford's  caravans,  and,  as 
is  usual  with  the  Scotch  novels,  is  now  announced 
for  publication  at  least  three  months  before  deli- 
very. ( Hurst  ft  Co.,  Pall-mall). 

N.  B.  Wanted,  a  competent  Person  to  write 
capital  Puffs,  in  blue  and  red  ink,  for  the  Book- 
sellers' windows.  (One  concern). 

7.  The  DOUBTFUL  CHARACTER,  a  Novel;  by 
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John  Murray,  with  Notes  by  the  Editors  of  the 
Examiner.  (John  Hunt,  TavistocTc-street). 

8.  PROOFS  of  the  INSANITY   of  ACTORS,  by 
William  Farren,  Esq.;   to  which  is  added,  the 
Story  of  the  Red  Lion.          (Taylor  %  Hessey.) 

9.  DIALOGUES  of  the  DEAD,  by  Dallas;  apious 
performance.  (Knight,  Pail-Mall}. 

10.  COLMAN  on  the  MORALITY  of  the  STAGE, 
with  Notes  by  Shee,  and  a  Postscript,  shewing 
how  the   Author  of  Broad  Indecencies  was  re- 
claimed. (  Butterworth,  Fleet  Street). 

11.  TRIAL  AT  LAW,  a  Tale,  by  J.  Hayne,  Esq. 
of  Burderop  Park,  with  Notes  by  Colonel  Berke- 
ley; to  which  is  added,  The  INJURED  FAIR,  a 
pathetic  Poem,  by  Maria  Foote,  late  of  the  T.  R. 
C.  G.  (Andrews,  Bond  Street). 

12.  FINESSE,   a  posthumous  Poem,  by  a  late 
Noble   Poet;   dedicated   to   his  friend   Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.,  with  Two  Thousand  original  Notes 
by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  (Longman  fy  Co.} 

13.  The  LITTLE-GO  and  GREAT-GO,  a  Satirical 
Poem,  by  Titus  No-Go,  an  Oxonian;  dedicated 
to  the  Big  Wigs,  Nobs,  and  Heads  of  Colleges  at 
Oxford.  (Munday  %  Slatter,  Oxford). 

14.  SMELL-FUNGUS,  a  Serio,  Comico,  Satirico 
Episode,  shewing  the  Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress 
of  a  celebrated  Hehdomadat  Critic. 

(Longman  fy  Co). 

15.  TRADE  MAXIMS,  shewing  the  whole  Art 
and  Mystery  of  Bookselling ;  with  an  Essay  on 
Grinding  &n&Extortion,  by  an  Experienced  Author. 

N.  B.  The  Booksellers  having  refused  to  pub- 
lish, the  writer  vends  the  work  himself,  at  his 
Garret,  in  Globe  Alley,  Fleet  Market. 
A  a  2 
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16.  COCKNEY  ARCHITECTURE. — An  ESSAY  on 
the  PRINCIPLES  of  DISORDER,  shewing  the  pos- 
sibility of  Amalgamating  all  the  known  varieties 
of  the  Chimerical  and  the  Comical  in  one  Struc- 
ture. Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  from 
the  New  streets  Westward. 

(Nash  ft1  Co.,  Regent  Street). 

Southampton  Herald. 


ON  THE  PORTRAIT, 

BY  THAT  GREAT  EQUITY  DRAUGHTSMAN,  MR.  BROUGHAM. 

When  virtue  struggles  with  distress, 

It  is  a  sight  for  Gods  to  see*; 
And  when  his  Colleagues  round  him  press, 

Oh  !  how  it  soothes  his  misery ! 
So  ELD-N  suffering,  all  befriend  him, 

Yea,  all  his  ardent  friends  then  present — 
Too  deep  their  sorrows  to  defend  him, 

Content  to  say — The  speech  was  pleasant !  \ 
No  doubt  it  was,  for  ROCHEFOUCAULT 
Hath  said,  and  we  believe  it  so, 

At  least  with  friends  like  these, 
That  in  the  misery  of  friends, 
There's  always  something  strangely  tends 

To  gratify  aud  please  !  Chronicle. 


SLEEP. 

THE  IDEA  FROM  THE  LATIN. 
GENTLE  handmaid  !  genial  sleep  ! — 

Though  like  Death's  thy  dark  dominion ; — 
Round  me  still  thy  visions  keep  ! 

Fan  me  with  thy  downy  pinion. 
Balm  of  sorrow  !  cure  of  strife ! 

On  a  couch  oblivious  lying; 
To  live,  without  the  care  of  life  ! 

And  die,  without  the  pain  of  dying !  Mirror. 

*  Seneca. 

f  Mr.  Canning.— The  very  able,  pleasant  and  entertaining  speech 
of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman — June  7. 
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•**  The  days  of  other  years 

Come  ritshing  o'er  me" — OssiAN. 

WHAT  recollections  fresh  and  green, 

Throng  crowding  o'er  my  brain, 
As,  gazing  on  each  well-known  scene 

Of  childhood's  haunts,  again 
I  dream  the  fairy  vision  o'er 
Of  days  that  can  return  no  more ! 

The  sunny  hours  of  peaceful  youth 

Arise  in  bright  array; 
The  glowing  hopes  of  Love  and  Truth 

Their  early  charms  display; 
And  Memory  fondly  lingers  o'er 
The  days  that  can  return  no  more ! 

How  gladly  would  my  heart  exchange 

Each  crowded,  busy  scene 
Of  worldly  strife,  again  to  range 

These  meadows,  fresh  and  green, 
With  the  same  feelings  as  of  yore, 
When  my  light  footsteps  trac'd  them  o'er! 

Ah  !  since  those  hours  of  early  prime, 

How  many  a  blight  unkind, 
Borne  on  the  chilling  wing  of  Time, 

Hath  sear'd  my  heart  and  mind ; 
Till  iny  vexed  spirit  pants  to  soar 
Where  worldly  cares  shall  wound  no  more  ! 

La  Belle  Assemblee. 


ENERGETIC  TOAST. 

AMERICAN  taste  and  elegance  are  strictly 
exemplified  in  the  following  toast,  which  was 
given  at  a  late  celebration  in  Georgia — "  George 
M.  Troop — may  every  hair  in  his  head  be  a  stand- 
ing army,  and  every  soldier  be  armed  with  a 
thundering  cannon  to  drive  his  enemies  to  hell." 

Chronicle. 
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SALE    BY    AUCTION    EXTRAORDINARY. 

AT  THE  LATE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

LAST  week,  as  we  hear,  there  was  put  up  to  sale, 
Some  ancient  erections,  attach'd  to  the  Crown  ; 

At  the  back  of  Whitehall,  which  begins  to  look  pale, 
Since  all  the  brick  buildings  are  there  coining  down. 

They  were  offices  once,  that  belonged  to  the  Privy — 
Privy  Council  I  add,  lest  the  ladies  be  shock'd. 

They  were  all  sold  by  auction — the  biddings  were  heavy, 
And  the  auctioneer  down  every  article  knock'd. 

This  sale  was  quite  public  :   in  private  occurr'd, 

Another,  but  only  confined  to  a  few : 
As  they  sold  the  old  office,  I  also  have  heard, 

With  the  office  they  sold  some  old  furniture  too. 

The  catalogue  mentioned  of  lots  a  large  number, 

Own'd  by  Members  of  Council— I  tell  you  no  crammer, 

Some  small  and  some  bulky,  for  all  kinds  of  lumber, 

Without  much  reserve,  were  then  brought  to  the  hammer. 

The  very  first  article  put  up  that  day, 

Was  the  CH R'S  conscience — a  vert/  bad  lot ; 

For  keeping  the  King's  by  his  office,  they  say, 
He  neglected  his  own,  and  it  got  the  dry  rot ! 

Besides  it  was  small,  independent  of  quality  ; 

No  bidders  came  forward  to  offer  a  feather; 
So  they  join'd  the  next  lot,  which  was  P — L'S  liberality, 

And  both  of  the  items  were  knock'd  down  together. 

WY — N'S  consistency  next  was  put  up,  I  am  told, 
Which  once  had  been  bought  at  a  heavy  ex  pence : 

WithvFiiEEM — NTL — 's  uit  in  a  phial  was  sold, 
And  just  half  a  scruple  of  PH — LL — M — 's  sense. 

The  AIICHB— P'S  piety  then  was  expos  d, 

Or  put  up  to  sale,  and  the  lot  appear'd  large : 
It  was  shut  in  a  bag— when  the  mouth  was  unclos'd 

It  was  fill'd,  but  with  wind,  and  so  made  a  discharge. 

Mr.  SP— K — R'S  morality  next  in  a  trice, 

Was  put  up,  and  quickly  the  whole  was  knock'd  down. 
'Twas  bought  in  for  himself  at  a  very  high  price ; 

Or,  if  fairly  sold,  it  had  fetch'd  half-a-crown. 
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A  napkin,  well  folded,  was  neit  handed  round  : 
The  talent  of  SIDM — TH,  they  said,  it  contain'd  ; 

When  opened,  the  article  could  not  be  found — 

What  they  saw  in  the  napkin  need  not  be  explain'd*. 

Two  porters  now  brought  in  a  very  huge  load, 

Twas  WESTM — L — D'S  dullness,  and  fill'd  a  great  trunk  : 

Or  "  gallopping  Uicfr,"  as  he's  call'd  on  the  road, 

Who's  silent  when  sober,  and  speaks  when  he's  drunk. 

As  no  person  present  would  bid  for  this  lot, 

Another  was  added,  to  make  it  complete; 
Quite  as  bulky  and  empty,  tho'  something  too  hot, 

I  mean  Mr. fur-coat  FJTZG LD'S  conceit  f. 

Some  lots  were  imperfect,  and  some  never  brought 
To  the  hammer  at  all,  so  they  made  no  assignment : 

RYD — n's  lately  found  genius  most  vainly  was  sought — 
'Tis  not  in  request  among  men  of  refinement\. 

Belts  Life  in  London. 

*  *'  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  my  talent  in  a  napkin." — St. 
Matthew,  chapter  25. 

f  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  for  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gent,  is  most 
remarkable — his  Astracan  fur-coat  or  his  "  dear  delusive  self-conceit." 

%  This  Right  Hon.  Gent,  has  lately  discovered  that  he  is  a  genius  • 
it  is  a  pity  it  was  left  to  him  only  to  find  it  out ;  but  the  consequence 
is  the  promised  production  of  a  Novel,  to  be  called,  "  Tremaine,  or 
the  Man  of  Refinement." 


CHRONOLOGY 

OF 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS, 

FROM  NOVEMBER  1824,  TO  NOVEMBER  1825. 

NOV.  5.— The  timber-ship  Columbus  arrived   in  the  river, 
and  excited  universal  disappointment. 

19.  The  Griper  ship  returned  to  Portsmouth,  from  the  North- 
ern Expedition,  in  great  distress. 

23.  The  case  of  Henry  Fauntleroy  argued  on  a  Writ  of  Error 
before  the  Twelve  Judges,  and  adjourned  till  next  day. 

24.  The  argument  in  the  case  of  Fauntleroy  resumed,     The 
Judges  communicate  their  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Recorder  makes  his  Report,  and  Fauntleroy  is  ordered  fov 
execution. 

The  severest  storm  known  for  many  years,  visits  the  coast 
about  this  time,  and  does  great  mischief  to  the  shipping,  as  also 
to  several  houses. 

26.  An  Italian,  named  Angelini,  makes  application  at  New- 
gate,, to  die  instead  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy. 

30,  This  morning,  precisely  at  four  minutes  after  eight  o'clock., 
Mr.  Fauntleroy  is  executed  in  front  of  Newgate.  The  crowd 
present  to  witness  the  spectacle,  was  beyond  all  precedent. 

DEC.  2.— The  amount  of  Catholic  re.nt  this  week,  in  Ireland, 
is  1,052/.  7s.  9d. 

14.  Dreadful  inundation  in  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. 

21.  Interesting  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  an  action 
brought  by  Miss  Foote  against  Mr.  Hayne,  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage.  She  received  3000/.  damages. 

Arrest  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  celebrated  Irish  barrister,  on  a 
charge  of  having  uttered  seditious  language.  The  Grand  Jury 
ignored  the  bilL 

JAN.  17,  1825.— Action  of  Crim.  Con,  brought  by  Mr, 
Alderman  Cox  against  Mr.  Kean,  the  actor— damages  8QOA 
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Jan.  24.— Kean,  on  his  first  appearance  at  Drury-lane,  after  the 
trial,  met  with  violent  opposition,  which  was  repeated  for  several 
succeeding  nights. 

26. 'Part  of  the  Long-room  floor  at  the  Custom-house  fell  in,  in 
consequence  of  the  foundation  piles  having  been  not  only  too 
few,  but  insufficient.  Luckily,  it  occurred  in  the  morning,  before 
business  hours,  so  that  no  one  was  hurt. 

31.  The  bubble  mania,  or  rage  for  new  projects  and  specula- 
tions, at  its  height :  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  companies 
for  Rail- roads—  Loans— Banking— Mining— Docks— Shipping, 
&.c.  advertised  in  the  public  papers,  embracing  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  sterling,  divided  into  nearly  two 
millions  of  shares  :  some  of  the  shares  sold  at  a  premium  of  800 
per  cent. 

FEB.   3. — Parliament   opened   by  commission.      The   Inde 
pendence  of  the  South  American  republics  acknowledged  in  his 
Majesty's  speech. 

5.  Miss  Foote's  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  after  her 
action  against  Mr.  Hayne  :  received  with  extraordinary  applause 
by  a  verv  crowded  house. 

16.  A  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  suppressing 
the  Catholic  Association— the  debate  on  which  occupied  four 
nights,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

23.  The  notorious  Probert  committed  to  Newgate  on  a  charge 
of  horse-stealing. 

28.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  the  reduction 
of  several  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  Hon.  E.  Ashley  Cooper,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
killed  in  a  pugilistic  contest  with  the  son  of  Colonel  Wood,  at 

Eton  school. 

• 

MARCH  1. — Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  carried  by  a  majority  of 
247  against  234. 

The  Kent  East  Indiaman  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  She  had  637  souls  on  board  at  the  time,  who  were  all 
providentially  saved  by  the  Cambria,  Captain  Cook,  with  the 
exception  of  about  76  soldiers,  seamen,  women,  and  children. 

2.  The  first  stone  of  the  Thames'  Tunnel  laid. 

A  a  5 
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March  8.  Trial  of  Lynn,  at  Aylesbury,  for  the  murder  of  Hogg 
at  Whaddon  Chase.  The  jury  found  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time. 

9.  Account  of  a  mutiny  of  Seapoys  at  Barrackpore,  in  Novem- 
ber, in  which  many  lives  were  lost  by  the  troops  firing  on  them 
to  enforce  obedience. 

21.  Mr.  Huskisson  moved  various  resolutions  for  extending  the 
principles  of  free  trade. 

APRIL  1. — The  renewed  intimacy  between  Mr.  Hayne  and 
Miss  Foote  finally  brqken  off',  after  the  wedding-day  had  been  fixed. 

4.  Mr.  Savery  (at  Bristol)  convicted  of  Forgery.  His  sentence 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 

Mr.  Peltier,  the  author  of  the  libel  on  Buonaparte,  died^ 
aged  55. 

7.  Probert  found  guilty  of  horse-stealing. 

20.  His  Majesty  gave  his  first  levee  for  the  season  at  Carltou- 
house. 

24.  Accounts  arrived  of  victories  gained  over  the  Burmese  in 
December. 

25.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  presenting  a  petition  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  said,  that  his  opinions  were  unchanged 
iind  would  remain  so  against  any  further  concessions. 

His  Majesty  visited  Covent  Garden,  and 

MAY  2.  Visited  Drury  Lane. 

17.  The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill  lost  in  the  House  ot 
Lords,  by  a  majority  of  48;  130  being  for  it  and  178  against  it. 

The  great  timber  ship,  Columbus,  lost  in  her  passage  to  Ame- 
rica, during  a  violent  gale  which  opened  her  timbers,  and  she 
sunk.  Crew  saved. 

22.  Corri,  the  composer,  died  suddenly,  aged  88. 

SO.  Coronation  of  the  King  of  France,  Charles  X,  at  Rheims. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  attended  as  representative  of  his* 
Majesty,  and  excited  much  attraction  by  the  splendor  of  his 
equipage  and  retinue. 

JUNE  9.— His  Majesty  held  a  splendid  drawing-room  at  St. 
James's  Palace. 

15.  The  first  stone  of  New  London  Bridge  laid  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  ceremony  took  place  with  very  great  pomp. 
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June  20.  Probert  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Another  great  timber  ship,  called  the  Baron  Renfrew,  launched 
at  Quebec.     She  is  said  to  be  much  larger  than  the  Columbus. 

JULY  6. — Parliament  prorogued  by  commission.  This  session 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  liberality  introduced  into  our  com- 
mercial regulations,  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
and  very  judicious  improvement  of  the  laws  relative  to  juries  and 
writs  of  error. 

16.  A  new  Catholic  Association  established  in  Ireland.  The 
first  meeting  took  place  at  Dublin. 

19.  Extraordinary  hot  weather — numbers  of  horses  and  cattle 
died  throughout  the  country  in  consequence:  Tuesday  the  19th 
was  the  hottest  day  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  thermometer  in  the  sunrs  rays 
was  frequently  up  to  137  and  188  degrees;  but  during  the  whole 
of  the  month  there  fell  only  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain,  and 
this  month,  which  was  rather  hotter,  there  was  no  rain. 

26.  A  fight  took  place  at  Warwick  between  Wombwell's  lion, 
Nero,  and  six  dogs.  The  noble  animal  was  so  domesticated,  that 
hn  refused  to  punish  the  dogs.  The  spectacle  excited  general 
reprobation. 

AUGUST  1. — Commission  of  Lunacy  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frank's 
case — similar  to  that  of  Lord  Portsmouth's;  the  inquisition  lasted 
eight  days,  when  he  was  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind. 

16.  A  new  steam-vessel,  called  the  Enterprize,  sailed  for  India. 
This  is  the  longest  voyage  hitherto  attempted  by  steam-vessels. 
It  is  reckoned  that  she  will  reach  Calcutta  in  sixty  days. 

Lord  Cochrane,  arrived  unexpectedly  from  South  America,  in 
the  Peranga:  Frigate,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Bra- 
zils, and  was  acknowledged  by  an  admiral's  salute. 

SEPT.  5. — Great  panic  in  the  money-market  in  consequence 
of  the  Bank  contracting  their  issues  and  discounts,  together  with 
the  exposure  of  some  of  the  Bubble  Company's  schemes. 

10.  St.  Paul's. — A  public  meeting  took  place  for  opening  the 
avenues  to  this  noblest  specimen  of  architecture  which  the  me- 
tropolis can  boast.  Three  new  streets  are  projected,  to  the 
north,  south,  and  western  gateways.  The  streets  are  to  be  wide 
and  spacious,  one  running  from  Crescent-place,  New  Bridge- 
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street,  due  east  to  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  destroying  a  grea£ 
number  of  mean  tenements  behind  Ludgate-street,  at  the  corner 
of  Creed-lane,  where  a  large  opening,  approaching  to  the  form- 
of  a  square,  is  to  be  formed,  with  a  statue  of  George  IV.  in  the 
centre.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  Panl's,  a  curve  will  run  nearly 
to  Black  Swan-court,  where  a  wide  street  is  to  be  opened,  cut- 
ting through  Little  Carter-lane,  Little  Knight  Rider  street,  part 
of  St.  Peter's-hiH,  and  Upper  Thames-street,  down  to  the  river, 
on  the  side  of  which  a  crescent  is  to  be  formed.  On  the  north 
side  a  curve  is  to  run,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  street  is  to  pass 
into  Newgate-street.  The  plan  will  be  rendered  complete,  by 
handsome  streets  communicating  with  Ludgate-hill  and  EarJ- 
street,  and  two  regular  places,  the  northern  facing  Cheapside,  and 
the  other  Distaff-lane.  Next  year  we  hope  to  have  more  to  say 
on  this  and  other  interesting  subjects. 

Sept.  12.  Return  of  Captain  Parry,  Northern  Expedition. — The 
Hecla  and  Fury  sailed  from  the  West  Coast  of  Greenland  on  the 
4th  July,  1824,  and  entered  the  ice  in  Davis's  Straits  on  the  12th 
of  that  month.     It  was  not  till  the  9th  of  September  that  they 
got  clear  of  the  ice;  and  on  the  13th  of  September  they  entered 
Barrow's  Straits,  through  which  they  proceeded  so  far  as  Port 
Bowen,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Straits,  where  they  remained 
during  the  winter.     This  time  was  in  part  filled  up  by  exploring 
the  coast  as  far  Northward  as  Cape  York,  and   Southward  as 
Fitzgerald  Bay,  which  is  in  lat.  72.  20.     They  also  made  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  60  or  80  miles  to  the  eastward.     On  the 
6th  of  June  1825,  the  summer  commenced,  and  on  the '20th  ot" 
July  the  two  vessels  came  out  of  harbour  and  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait.     On  the  23d 
they  made  Port  Somerset,  but  meeting  with  stormy  weather  and 
great  quantities  of  ice,  the  Fury  was  unfortunately  driven  ashore 
on  the  1st  of  August.     The  most  persevering  efforts  were  made 
for  the  following  three  weeks  to  get  her  off,  but  in  vain,  so  closely 
was  she  jammed  in  among  the  ice :  and  at  last,  her  whole  crew 
being  taken  on  board  the  Hecla,  the  Fury  was  abandoned  on  the 
25th  of  August.    The  Hecla  then  made  the  best  of  her  way  home- 
wards.    On  the  1st  of  September  she  got  clear  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet;  on  the  10th  she  made  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  on  the 
12th  was  off  Peterhead  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  Captain 
•eauie  ashore,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  the  Admiralty. 
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Sept.  14.  A  dreadful  catastrophe  took  place  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  launching  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when,  by  the  giving  way 
of  the  dock  gates,  upwards  of  twenty  persons  were  drowned. 

OCT.  21. — Loss  of  the  Comet  Steam  Boat,  run  down  by  the 
Ayr,  off  Kempsoch  Point,  by  which  dreadful  calamity  upwards  of 
70  persons  in  an  instant  lost  their  lives. 

28.  The  Grand  Jury  returned  true  bills  for  libel,  at  the  pro- 
secution of  Mr.  Martin,  against  Mr.  Clement,  proprietor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle;  Mr.  Thwaites,  proprietor  of  the  Morning 
Herald;  and  Mr.  Cadell,  publisher  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

30.  A  Chinese  ship,  navigated  by  Chinese  seamen,  arrived  at 
Antwerp,  and  crowds  of  curious  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  flocked  on  board,  to  admire  the  dexterity,  with  which 
these  eaters  of  rice  manage  their  chop-sticks. 

NOV.  4. — Dreadful  occurrence  :  A  boat,  having  on  board 
between  forty  and  fifty  persons,  and  passing  from  Cape  Clear 
island  to  Skibbereeii,  whither  her  passengers  were  going  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing,  and  to  receive  English  in  exchange  for 
their  Irish  silver,  was  unhappily  upset,  by  striking  on  a  rock 
near  the  Island  of  Sherkin,  when  all  on  board  perished,  save  two, 
an  aged  man  and  a  boy,  who,  by  clinging  to  her  mast,  escaped 
the  fate  of  their  fellow  passengers. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. — New  Palace  at  Pim- 
tico. —  Buckingham-house  is  to  be  converted  into  a  splendid  palace 
for  his  Majesty,  and  two  new  wings  are  to  be  added  to  it,  besides 
other  improvements  on  a  grand  scale,  which  will  make  it  a  resi- 
dence fitted  for  royalty. —  Windsor  Castle — nearly  half  a  million 
.sterling  is  to  be  expended  on  its  renovation. 

Carlton  House  is  to  come  down,  and  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
splendid  square,  for  the  residence  of  persons  of  distinction  attend- 
ing court. 

York  House,  Constitution  Hill,  is  re-building  in  a  style  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty. 

Hyde  Park  also  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  renovation,  for  the 
dead  wall,  so  long  a  nuisance  to  the  fashionable  prornenader,  is 
to  be  replaced  by  a  tasteful  railing,  and  the  turnpike-gate  is  re- 
moved to  Knightsbridge. 

^4  new  Panorama,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  has  been  just 
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finished  near  the  Regent's  Park.  It  will  be  the  largest  exhibition 
hitherto  displayed  in  the  country. 

St.  Brides  Steeple. — The  admirers  of  art  have  very  properly 
taken  advantage  of  a  late  calamity  in  Fleet-street,  which  threw 
open  the  prospect  of  the  beautiful  steeple  of  St.  Bride's  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  public  meeting  took  place  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  continuing  open  the  view  of  one  of 
the  finest  spires  in  the  metropolis — the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

Charing  Cross  is  at  length  to  have  tardy  justice  done  to  it :  the 
wretched  stables  and  rusty  bricks  between  Cockspur-street  and 
St.  Martin's-lane  are  to  be  swept  away,  and  a  noble  edifice,  in- 
tended for  the  Herald's  College,  is  to  be  erected  on  the  scite  of 
the  Mews.  A  new  street  is  also  projected,  from  Northumberland 
House,  along  St.  Martin's-lane,  to  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  to 
be  the  widest  and  the  grandest  street  in  Europe. 

Belgrade  Square.  One  of  the  most  extensive  projects  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  appears  to  be 
that  pursuing  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  between  Hyde 
Park  and  the  river  Thames,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  covered 
with  superb  edifices.  A  new  square,  to  be  called  Belgrave- 
square,  is  to  immediately  built  at  the  rear  of  Grosvenor-place. 
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FROM  NOVEMBER  1824,  TO  NOVEMBER  1825. 

NOV.  5. — At  Margate,  the  Dowager  Lady  Dryden,  of  Canons- 
Ashby,  Northamptonshire. 

At  his  house  in  Queen  Anne-street,  Cavendish-square,  of 
typhus  fever,  Dr.  Samuel  Cleverly. 

Lately,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  at  Rio  de  la  Hache,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James  Hodgson,  late  of  Newington-green,  Mid- 
dlesex, Aide-de-camp  of  General  Montilla,  of  the  Columbian 
service. 

On  the  27th  ult.  at  Brussels,  A.  R.  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Kensing- 
ton. This  gentleman  for  several  years  superintended  the  Royal 
farms  at  Windsor  and  Kew. 

At  Hendon,  Thomas  Nicol,  Esq.  formerly  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  70th  Regiment. 
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On  the  llth,  John  Pickering,  Esq.  of  Mile-end,  lute  of  his 
Majesty's  Customs,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  13th,  George  Robinson,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  London 
Dock  Company. 

On  the  14th,  at  Kingsland-green,  Richard  Gale,  Esq.  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Bank  Stock  Office. 

On  the  24th,  in  his  38th  year,  Mr.  C.  Baldvvyn,  booksellers, 
Newgate-street. 

At  Dalston,  Mr.  D'Ahuaine,  aged  87. 

In  Button-garden,  aged  71,  Daniel  Eliason,  Esq.  well  known 
as  a  partner  in  the  late  firm  of  A.  Goldsmid,  Son,  and  D.  Eliason. 

At  Ashtead  on  the  24th,  Lady  Elizabeth  Anne  Broderick,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  John  Broderick,  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan. 

At  Windsor,  Charles  Knight,  Esq.  in  his  75th  year.    . 

On  his  2Cth,  after  a  severe  and  lingering  illness,  at  his  house 
in  Broad-court,  Long-acre,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitaker,  solicitor ; 
he  was  in  his  65th  year. 

DEC.  29.— In  the  Regent's-park, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hawke. 

At  Hydrabad,  on  the  27tb  of  June,  Lieutenant  Edmund 
Thomas,  Madias  Artillery,  third  son  of  the  late  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Thomas,  Bath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Jane  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Oxford,  aged  51. 

In  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  George  Bodley,  Esq.  Deputy 
Assistant  Commissary-General. 

At  Westbourn-green,  Dr.  Stephen  Pellet,  sen.  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  in  his  78th  year. 

In  his  86th  year,  Sir  Harry  Goring,  of  Highden,  Sussex,  Bart. 

On  the  16th  Sept.  Peter  Lee,  Esq.  British  Consul  at  Alexandria. 

At  Felix-terrace,  Islington,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  White, 
many  years  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Independent  Whig. 

At  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  aged  72,  Henry  Reynell,  Esq. 

At  Haubury,  Worcestershire,  Mr.  James  Yates>  aged  101  years. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

At  Morton,  near  Southwell,  Dorothy  Fletcher,  in  her  103d 
year.  She  and  her  husband  were  relieved  as  paupers  more  than 
*60  years  ago,  and  although  they  had  only  four  children,  yet  they 
received,  at  different  times,  weekly  payments  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  one  thousand  pounds ! 
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The  Rev.  John  Toogood,  A.M.  Rector  of  Kington  Magna, 
Dorset,  aged  82  years. 

Mrs.  Eustace,  relict  of  the  late  General  Eustace,  and  mother 
of  Sir  J.  Eustace. 

John  D'Oyley  Hutchins,  Esq.  of  Penton-lodge,  Hants,  aged  74. 

Dr.  Alexander  P.  Buchan,  late  of  Percy-street,  son  of  the 
author  of  the  well-known  work  on  Domestic  Medicine. 

At  Spencer-farm,  Essex,  Major-General  Rowley,  Colonel  of 
Engineers. 

At  Carclew,  Cornwall,  aged  76,  Sir  Wm.  Lemon,  Bart.,  fifty 
years  Representative  in  Parliament  for  that  county. 

At  Newton  Bushel,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  Miss  Eames,  occasioned  by  a  fright,  in  consequence 
of  her  schoolfellow  throwing  a  spider  at  her,  which  crept  down 
her  back. 

JAN.  1825.— On  the  25th  ult.  at  Brighton,  in  his  80th  year, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eardley. 

At  Leith,  aged  75,  Charles  Smith,  Esq.  portrait-painter. 

On  the  17th  ult.  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Williams, 
aged  58  years,  of  the  Portsmouth  Division  of  Royal  Marines. 
This  lamented  officer  had  spent  42  years  in  faithful,  honourable, 
and  active  service,  and  he  died  with  the  rank  of  Captain  only  in 
his  own  corps. 

In  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  John  Holland,  Esq.  many  years 
Freight  Accountant  to  the  East  India  Company. 

At  Rangoon,  of  the  cholera,  Captain  Alexander  Gumming, 
Assistant  Commissary  General  in  the  Burmese  war. 

In  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Henry  Bowden,  son  of  the 
late  James  S.  Bowden,  Esq.  of  Hull. 

Mr.  Lewin,  Solicitor,  on  Monday  returned  to  Cheltenham,  and 
visited  a  professional  acquaintance,  at  whose  house  he  slept  that 
night,  and  dined  with  him  on  Tuesday,  apparently  in  good  health: 
but  in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  expired  before  medical  assistance  arrived. 

At  Clapham,  Joseph  Stephens,  Esq.  in  his  87th  year. 

At  Welhain,  near  East  Retford,  Samuel  Thorold,  Esq.  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  uncle  to  the  present  Sir  John 
Thorold,  Bart,  of  Syston-park. 

At  Edinburgh,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Lady  Alvauley.. 
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Mr.  Wewitzer  was  released  from  all  human  troubles  at  his 
lodgings  in  Wild-court.  When  the  boy  who  attended  him  came 
with  his  breakfast,  he  was  leaning  on  his  hand  quite  dead,  and 
from  the  calmness  of  his  countenance,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he 
expired  without  pain.  He  was  far  advanced  in  life.  In  the 
prime  of  his  days  he  was  an  excellent  actor,  particularly  in  French 
and  Jewish  characters. 

In  Upper  Norton-street,  Lord  Herbert  Windsor  Stuart,  son  of 
the  late  Marquess  of  Bute. 

AtLeyton,  Joseph  Cotton,  Esq.  Deputy-Master  of  the  Trinity. 
House,  in  his  79th  year. 

At  Pentonville,  Alexander  Tilloch,  Esq.  long  the  proprietor 
and  conductor  of"  The  Star"  evening  paper.  Mr.  Tilloch  found 
leisure  for  philosophical  pursuits,  and  published  many  useful 
works. 

FEB.— In  Paris,  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  His  brother  Charles, 
the  present  Earl,  had  an  interview  with  his  Lordship  when  his 
illness  took  a  serious  turn.  His  Lordship  was  born  June  30, 1769. 
Though  not  standing  conspicuously  forth  as  a  public  character, 
he  was  in  private  life  an  inestimable  individual.  As  a  landlord, 
he  obtained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  tenantry,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  the  poorer  classes;  and  as  a  mere  private  indi- 
vidual, his  conduct  was  invariably  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
urbanity,  affability,  and  gentlemanly  demeanour. 

At  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  John  Hollis,  Esq.  He  was  of  the 
family  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hollis,  and,  like  his  relative, 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
"  Those  who  knew  him  well  (says  the  New  Monthly  Magazine), 
the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  many  persons  in  various 
situations,  who  received  his  benefactions  without  knowing  their 
benefactor,  will  long  expect  in  vain,  if  they  should  expect  that  his 
place  in  society  will  be  supplied  to  them." — This  patriotic  and 
most  benevolent  man  was  a  Deist,  and  wrote  several  theological 
tracts. 

At  Brighton,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Pakington  George  Tomkyns, 
LL.D.  late  of  Buckinghill-park,  Hereford. 

At  Bruges,  Thomas  Roger  Palmer,  second  son  of  Sir  William- 
Henry  Palmer,  Bart. 

Robert  Markland,  jun.  Esq.  of  Withington,  Lancashire. 
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At  Both,  Richard  Bendyshe,  Esq.  of  Barringtou-hall,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  oged  81,  Walter  Urquhart,  Esq. 

At  Kew,  Georgiana  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Quentin,  aged  19  months. 

Mr.  Vere  Villabois,  a  Russian  merchant,  dropped  down  dead 
in  his  chair,  at  his  cottage  at  Newington.  He  came  home  in  lift 
carriage  in  perfect  health,  and  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  after  which  he 
dozed  in  his  chair  as  usual,  and  fell  out  of  it  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  never  moved  after. 

At  Bogota,  on  the  12th  of  Nov.  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  J. 
Henderson,  Esq.  Consul  General.  "  Her  death  created  a  strong 
sensation  in  Bogota :  all  the  Ministers,  Heads  of  Colleges,  the 
Students,  &c.  wished  to  attend  the  funeral,  hut  it  was  made 
private,  being  more  in  accordance  with  her  modest  and  unas- 
suming disposition." 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Ilaslar,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Gray,  of 
the  Bulwark. 

At  Brighton,  Sir  George  Shee,  Bart,  of  Lockleys,  Herts. 

At  his  house  in  Brunswick-square,  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  of 
South  Sea  Chambers. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Hely  Hutchinson, 
Hunter-street,  Brunswick-square,  the  Hon.  Christian  Hely  Hutch- 
inson, sister  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  and  Lord  Hutchinson. 

At  his  father's,  Major  General  N.  Forbes's  hous$,Sloane-street, 
Captain  Charles  Forbes,  half-pay  56th  regiment. 

In  Berkeley-square,  Bristol,  Gloriana,  wife  of  John  Loudoti 
M'Adam,  Esq. 

In  Hornton-Ptreet,  Kensington,  after  a  short  illness,  Louisa 
Trevor,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.  M.  P.  for 
Barnstaple,  deeply  and  universally  regretted. 

At  Kells,  County  of  Meath,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  109 
years,  Mark  Begg,  Esq.  who  enjoyed  the  use  of  all  his  faculties, 
except  hearing,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

Authur  Skeere  Loftie,  Esq.  late  of  Canterbury,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

At  Puttenham  Priory,  Surrey,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral 
{ lornish,  and  sister  to  Lord  Garnbier. 

At  Islington,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Draper,  iu  his  Both  year,  univer- 
sally respected. 
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At  Commertrees,  near  Annan,  a  few  days  ago,  Eliz.  Shearer, 
at  the  age  of  102  years.  She  was  a  servant,  and  had  lived  in  the 
same  family  during  three  generations. 

The  reformed  voluptuary  and  devotee,  Madame  Krudener,  on 
Christmas-day,  at  Karasubasar,  in  the  Crimea,  after  a  very  painful 
illness. 

At  Norton  Canon,  Herefordshire,  Elizabeth  Pember,  widow, 
in  the  105  year  of  her  age. 

At  Llangamarch,  Brecon,  Thomas  Morgan,  a  native  of  that 
place,  at  the  age  of  102  years,  retaining  full  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hughes,  one  of  our  most  eminent  Engravers  on  Wood. 
Extreme  application  to  his  profession,  terminated  his  life  at  the 
early  age  of  32. 

Mrs.  Maria  Hoddmott,  at  Hornsey :  many  years  proprietor  of 
the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  Paternoster-row. 

In  St.  James's- street,  Richard  Walker,  Esq.  Apothecary  to  the 
King. 

At  Hensley-lodge,  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote,  Bart,  aged  45.  The 
entailed  property  devolves  upon  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Heathcote. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mrs.  Franklin,  wife  of  Captain  John 
Franklin,  R.N.  in  Devonshire-street,  Portrnan-square. 

In  Horbury  workhouse,  Hannah  Metcalfe,  in  the  70th  year  of 
her  age;  she  took  to  her  bed  45  years  ago,  owing  to  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  and  never  rose  from  it  to  the  day  of  her  death.  It 
is  calculated  that  this  pauper  had  cost  the  parish  500/. 

Catherine,  wife  of  Benjamin  Hodges,  Esq.  of  Cadogan-place, 
in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

MARCH.— At  Billingbear,  Berks,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Aldworth  Griffin  Lord  Braybooke,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  Essex. 

On  the  3d,  between  Mount  Sinai  and  Tor,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Rev,  Joseph  Cook,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Newton  Hall,  Northum- 
berland. 

Charles  Yarnold,  Esq.  surgeon,  Great  St.  Helen's,  aged  45. 

At  Rhyddings,  near  Swansea,  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
and  S.A.  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
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In  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  James 
Erskine,  Bart.,  of  Torrie,  Fifeshire. 

At  Hadley,  Captain  Drury,  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Batavia,  Benjamin  Goldsmid  Elliot,  Esq.  in  his  25th  year. 

Lady  Jerningham,  aged  77. 

In  his  64th  year,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Brunswick-street. 

AtCalcot-park,  Berks,  aged  90,  Henry  Sperling,  Esq.  of  Dynes- 
hall,  Essex. 

At  Broughton,  Flintshire,  the  Rev.  Charles  Broughton  Dod, 
A.M.  aged  25. 

In  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  John  Young,  Esq. 
Mezzotinto  Engraver  to  his  Majesty,  Keeper  of  the  British  In- 
stitution, and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Artists'  General  Bene- 
volent Institution. 

At  her  house,  Dean-street,  Soho-square,  Lady  Bell,  relict  of 
Sir  T.  Bell,  Knt. 

At  Tenby,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age,  Francis  Manners 
Sutton,  Esq.  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Guards,  and  secqnd 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

At  Hatton  Parsonage,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  L.L.D. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  &c. 

At  Stoke  Nevvington,in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age,  Anna  Letitia 
Barbauld,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  and 
sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Aikin.  She  was  an  amiable  woman,  and  an 
accomplished  writer. 

In  George-street,  Portmau-square,  in  her  77th  year,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Eliza  Ottley,  relict  of  the  late  Richard  Ottley,  Esq.  of  St. 
Vincent. 

At  Sydenham,  Kent,  John  Black,  Esq.  aged  66. 

In  his  28th  year,  after  a  severe  illness  of  two  months,  Mr.  T. 
J.  Rodwell,  Proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  Author  of 
"  Valmondi"  and  other  successful  pieces.  His  kind  and  affec- 
tionate heart,  and  truly  gentlemanly  disposition,  render  his  death 
a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  a  numerous  list  of  friends. 

At  Bath,  Captain  Alexander  Campbell,  R.  N. 

At  Droxford,  Hants,  aged  77,  Charles  Powell  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  second  son  of  Lord  Ann  Hamilton. 

Captain  James  Bullock,  R.N.  at  Prittlewell,  Essex. 

In  his  72d  year,  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.  M.P.  for  the  city  of 
Carlisle. 
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At  Brighton,  in  his  67 1 h  year,  Lieutenant-general  Dorrien,  of 
the  Horse  Guards. 

At  his  seat  at  Ranston,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  Sir  Edward 
Baker  Baker,  Bart,  after  a  few  days  illness. 

At  Hampstend,  in  his  78th  year,  Sir  Ralph  Noel,  Bart,  who  is 
succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  nephew,  now  Sir  John  Milbanke,  Bart. 

In  Great  Cumberland-street,  Nicholas  Pearse,  ofLoughton,  in 
Essex,  Esq. 

At  the  house  of  his  son,  in  Red  Lion-square,  aged  87,  Mr. 
William  Weightman,  formerly  an  eminent  solicitor. 

At  Kingstanley,  Thomas  Etheridge,  aged  96  years,  leaving  a 
widow,  aged  99  years.  They  had  been  married  and  lived  together 
73  years. 

APRTL. — At  Kentish  Town,  Vincent  Dowling,  Esq.  He  had 
been  forty  years  connected  with  the  public  press  of  Ireland  and 
England. 

At  the  Hill,  Ashley,  Worcestershire,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age,  T.  S.  Vernon,  Esq.  High  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

At  Lambeth,  Abdy  Maw,  Esq.  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

Colonel  Rawdon,  after  a  short  illness. 

At  Pentonville,  William  Church,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Joe  Ward,  the  boxer,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

At  Bath,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George 
Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  late  Chairman 
of  the  Hampshire  Quarter  Sessions. 

Suddenly,  aged  63,  Mr.  William  Plumer  Wilson,  for  30  years 
governor  of  Hertford  gaol  and  house  of  correction.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  been  indisposed  for  some  days,  and  the  servant  who  sat  by 
his  bed-side  during  the  night  of  Thursday,  observed  that  he  turned 
himself  on  the  bed  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday  morning;  at  six 
Mrs.  Wilson  found  him  a  corpse. 

Alexander,  Earl  of  Balcarras,  at  his  seat,  Haigh-hall,  Lan- 
cashire. 

Of  ossification  on  the  brain,  in  his  45th  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Marriott,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Church  Lawford,  Warwickshire. 

In  the  King's-road,  Chelsea,  Thomas  Turner,  Esq.  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  France,  aged  55,  M.  de  Peltier,  the  author  of  several  poli- 
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tical  works,  and  among  others,  "  1'Ambigu,"  published  in  London. 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  was  foolish  enough  to  be  offended 
at  what  fell  from  his  pen,  and  brought  an  action  against  him  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Mr.  Mackintosh  undertook  his  de- 
fence; but  with  all  his  eloquence  he  was  unable  to  save  his  client 
from  being  condemned  as  a  libeller.  The  rupture  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  however,  prevented  the  judgment  being  carried  into 
execution.  M.  Peltier  has  left  nothing  by  which  he  will  be  re- 
membered ;  he  had  more  gall  than  talent,  and  while  his  death 
will  be  but  little  felt  by  the  republic  of  letters,  it  will  most  likely 
save,  a  good  round  pension  to  the  royal  purse. — Le  Courier 
Frangais. 

In  Fleet-street,  in  his  86th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Priclden,  M.  A. 
Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's;  Hector  of  St.  George's,  Botolph- 
lane ;  and  Vicar  of  Caddington,  Bedfordshire. 

In  Great  Cumberland-place,  Sir  George  Buggin,  brother-in- 
law  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  his  66th  year. 

At  Waterford,  the  infant  and  only  son  of  G.  Wyse,  Esq.  M.  D. 
from  fright  at  hearing  a  discharge  of  guns  from  the  ^Eolus,  a  ship 
just  sailing  for  Quebec. 

At  Thistleton,  Rutlandshire,  after  a  few  days  illness,  Thomas, 
second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Grey  Heselrige,  Bart,  of  Nosley 
Hall,  Leicestershire. 

Elizabeth  Faunt,  aged  105,  of  Barton-upon-Humber.  She 
could  see  to  read  without  glasses,  and  retained  her  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  last. 

At  Ryslip,  near  Uxbridge,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Wodehouse, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

At  Herne-hill,  Mr.  Thomas  Holland,  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Admiral  Richard  Incledon  Bury,  near  Barnstaple.  The  veteran 
Admiral,  who  was  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  fell  from  his  gig 
when  near  his  own  door,  and  was  so  much  hurt  that  he  expired  in 
a  few  minutes. 

William  Ainge,  Esq.  solicitor,  of  Doughty-street  and  Essex- 
street,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

At  Edinburgh,  Major-General  Thomas  William  Kerr. 

At  Hatfield,  Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  the  infant  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury. 

At  Brussels,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon.  Robert  Annes- 
Icy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Annesley. 
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In  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  Lord  Glastonbury,  in  his  83d 
year. 

George  Bathic,  D.  D.  of  Hammersmith,  aged  67. 

At  Penbedw,  aged  85,  Lady  Cotton,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Salisbury  Cotton,  Bart.of  Combermere-abbey,  Chester. 

In  Henrietta-street,  Caveudish-square,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Fraser,  of  the  50th  Regiment. 

MAY. — In  Grosvenor-street,  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  Bart, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

InCurzon-street,  May-fair,  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  Brown,  many  years 
on  the  Madras  Establishment. 

In  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Butler, 
Rector  of  Bentharn  and  Whittington. 

Professor  Pictet,  of  Geneva.  He  was  born  in  1752,  and  sue" 
ceeded  the  celebrated  Saussure  in  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  1786. 

At  Paris,  the  celebrated  Count  Denon,  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  possessed  a  refined  taste  in  the  Arts,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  various  publications  and  other  works. 

At  Field  House,  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  Christopher  Rich- 
ardson, Esq.  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  banker,  and  one  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Deputy-Lieutenants  for  the  North  Riding. 

At  Carmarthen,  Captain  L.  Phillips,  late  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Bombay  Marine  service. 

In  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  William  Taylor,  Esq.  many  years 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre. 

At  Brighton,  Lady  Herne,  wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Herne,  of  Maiden- 
head-bridge. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Portman-square,  John  Powel  Smith, 
Esq.  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

John  Walter,  Esq.  of  Lindsey-row,  Chelsea,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age. 

At  Rome,  the  Princess  Borghese,  formerly  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
the  favourite  sister  of  Napoleon.  She  had  suffered  a  long  and 
severe  illness.  She  was  not  quite  46  years  of  age. 

[n  South  Audley-street,  after  a  protracted  illness,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Isabella  Halton,  youngest  sister  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Hertford. 

In  (Jpper  Mary-le-bone-street,  Mr.  John  Brandon,  late  trea- 
surer of  Covent-garden  Theatre. 
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The  Earl  of  Whitworth,  sometime  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
at  his  seat  at  Knowle,  in  Kent. 

Mr.  D.  Corri,  well  known  as  a  composer  and  teacher  of  emi- 
nence, suddenly,  at  Hampstead,  at  the  age  of  88. 

Suddenly,  Horace  Hone,  Esq.  of  Dover-street,  A.  R.  A.  and 
Enamel  Painter  to  his  Majesty,  aged  71. 

At  Richmond,  Sir  John  Grey  Egerton,  Bart,  of  Egerton  and 
Oulton  Park,  Cheshire,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

At  Tullyallan,  the  Hon.  Mary  Elphinstone,  in  her  85th 
year. 

JUNE.— John  Swaffield,  Esq.  of  Wyke  Regis  House,  Wey- 
mouth,  in  his  94th  year. 

In  Grosvenor-square,  Lady  Sophia  Heathcote,  wife  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Heathcote,  Bart,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  Countess  of 
Dysart  and  John  Manners,  Esq. 

At  Richmond,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  Lord  Spencer 
Augustus  Chichester,  third  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 

At  Lichfield,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  General  Vyse,  Colo- 
nel of  3d  Dragoon  Guards. 

In  Gloucester* place,  Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  Bart,  in  the 
86th  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  Rectory-house,  Piccadilly,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age, 
Gerrard  Andrews,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of 
St.  James,  Westminster. 

At  Brompton,  the  Rev.  William  Walker,  Chaplain  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  and  Rector  of  Monksilver. 

In  Half-moon-street,  aged  36,  Stonehewer  Scott  Stonehewer, 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Scott,  Esq. 

At  Melksham,  Wilts,  in  his  77th  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith, 
Vicar  of  Melksham,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

At  Paris,  M.  de  Souza,  formerly  Ambassador  of  Portugal  at 
Paris,  editor  of  a  splendid  edition  of  Camoens. 

In  Artillery-place,  Finsbury-square,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Editor  of  the  "  Cyclo- 
paedia," &c. 

Thomas  Porter,  Esq.  aged  88,  who  held  distinguished  appoint- 
ments in  the  Custom-house  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

At  Taunton,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  Angus  Macdonald, 
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M .  D.  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

At  his  Rectory  of  Pertenhall,  Bedfordshire,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  89  years  and  eight  months,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  B.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Lady  Mary  Seymour,  wife  of  Frederic  Seymour,  Esq.  and  third 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Aboyne. 

At  Cranbury  House,  Hants,  Lady  Holland,  relict  of  Sir  N. 
Holland,  Knt.  Her  large  property  devolves  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
laine,  M.  P.  for  Southampton. 

At  Langley  Park,  Bucks,  Sir  R.  B.  Harvey,  Bart,  in  bis  58th 
year. 

In  Conduit-street,  Sir  Henry  Cave  Ibbetson,  Bart,  of  Denton 
Park,  Yorkshire,  aged  56. 

Aged  66,  in  Cheltenham,  Sir  J.  B.  Walsh,  Bart,  of  Warfield 
Berks,  and  Ormathwaite,  Cumberland. 

In  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  William  Acraman,  Esq.  of  Bristol. 
Around  his  vault  lie  four  of  his  domestics,  whose  collective  ser- 
vices were  160  years;  and  his  housekeeper  had  served  him 
63  years. 

At  Edinburgh,  Sir  William  Ogilvie,  Bart. 

At  Hanwell  Paddock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bond,  one  of  the  Magis- 
trates for  Middlesex. 

JULY. — At  Montreal,  Charles  Lusiniani,  aged  106  years  and 
seven  months.  He  married  when  70,  and  had  six  children. 

At  Bartrams,  Hampstead,  Charles  Cartwright,  Esq.  late  Ac- 
countant-General  to  the  East  India  Company. 

At  Camberwell,  Isaac  Buxton,  M.  D.  formerly  physician  to 
the  London  Hospital. 

Suddenly,  at  Stanwell,  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  late  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Lately,  Dr.  Burton,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Rector 
of  Over  Worton,  Oxfordshire,  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ne- 
ther Worton  annexed;  Vicar  of  Little  Berkhamstead ;  and  in- 
cumbent of  the  first  portion  of  the  Rectory  of  Waddesdon, 
Bucks.  { 

Win.  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Brunswick-square,  in  his  60th  year. 

In  Keppel-street,  Russell-square,  Emma  Maria  Elizabeth  St. 
John,  widow  of  Henry  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe. 

Bb 
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In  his  74th  year,  Samuel  Hoare,  Esq.  of  Hampstead,  and  of 
Lombard-street. 

At  her  house  in  Upper  Wimpole  street,  Mrs.  Colville,  relict 
of  Robert  Colville,  Esq.  of  Newton-hall,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  Bart. 

Andrew  Robson,  Esq.  of  Kingsland-crescent,  and  late  of  Aid- 
gate,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Timothy  Ravenhill,  Esq.  of  Mansion-house-street,  aged  43, 
second  son  of  Wm.  Ravenhill,  Esq.  of  Down,  Kent. 

•  At  Fulbourn,  Ann  Moore,  aged  66;  and  the  same  afternoon, 
Martha  Moore,  aged  72  years.     They  were  sisters  and  spinsters, 
and  had  lived  together  in  the  same  cottage  40  years. 

In  St.  James's-square,  William  Beauclerk,  Duke  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  of  England,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  eld- 
est son,  William  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Burford,  now  Duke  of 
St.  Alban's. 

At  Edgar-house,  Bath,  Benjamin  Terry,  Esq.  aged  75,  for- 
merly a  cornet  in  the  22d  Light  Dragoons. 

•  At  Marehmont-house,  near  Quebec,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age,  the  Right  Reverend  Jacob  Mountain,   D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  formerly  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     He  was  the 
first  Protestant  prelate  in  the  Canadas. 

Aged  107  years,  Ann  Leyson,  of  Porthyrhyd,  Caermarthen- 
shire.  Within  a  mile  of  her  late  dwelling  there  are  now  living 
three  persons,  whose  united  ages  amount  to  297  years. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant,  of  Dalvey,  Bart. 

In  Bruton-street,  the  Rev.  Francis  Haggitt,  D.D.  Chaphun 
in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Rector 
of  Nuneham  Courtney,  Oxford. 

AUGUST.— At  Knole,  the  Duchess  of  Dorset. 

At  Cowes,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Earl  Craven,  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  the  county  of  Berks,  Recorder  of  Coventry,  and  Lieute- 
nant-General  in  the  army,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  His 
Lordship  married,  12th  Dec.  1807,  Miss  Brunton,  ofCovent- 
ganlen  Theatre,  and  has  left  issue  Viscount  Uffington  (now  Earl 
Craven),  another  son,  and  a  daughter, 

At  Ryde,  John  Lens,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Ancient  Servant  at 
Law,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
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At  Brougham-hall,  the  seat  of  H.  Brougham,  Esq.  suddenly, 
and  on  her  journey  from  London  to  Scotland,  Lady  E.  Elliott, 
sister  of  Lord  Minto,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

At  Clapbam-common,  Thos.  Newton,  Esq.  of  Warwick-square, 
many  years  Agent  to  the  Provincial  Press. 

James  Renat  Syms,  Esq.  the  Common  Crier  of  London,  aged 
73.  On  Friday  he  had  transacted  business,  with  his  usual  acute- 
Jiess,  at  the  London  Life  Association,  where  he  was  the  Resident 
Director.  He  slept  that  night  at  his  house  near  Edmonton, 
and  rose  on  Saturday  morning,  apparently  well.  He  conversed 
gaily  from  his  bed-room  window  with  a  friend  who  was  walking 
in  the  garden.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  seized  with  an  attack 
in  his  stomach  ;  vomiting  and  exhaustion  followed;  and  in  about 
two  hours  he  breathed  his  last  without  struggle  or  groan. 

At  Posau,  Peter  Tuchan,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  of  a 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  He  was  a  native  of  Tula,  and  remarkable 
for  his  gigantic  stature.  He  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  in 
height;  so  that  the  heads  of  the  tallest  men  hardly  reached  his 
breast.  He  was  a  very  moderate  eater;  and  it  is  said  he  was 
seven  years  old  before  he  began  to  grow  in  such  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  His  stature  continued  to  increase,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  continued  growing  until  his  death. 

In  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  Michael  Augustus  Hely  Hutchin- 
son  Donoughmore  Nickson,  Esq.  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore  and  to  Lord  Hutchinson. 

At  Grandpont,  Berks,  aged  81,  Sir  Hiam  Elias  Taunton,  Knt. 
Town-Clerk  of  Oxford,  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  that  county. 

In  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Thos.  Rainforth,  of  Hunslet, 
cloth-maker,  the  progenitor  of  four  generations,  and  the  father  of 
the  woollen  trade  in  that  township. 

.At  Finchley,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age,  Miss  Margaret  Eliza 
Cruikshanks,  sister  of  the  celebrated  artist  of  that  name.  She 
was  a  most  amiable  young  person,  with  considerable  talents, 
and  promised  fair  to  excel  in  that  line  of  art  in  which  her  bro- 
thers have  so  eminently  distinguished  themselves. 

At  Ardgowan,  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  of  Greenock  and 
Blackwall,  Bart.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Renfrew. 

Mr.  Bellingham,  a  gentleman  who  lately  left  Brighton,  and  had 
arrived  at  Cheltenham,  while  taking  his  first  dinner  at  a  board- 
ing-house, fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  in  five  minutes  expired. 
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At  the  Marsh,  near  Shirehampton,  Mr.  Edward  Painter,  aged 
77.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  stinging  of  a  wasp,  which 
was  unobserved  in  a  cup  of  beer  of  which  he  was  drinking ;  and 
although,  after  very  considerable  effort,  he  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing the  insect  out,  he  died  of  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  the 
swelling  of  the  throat,  within  half  an  hour. 

At  West  Mailing,  Kent,  Lieutenant-colonel  Downman,  in  his 
85th  year. 

At  the  Rectory,  Alverstoke,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Aug.  North, 
M.  A.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Suddenly,  in  Shandwick-place,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
John  Francis,  Earl  of  Mar,  who  so  lately  was  restored  to  the 
peerage  of  his  ancestors.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
Thomas  Lord  Erskine  and  Gairoch,  now  Earl  of  Mar. 

At  the  Baths  of  Landeck,  in  Silesia,  Count  Bulow. 

In  Portland-place,  Admiral  Lord  Radstock.  Admiral  Lord 
Radstock,  G.  C.  B.  aged  72,  was  the  second  son  of  John,  third 
Earl  of  Waldegrave,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Leveson  Gower,  sis- 
ter of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother,  Lord  Hutchinson,  Bulstrode-street, 
the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  a  General  in  the  army,  Governor  of  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  &c.  Never  having  been  married,  his  titles 
and  estates  devolve  upon  his  next  brother,  Lord  Hutchinson. 

SEPT.— At  West  Wickham,  Burton  Morice,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Marshalsea  Court,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts. 

In  Albemarle-street,  Lady  Elphinstone. 

At  Castle  Howard,  in  his  78th  year,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Though  his  Lordship  never  attained  any  great  distinction  as  a 
politician,  a  legislator,  or  an  author,  he  possessed  a  considerable 
portion  of  literary  taste,  and  displayed  that  acquaintance  with 
the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  that  liberality  in  encouraging  them, 
which  make  wealth  and  high  station  at  once  useful  and  respect- 
able. Along  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  he  purchased  the 
Orleans  Gallery,  and  probably  died  possessed  of  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  paintings  in  the  kingdom.  His  Lordship  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  by  his  son,  Lord  Morpeth. 
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In  Brunswick-square,  Francis  Jones,  Esq.  solicitor,  in  conse- 
quence of  injuries  he  sustained  by  the  accidental  driving  of  his 
chaise  against  a  waggon. 

At  Wye,  in  Kent,  William  Scudamore,  Esq.  in  his  79th  year. 

In  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square,  Sir  Thomas  Stepney. 
This  gentleman  of  the  old  school  was  seen,  in  his  usual  attire, 
perambulating  St.  JamesVstreet,  from  club-house  to  club-house 
(his  daily  practice)  so  recently  as  the  preceding  day.  His  dress 
had  been  the  same  for  half  a  century,  namely,  a  blue  coat,  with 
a  broad  back  and  long  waist,  of  the  "  Monmouth-street  cut," 
and  he  commonly  wore  a  remarkably  short  spencer;  nankeen 
was  his  constant  wear  in  small-clothes,  and  his  blue  broad-striped 
silk  stockings  produced  a  remarkable  'contrast;  added  to  these, 
was  a  hat  not  deeper  in  the  crown  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  but 
with  a  rim  of  greater  proportion,  and  a  black  ribbon  tied  round 
it.  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  70th  year,  on  the  coldest  days  of  winter, 
was  clad  the  same  as  in  the  dog  days. 

At  Weston,  Staffordshire,  in  the  04th  year  of  his  age,  the  Right 
Hon.  Orlando,  Earl  of  Bradford. 

Lady  Jane  James,  wife  of  Sir  Walter  James  James,  Bart,  of 
Langley-hall,  Berks,  and  sister  of  the  Marquis  Caraden. 

In  Montagu-square,  General  Stevens,  in  his  83d  year. 

At  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  Philip  Gilbert,  Esq.  of  Earl's-court 
and  Cockspur-street,  aged  63. 

In  his  70th  year,  Henry  Woodthorpe,  Esq.  Town  Clerk  of 
London. 

The  lady  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  Long  Wellesley.  For  some 
time  she  had  heen  much  indisposed,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
her  medical  advisers,  went  to  reside  at  Richmond-hill,  where  she 
was  attended  by  Sir  D.  Dundas. 

Governor  Adam,  while  returning  from  Bengal  on  board  tlie 
ship  Albion. 

At  Aldbro',  of  the  cholera  morbus,  the  wife  of  John  Tempest, 
Esq.  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

At  North  Luffenham-house,  Rutland,  Lady  Anne  Noel,  last 
surviving  child  of  the  late  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  aunt  of  Sir 
G.  Noel,  Bart. 

On  the  14th  inst.  in  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  Thomas 
Brodie,  Esq.  many  years  employed  in  compiling  an  Index  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
C  C 
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In  the  East  Indies,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  the  river 
Ganges,  G.  A.  Paxton,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  Paxton,  aged  19  years.  , 

At  Hampton-lodge,  Surrey,  Edward  Beeston  Long,  Esq. 

OCT.— The  Rev.  A.  A.  Edge,  M.  A.  Minister  of  Hethering- 
ham,  Lincoln,  drowned  while  bathing  on  the  sands  at  Boulogne* 

In  Upper  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico,  Henry  Elliot,  Esq.  aged  63« 

At  Highfield-cottage,  near  Woodbury,  Devon,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  Francis  Bateman  Dashwood,  Esq. 

At  Bruges,  Sir  John  Berney,  Bart,  late  of  Kirby-hall,  Norfolk, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Ann  Moore,  of  Macclesfield,  the  pretended  fasting  woman,  in 
the  76th  year  of  her  age.  About  the  beginning  of  1807,  this 
impostor  lived  atTutbury,  when  she  first  excited  public  attention 
by  declaring  that  she  lived  without  food,  and  having  offered  to 
prove  the  truth  of  her  assertion  by  submitting  to  be  watched. 
She  was  at  last  detected  by  a  professional  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Fox,  who  discovered  that  her  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of 
(Conveying  her  food  daily,  and  concealing  it  under  the  bed-clothes. 

Mr.  Matthew  Marshall,  aged  50.  He  was  serjeant-major  in 
the  Enniskillen  dragoons,  and  was  present  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Waterloo.  In  the  action  of  the  18th,  the  Enniskillens 
charged  in  line,  when  Marshall's  squadron  dashed  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy's  phalanx,  and  were  cut  off  from  the  other  troops 
of  the  regiment.  Marshall,  while  sabring  one  of  a  party  of 
cuirassiers  on  his  right,  had  his  bridle  arm  broken  by  a  stroke 
from  an  enemy  on  his  left,  and  had  not  proceeded  much  farther, 
when  he  was  beset  by  another  crowd  of  French  cavalry,  and 
hurled  from  his  horse  by  a  lance  which  penetrated  his  side; 
while  he  was  falling,  he  received  a  heavy  blow  across  the  body, 
and  another  which  broke  his  right  thigh.  He  lay  for  some  time 
unconscious  of  every  object,  except  when  goaded  to  sensibility 
by  the  hoofs  of  the  enemy's  horses  careering  over  his  mangled 
body  :  the  ground  afterwards  became  somewhat  clear;  he  espied 
a  horse  without  any  rider,  towards  which  he  crawled,  and  was 
about  to  mount,  when  a  French  trooper,  gallopping  up,  cut  down 
poor  Marshall  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes,  inflicting  several  severe 
wounds  on  his  body.  This  part  of  the  field  was  again  occupied 
by  the  French,  of  whose  presence  Marshall  was  first  made 
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by  one  of  the  gunners  making  his  mangled  body  a  resting  place 
lor  his  foot,  while  ramming  his  gun.  The  battle  having  concluded, 
Marshall  remained  on  the  field,  with  nineteen  lance  and  sabre 
wounds,  for  two  days  and  three  nights.  On  the  regiment  return- 
ing home,  he  was  discharged  with  a  pension  of  2s.  a-day.  He  has 
since  resided  in  Belfast,  where  he  maintained  the  character  of 
an  intelligent,  unassuming,  and  strictly  honest  and  industrious 
man. 

Mr.  Crossdill,  the  celebrated  violoncello  player;  he  came  over 
from  Paris  in  1821,  to  be  present  as  an  instrumental  performer 
at  the  Coronation — he  having  also  been  engaged  at  that  of 
George  III. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Want,  at  Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  in  the  106th 
year  of  her  age  :  throughout  her  long  life  she  enjoyed  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  health. 

On  the  llth  inst.  at  Hertingfordbury,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ridley,  D.D.  Rector  of  that  parish,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hertford, 
and  of  Kirby  Underdale,  Yorkshire;  Prebendary  of  Gloucester, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Dr.  Ridley  was 
uncle  to  the  present  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.  M.P.  and  brother- 
in-law  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

At   Melina-place,   Regent's-park,  William   M'Gillivray,    Esq. 

one  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  Lady  Margaret  Wildman,  wife  of  Captain  Wildman,  of 

the  7th  Hussars,  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  in  his  77th  year. 

He  had  been  about  60  years  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Protestant 

Dissenters  at  Gosport. 

At  Homerton,  in  his  49th  year,  John  Hubert  Foot,  Esq.  up- 
wards of  36  years  attached  to  the  Exchequer  Office. 

Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  of  Farnley-hall,  Yorkshire,  at  his  house 
in  Upper  Harley-street.  He  had  been  twice  High  Sheriff  of  that 
county,  and  for  a  short  time  represented  it  in  Parliament.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  a  descendant  of  the  hero  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
At  Erskine-house,  Renfrewshire,  the  Hon.  Caroline  Henrietta 
Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Blantyre. 

On  the  24th  inst.  at  Kensington,  Sarah,  relict  of -the  late 
B.  D'fsraeli,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Newington,  in  her  84th  year. 

At  Park,  nearColerain,  Mr.  Anthony  Doherty,  aged  105  years. 
At  New  Galloway,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aitchison,  in  the  99th  year 
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«;f  her  age.     She  retained  the  use  of  her   mental   powers   till 
within  a  fe.v  days  of  her  death. 

'  NOV.— On  the  24th  ult.  in  Rutland-square,  Dublin,  a^ed  72, 
lUrs.  P.  Canning,  mother  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Garvagh. 

On   the  31st   ult.  in  York-buildings,   Mary-le-bone,    James 
Giant,  Esq.  purser  R.  N.  aged  69  years. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  103  years,  John  Fox,  of  Castleton, 
Derbyshire.  He  had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
health  during  that  long  period,  and  his  rational  faculties  remained 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  in  the  summer 
months  was  regularly  at  work  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
when  past  his  hundredth  year,  he  mo  wed  in  the  fields,  and  followed 
other  laborious  employment. 


THE  END. 


B.  M'Millan,  Printer, 
Kow  Street,  Covent  Gartki 
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